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PREPACK 



The work hare printed was done under oon- 
ditions which should be known to the reader. 

In 1888 Mr. Tjatham, then a student in Har- 
vard College, in the full flush of youth and health, 
was stricken by complete paralysis of his lower 
limbs. The blow was the heavier, because up to 
the time of his seizure he had been distinguished 
for physical vigor and activity. The attack put 
a sudden end to the enjoyments of youth, and 
to tiie hopes of life. All the resources of med- 
ical art were vain; and it became evident that 
there was hardly a chance even of partial recov- 
ery, that the prospect before him was of perma- 
nent bodily disability, and that his days were 
henceforth to be passed monotonously upon the 
bed, with the little variety of a change to the 
couch or the invalid's chair. 

A common spirit might well have been subdued 
by such a calamity. Mr. Latham faced his fate 
with composure and determination. He deter- 
mined not to be nuurtered by it. 



iy PSEFACK. 

It was in the &utamn of 1886 tliat I heard from 
my friend Professor Child that he had seen Mr. 
T4itham at Stookbridge, Massachusetts, where he 
had spent the summer, and that he had been mnoh 
interested in him by his cheerfol fortitade and 
manly resolution. He had taken up his studies 
and was pursuing them so &r as his strength al- 
lowed, with the hope of ultimately passing the 
examinations requisite for the attainment of the 
bachelor's degree. 

A year or more later Mr. Latham asked to be 
enrolled as a member of the dass under my in- 
struction. It was arranged that notes on the leo- 
tures, and directions for reading, should be regu- 
larly sent to him; the stated examinations were 
held at his bedside, and his examination papers 
gave evidence not only of diligent and intelligent 
study, but also of such maturity of thought as 
was a natural result of the conditions of his life. 
In 1888 he had the satisfaction of obtaining his 
degree as of the Class of 1884. 

One of the studies which he had taken up dur- 
ing the precedmg year was that of Dante. In 
writing to ask for some special advice, he had said, 
^ In this course I have had a very great amount 
of pleasure, and much hard work besides." And 
later, after obtaining his degree, he wrote : ^* Al- 
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though this yearns work has been oompleted with 
a &ir amoimt of suooess, I fed that my work has 
only just begun, •« I have become very muo& in- 
terested in some of the subjects of study. I am 
very anxious to write for the Dante Priie, . . • 
and if I may be allowed to compete for it I shoukl 
choose (out of the subjects proposed) the trans- 
lation of Dante's Letters, with historical com- 
ments." Being encouraged to go on with this 
project, he wrote, in August, 1888: '^I expect 
a great deal of pleasure from my work, and I 
am willing to work hard, if my health will only 
permit. I am just about to take up the study of 
Grerman, in order to get back what I once knew, 
as I see that a knowledge of the language is in- 
dispensable. I hope that two or three months' 
faithful study may give me enough to enable me 
to read the necessary books." From time to time 
afterwards he wrote of the progress of his studies. 
There was never a word of complaint or repining 
in his letters. No one reading them without 
knowledge of the conditions under which they 
were written would have had a suspicion of what 
those conditions actually were. He was animated 
by the sense that he had entered into a competition 
with men of his own college standing who were 
in full enjoyment of health. He felt Hie stimulus 
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of work undertaken wilk a free ohoioe and with 
a definite aim. The Qoope of his stadies widened 
from month to month. **It is all abeorbingly 
interesting," he wrote; **aB soon as the books 
oome from the libraiy I shall take them in hand, 
and hope soon to be able to report great strides." 
Hie books he was looking for were books from the 
libraiy of Harvard College, without which he could 
hardly have accomplished his work. He was one 
of the many scholars in all parts of the country 
who, of late years, have rejoiced in and been grate- 
ful for that liberal administration of this great 
libraiy which has enabled them to carry on studies 
otherwise impossible. 

In a letter written at the end of January, 1889, 
from Washington, where he had established himself 
for the winter, Mr. Tiatham said: *^ For a number 
of weeks I have wished to tell you how my work 
progressed, and to consult you on some doubtful 
points, but since my arriyal here on December 
first, after a short illness in New York, my health 
has been such as to prevent my doing anything for 
days at a time, and when I have felt well I have 
given all my energies to my translations and to 
the necessary reading. Now, however, I am glad 
to say that I am quite well again, and the work 
goes bravely on. . « . It is needless to say that I 
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am disappointed in my tranalationB ; that they fall 
&r below what I had hoped to make them, but I 
am afraid I oan do nothing to improve them." 
Again, early in April, after mentioning that his 
work had been interrupted by illness, and by an 
attack of neuralgia in his eyes which compelled 
him to ^ve up reading or writing, and in fact de- 
prived him of any desire to do either, he said : — 

** Thus far I haye made a finished translation of all 
the Letters, and have written comments to three of them, 
and would be prepared to write comments to as many 
more in a few days. My showing perhaps seems poor, 
but I haye worked very hard, and what I haye done 
has been as conscientions and painstaking as I knew how 
to make it. My comment on the letter to the Cardinal 
of Ostia comprises the entire history of the origin of 
the Bianchi and Neri and of their fight for supremacy, 
ending with the coming of the cardinaL It is long, but 
I could see no way of shortening it and making it com- 
prehensible. The comment on the letter to the Counts 
Alberto and Guide da Romena is a summary of what 
others have found out, with a discussion as to whether 
the Alessandro mentioned by Maestro Adamo (Inf. zxx.) 
is the same to whom the letter of condolence refers, or 
another. In the comment to the letter to the Italian 
Cardinals I haye giyen as concise an account as possible 
of the election of Clement Y., the remoyal of the Apos- 
tolic See to Ayignon, and the election of John XXII. 
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"tSj plan in regard to the other letters was as eom- 
prehensiye. In regard to the letter to Moroello Mala- 
Bpina I had determined to find oat as nracb in i^ 
gard to the family as I ooiild, and to tij to decide to 
which Moroello the letter is written, as there is some 
controversy in regard to this point. I hare thon^ for 
some time that in the fatnre I should like to write a few 
essays on the early Italian Poets, and it seemed to me 
that I could well begin my stodies with the comment on 
the letter to Cino da Pistoia, which I should try to 
make critical to some extent, after giving the few bio- 
graphical &cts that I could ooUeet 

** In regard to the letters aboat Henry YIL and his 
descent into Italy (y., yL, and yiL, in Fraticelli's edi- 
tion) I had made up my mind that it woold be much 
better to write one continaoos oonmient, giving a foil 
accoont of what he did and of the state of Italy at the 
time, of his faulore and vacillation and final death. Do 
yon not think this a much better method than trying to 
divide the comment into three ? 

*^ I wish to discoss the gennineness of the letter to 
Gnido da Polenta, to give some points in regard to 
Venice at the time to show that its condition was not 
so barbarous as the letter would lead one to suppose, 
and to say something in regard to Guido^ as also in 
regard to the date of the letter. 

<<The comment to the letter to the ilorentme friend 
is to be made up of an account of the various decrees 
against Dante; and I thought it would be well to 
gather these bodily in an appendix. 
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*^ The eomment to the letter to Cangrande is to give 
an account of the Scaligeri, of the court of Cangrande, 
and of what is known of Dante's sojourn there." 

There is little need to dwell on the character dis- 
played in the passages I have cited from Mr. La- 
tham's letters. Their more intimate portions gave 
the most touching evidence of modesty, and of grat- 
itude for the little that could be done to assist and 
encourage him in his work. 

He spent the summer of 1889 at Medford. His 
health seemed to be improving, and in the early 
autumn he was able twice to oome to Cambridge. 
We had not met before. I was greatly struck with 
his personal appearance and bearing. BSs aspect 
as he sat in his carriage was of a man in health, 
and his talk was free and cheerful, as of one in 
full enjoyment of life. On one of his visits he 
took occasion to say, with entire simplicity and 
directness, that he had learned to look upon his 
great calamity as a blessing in disguise, that he did 
not repine at being out off from the usual course of 
Uf e, that he believed that his deprivation had been 
the means of giving him a truer conception than he 
might otherwise have gained of the right use and 
ends of life, that he was sure that it had quickened 
and deepened within him the desire of self-improve- 
ment, and had secured for him intellectual re- 
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souzoes and delights &r greater than had he been 
blessed with health he should haTe been likely to 
obtain. ^ When I compare myself with other men 
of my own age and standing/' he said, ^ I am con- 
fident that I am happier than most of them, and 
not less well employed." He looked forward with 
determination and courage to the future, and the 
prospect before him was not dark. 

He seemed so well that I anticipated for him 
a long period of cheerful and useful employment. 
But in the following winter his constitution gave 
way under the strain imposed upon it The bone 
of one of his legs broke, and the healing was accom- 
plished with difficulty. He suffered muoL In the 
intervals of comparative relief from pain and weak- 
ness he continued his work, and he was able in May 
to submit it nearly complete to the committee of 
the Dante Society in whose hands was the allot* 
ment of the prize for which he had striven. The 
work was so comprehensive that the judgment of 
it required time. The conclusion of it had left him 
exhausted. The physicians ordered a change of air 
for him. He was taken to Virginia, but he did 
not revive, and he was then advised to come to the 
North. The journey was easily effected, but he 
reached Boston very ill, and a day or two after his 
arrival he sank, and died on the 21st of July. It 
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is a lasting sonroe of regret that he had not learned 

the unanimooB decision of the Committee awarding 

to him the prize for which he had striven, and which 

he had ardently desired. 

Just before writing these last words I happened 

upon a sentence of Seneca's which seems to me to 

form an apposite close to this brief record of Mr. 

Latham's later years : Semper contra fortutuxm 

luctata virtua eUcan cUra efectum propositi operis 

enituit. 

C. £. Norton. 
Cahbbtoob, Manh^ 1891. 



EDITOR'S NOTE. 



It has been my privilege to prepare for pablioa- 
tion the work on whioh, with a fervor beyond his 
strength, my friend oonoentrated the last two years 
of his life. I have felt it my sole duty to present 
this work with as few changes as possible, as a 
memorial of him, and as a record both of his schol- 
arship and its results. To change what he wrote 
— except by the verbal emendations of a proof- 
reader — or to add to it, would have been to make 
by just so much the record less faitiiful and the 
memorial less unique. Certain changes, however, 
beside the correction of the errors of detail that 
necessarily occur in a work of such scope, conceived 
and elaborated under such harassing circumstances, 
I have permitted myself. Quotations from Italian 
or Latin authors I have as a rule given in English* 
For the ^^ Divine Comedy " I used Mr. Longfel- 
low's translation; for the ^^Convito'' Miss Hil- 
lard's. For other quotations I have dther chosen 
a trustworthy translation or supplied a version my- 
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self. I have also added here and there in brack- 
ets slight explanatory notes, and I have in a meas- 
ure fulfilled my friend's plan by selecting from the 
" Divine Comedy" appropriate mottoes for the ya- 
rions comments. 

In the Appendix I have briefly stated the main 
points in the discussion about the authenticity of 
some of the letters, for I am oonvinoed that with 
some such statement Mr. T<atham meant to intro- 
duce his work. Mr. Tiatham also meant to re- 
print in an appendix the various Florentine de- 
crees against Dante. The interested reader will 
find them excellently collected in Signor Del Lnn- 
go's ^ Dell' esilio di Dante." To reproduce them 
here without the comment with which my friend 
meant to accompany them would be inappropriate. 

G. R. CAsmrrKB. 

MAaSAOBUnTTS I H BT I T UTJ B OF TSGHHOLOOT, 

JlNM, 1891. 
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DANTE'S LETTERS- 



LETTER L 

To the most leveiend Father in Cluuty to the mmt be- 
lored of their lords, the Lord Nieolaey bj the graoe of 
heftyen Biihop of Osti* and VeUetriy Legate of the Apo»- 
toiie See, and also ordained hy Holj Chnroh peaeemaker in 
Tnaoany, Bomagna and the Maiemma, and in the lands and 
regions lying adjacent, his most obedient sons, Alessandro^ 
Captain, the Cooneil and Corporation of the party of the 
Bianohi of Florence, commeod themselves most loyally and 
lealoQsly. 

!• HAvma been admonished by salntaiy precepts 
and entreated by Apostolic compaasion, we respond 
to the aeries of holy messages which you have sent, 
after counsels dear to us. And if on account of 
excess of tardiness we should be adjudged guilty 
of negligence or slothfulneas, may your holy dis- 
cretion ^ prevail oTer your judgments, taking into 
consideration how great and what kind of counsels 

1 Of. CtmvUo, TnL I oap. 11: ''The fint [oanae] is intalleo. 
tnsl blindnaw (eechitd di dtMcrtxiom). . . . Of tiie flnt ire oiay 
rMSon thus: As the leiiBiive part of tiie soul haa iti eyM, by 
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and answen mre neoemij to oar partj, in order 
ihati procfteding fitting^, it may mainfaMn the fidd- 
itj of feUowdiip. But if, peradirantiiTe, after ex- 
amining the matters on irfddi we toneh, we mmy 



h p«wiw Hill iliffiiiwin iMlluiv>> •• to 
M dM ntkml paK bMito ejii^VyvluBk il 
dM dUbiVDOi IB infai|^ M to OMir anaptatioB to a 
nd dw » dkeewMOTt (iIjjcwiimm). Aad m U who k blind 
bk dM ejw of MOM always foDaw dia laad of nHioffa, lor 
mi or good ; ao Ka wbo k UiBd to dia Bg^ of 
alvajiy ia bia jadgBMali, follova dia popalar 
it ba rigbl or vray- • • • Of dia «a of tUa Bg^ of 
maiit dia imniiMwi paopla a^aaaUy ara daparadi baoan 
piad fiOBft dia bagiaaiiv of Aair firaa ia aaaa taada, Aairniad 
ia ao abaorbad ia diat by foroa of Maaoriftj, diat tbayara ai^a- 
bU of aadantaadiiv BoOaiv aha. Aad baoaon dia babit of 
Tirtaa, wbatbor moral or jirtanaataal, iramnrf ba aaqaifad aad- 
daalj} bat naat ba dia foaalt of loag oaat^ww, aad taay ara 
altogadiar darolad toaooia toada, and oaia aodiiig toknowodiar 
dua^ it is impoanbla for ihi&m to bava di oaa iam aat* Wbaaaa il 
bappanadiat tbay oftoa eiy, 'Loiv lifal' to [diat wbiab ii] 
diair daad^ or, 'Daadil' to [diat wbiab is] diab lifa,pfOfidad 
diat aoDMbody bagiaa it And diia is a moat daqgarana affsat of 
tbair bK1^l^na■. Wh ai a io ra Boiddaa praaomaad popalar i^acy 
to ba Tain, baeaaaa ba aaw diat it waa wilboat diaeanmost" 

Alio e£. ComfUo, Tfat ir. oi^ 8: 

** Tba moat baandfal btaaab diat apfjaga fioB dia not of laa- 
aon is ducemmaU. For aa [St] Hmmom aaya, ia dia Prvhgm fa 
the AUet, to andamtaad dia vdadon of ona tbii^ to aaodiar ia 
dia ^adal aet of raaaoa; aad tbia ia diaiiaiaiBWit *' 

Alao ef . Latter XL 2 : 

''Bat dia ignofanea of tba liaid foimadi jadgmaate widioBi 
diaotatioB; aadaraBaaittbiakadidia aaniaafootiaaMgaitada, 
Boia xagaid to ona tbiag aad dia odiar it is daaairad bjila 
daUty." 
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fleem to have been wanting in due oelerity, we 
sapplicate that the superabundanoe of your good- 
neas may be indulgent to us. 

2. As not ungrateful sons, therefore, did we 
behold the letter of your paternal solicitude, which, 
consonant with the beginning of all our desires, 
forthwith filled our minds with so great a joy that 
no one could measure it either in word or thought ; 
for the course of your letter promises more than 
once, under paternal admonitions, that welfare 
which we, wellnigh beside ourselves in our desire for 
it, coveted for our country. For what else did we 
rush into civil war ? What else did our white ban* 
ners seek? To what other end were our swords 
and lances reddened, imless that those who had mu- 
tilated the civil laws in foolhardy enjoyment should 
submit their necks to the yoke of righteous legis- 
lation, and be compelled to maintain the peace of 
the country? In truth, the le^timate barb of our 
intention, flying f orUi from the thong that we have 
stretched,^ sought, seeks, and will seek in the fu- 
ture, only the quiet and liberty of the Florentine 

iC£.Pir^.snr.l7, 18: 

''Let fly 

The bow of sp eec h thoa to the herb hast dnini.'' 



iJsoPtir^. nod. 16-10: 

''Eren as a oross-bow breaks, when 't is disohazged 
Too tensely dzswn, the bowstring and the bow, 
And with less f oiee the arrow hits the mark, 
So I giTo way beneath that heayy burden.'' 
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p6Op]0» But if joo watonofCEr ovr npbli so gnto* 
fnllf to 1189 and BteiTO to laod oar miweaKam bMk 
to too luriuwB of good dtnondup in such a wi^ 
M oar ncrad endemTon wished, who will attempt 
to retom meet tliankB to joa? Neitiier doee it lie 
in oar power, O fsther, nor in that of idntever of 
the Ilorentine people is to be foandoneaxth; hot 
if in heaTen there is any petj whieh pvovides a 
zewaid for snch deeds, may it bestow a soitabfe 
leoompense upon yon,^ — ** upon yon who hare pot 
on oompassum for so g r oat a city, and hasten to 
allay the profsne qoarrels of the citiwpSi 

8. Surely, since F^wteL., a man of earnest ^ety, 
a promoter of poli^ and peace, admonished ns 
and earnestly entreated ns for yoo, emen as yoor 
letter did also, to cease from every assaolt and 
practiee of wailare, and to ddiTer ooiselTOS entirely 
into yoor paternal hands, we, as yoor most deroted 
sons, and lovers of peace and jnstioe, having now 
sheathed oar swords, snbmit oorselves to your 
goidance with ready and sincere good will, as will 
be set forth in the answer of yoor messenger, the 
aforesaid Frate L., and as will be made clear in 
public doooments solemnly proclaimed. 

4. Therefore we sopplicate in a filial tcme, and 
with the greatest affection, yoar merdfol compas- 
sion, praying that yon may be willing to pour down 
upon that Florence, now overwrought for so long 

1 ThH pMi«;« k m dliMfc panvtoM of tlM iBsiid, i eOO-eO& 
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a time, the aleep of tranqiullily and peace ; and 
that like a oompaasionate father, yoa may hold ns, 
who are always the defenders of her people, and 
those who are of oar party, as intrusted to your 
protection, who, as we have never been deficient in 
loYe of country, intend in like manner never to 
deviate from the limitations of yonr precepts, bnt 
always to render an obedience as loyal as dntifal 
to whatever it may jdease yon to command. 



COMMENT ON LETTER L 

A CHAFTEB OF FLORENTINE HISTOBT. 

Hie ettiieiit of the diTided dty. 

Ii^tmOf tL 61. 

The beginning of the year 1800 found all Italy 
at peace ; for the time being arms were laid aside 
and the care of the soul became paramount. The 
roads were thronged with people who, in obedience 
to the mandate of Boniface VlJl., flocked to Borne 
from all parts of the world to receive absolution 
for their sins, and to lay their tributes at the feet 
of that proud and ambitious pontiff. Florence is 
described as never having been in a more pros- 
perous condition, excelling in the number of its 
inhabitants as well as in riches and influence, and 
ruling nearly the whole of Tuscany. But, bajb 
Villani,^ this great prosperily brought forth pride 
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and oorraption, by whioh tiie feasts and pleaanres 
of the Florentines, who up to that time had been 
wont to enjoy many delights, were brought to an 
end; for the seeds had already been sown, which, 
no later than the spring, should yield sneh a har- 
vest of disoord and oppression as to make the time 
that had gone before seem doubly bright by eon* 
trasL 

In the Sesto di Porta San Piero there lived two 
families, from whose envy of each other, which soon 
burst into hatred and bloodshed, were to come all 
tiie misfortunes of the following years. The Cer- 
ohi, at whose head was Messer Vieri, a man of 
whom the chroniclers have little to say, except that 
he was of little malice and no speaker, were rich 
and powerful merchants, with a great number of 
clients ; but they were of ignoble birth, unpolished 
and uncultivated, as people are apt to be who have 
risen from small beginnings to great power and 
influence. The Donati, on the other hand, were 
soldiers and of noble blood, but were not as rich as 
their neighbors ; and this was probably one cause 
of their envy of and hatred for the Cerchi, who 
had lately bought the palace of the Counts Ghiidi 
in their vicinity, and who outshone them in pomp 
and display. Corso, the head of the family, was 
a very different man from the good-natured and 
easy-going, if perhaps rather weak, Vieri de' 
CerohL He is described as having great personal 
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beaaty and a gradoiiB manner, but he was selfish, 
ambitions, and more cmel than Catiline, with a 
mind always intent on eviL^ If the Cerehi had 
ezoifced the en^y of the Donati, the Donati had 
ronsed the hatred of the Cerehi, for on the death 
of his wife, Corso had married the daughter of 
Messer Acoirrito da Graville, an heiress, — mnoh 
against the will of her rebttives, the Cerehi, who 
tried to prevent the union, and thus gave rise to 
much scandal and danger, both to the city and to 
special persons.^ 

Thus the hatred of these two families grew from 
day to day, when, as if to add new fuel to the 
flame, the two branches of the Cancellieri were 
introduced into the city from Pistoia, which seems 
to have excelled itself in doing ill on this occasion,' 
since from it the new &ctions of Bianchi and Neri 
were to take their rise. The Cancellieri were 
descended from Ser Cancelliere, a rich merchanti 
who, being twice married, had many sons, who be- 
came rich knights and worthy men. These in 
turn had many sons, so that at the end of the thir- 
teenth century they counted more than a hundred 

^Villaiiif CVomeo, TiiL 96; Dbio Gompagiii, iiL 21. It ii 
wtU to take the statemento of tlua ehroniele with grmt oantion, 
at in its p ro a o nt f onn there can be amaU doubt that it dates fram 
the fifteenth oentnry. It is prineipany yalnable f or the iiYid and 
lifelike portraits it girea of some oontemporarieSi 

' Dino Gompagm, i 20. 

• In/. zzT. 10-12. 
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men-aUunns, and were nofe only the greatefc fittnfly 
in Pistoia, bat one of the greatest in all Toaoany. 
Bat| as usual, their prosperity produoed envy and 
hatred; and the desoendants of one wife, wlio is 
said to hare been called Bianoa, from whioh the 
faction took its name, oame to odds with those of 
the other wife, who in contradistinction todc the 
name of NerL At last they came to blows, and 
one of the Bianohi was wounded. The Neri, that 
they might be at peace with th^ kinsmen, sent the 
one who had inflicted the wound. to ask pardon, 
and begged that the Bianchi should take what ven- 
geance they chose, wiiich they, having neither pity 
nor mercy, did by catting off his hand. Forth- 
with all Pistoia was divided between the two par- 
ties. The older party names, Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, were forgotten. Murders, fights among the 
dtiflens, and evils of all kinds resulted. At this 
point the Florentines, who feared that the saprem- 
acy of the Gudphs would be destroyed, assumed 
the dictatorship of the city, with the consent of the 
Pistoiese, and ill-advisedly sent the heads of both 
factions to Florence, with the hope of reconciling 
them. The Cancellieri Neri went to the house of 
the Frescobaldi, who were friends of the Donati ; 
the Cancellieri Bianchi to that of the Cerohi, who 
were their relatives ; and thus the Donati became 
the head of the Neri, and the Cerchi of the Bian- 
chi faction.^ 

1 Vmud, CVombo, viB. Sa 
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It is not strange that in an age when passions 
were so unbridled, wben personal animosily ran so 
high, when omelty was rather the role than the 
exception, that the factions, whether Guelph and 
Ohibelline or Neri and Bianchi, with which the 
cities of Italy were rent, should tahe their rise 
from the priyate fends of two powerfol families, 
rather than from any great principles that were 
inyolved ; principles were a matter of secondary 
consideration and followed later on, when one fac- 
tion inyariably ranged itself on the side of the 
Pope, the other on that of the emperor. As in 
1215 the fend between the Bnondelmonti and the 
Amidei had given rise to the factions of Gnelph 
and Ohibelline, so now the quarrel between the 
Cerohi and the Donati made it possible for the 
Bianchi and the Neri to find afoothold in Florence. 
The new factions, which were caused primarily by 
envy and the desire for power, divided all Horenoe 
anew, tore asunder families and neighbors, and 
separated the Guelph party into its two main ele- 
ments. The Neri, or pure Guelphs, with the 
Donati and Pam at their head, was the party of 
the nobles, and in this difEered from that of the 
Quelphs in other cities, which as a rule was made 
up of papolam. It comprised all those, Guelph 
nobles and others, who wished to restrict the gov- 
ernment to a few, and to repress tiie people ; it was 
the party of revolution, and sought to overthrow the 
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ezistiiig goyemment and laws, and looked to the 
Pope as its liead. The Bianehi, on the other hand, 
VTHB the party of moderation, and during its ahort 
Bupremaoy was goilty of no ezoeBBea; it was the 
party of the people in a government of the people, 
and sought to preserve the Uberfy and equality of 
the ilorentines. Its following was so great that it 
held the government of the dty almost entirely in 
its hands, and had its leaders, the Cerchi, been men 
of suoh ambition and capacity as the Donati, there 
can be little doubt that the contest would have 
resulted differently. For the Cerchi were popular 
with all classes : with the papolani on account of 
their wealth and because they did not seek to grind 
them down; with the Ohibellines, because they 
were not too severe when in power ; with the ple- 
beians, or popoh minutOf because they were much 
opposed to the banishment of Giano della Bella, 
and lately because it was discovered that, deserting 
the councils of the Guelphs, they sided more and 
more with the people and the Signoria. Many cit- 
izens and powerful families thus enrolled themselves 
under the banners of the CSerchi. Among these 
were Dante, his ** first friend" — Ghiido Caval- 
canti, — Dino Compagni, and, in fact, all who de- 
sired peace and equality.^ 
Thus far the hatred of the two parties, which had 

1 Dino Compaq, L 20, 21; YUlBidy Cnmka, yvL 89; Gino 
Capponi, Storia di Ftrente^ rtL L bk. ii. oluq^ 4 
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been growing hotter and hotter daring these first 
months of 1800, had shown itself only in insults of 
one sort or another, or in sarcasms from Corso, who 
delighted to call his less brilliant rival P (mno di 
Partem on accoont of his poor oratory. Vieri, at 
the instigation of the Guelphs, who feared that the 
Bianchi would unite with the Ghibellines, had been 
sent for by Boniface VJLU., who offered him tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings if he would be recon- 
ciled with his rivals, and was highly incensed when 
the former departed, saying that he had no quarrel 
with any one. But on the evening of the first of 
May, when according to ancient custom all ilorenoe 
was making merry, and the streets were thronged 
with bands of young men and maidens, who filled 
the air with the sounds of music and laughter, the 
first blood was shed, and that night the whole city 
was in arms. It happened that, as a dance of 
women was going on in the Piazza di Santa Trinita, 
two mounted bands of young Cerchi and Donati, 
who were going about the city armed and ready for 
an encounter, met, grew angry, and began to spur 
their horses against each other. From this a great 
quarrel and melie arose, many were wounded, and 
Biooverino, the son of Bioovero de' Cerchi, had his 
nose severed from his &ce. This, says Villani,^ 
was the beginning of the factions of the Bianchi 
and the Neri, from which such great and evil con- 

1 Oontea, tiiL 39. 
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■eqnenoeB enBued to the Ghielplui and OhibeUineB, 
to all Etoxenoe, and eren to the whole of Italy. 

It mi28t haTB been at this time, or perhaps later, 
that many of the Donati and Cerchi went to attend 
a funeral in the Fiasat de' EresoohaldL It was the 
oostom at sneh gatherings for the dtiaens to sit on 
the ground on rash mats, while those of higher 
rank, oayaliers and doctors, sat above them on 
benches. On this occasion it happened that many 
of the plebeian followers of the Cerchi and Donati 
were sealed opposite each other. One of them, 
ttther to arrange his clothes or for some other par- 
pose, stood np. Straightway those opposite him, 
full of suspicion, stood np also, and laid their hands 
to their swords. This threw the whole assem- 
bly into oonfasion, and the city was np in arms 
once more. Each one fled to his own honse and 
gathered together his followers. A band of the 
Cerchi, among whom was Ghiido CaTalcanti, — a 
bitter enemy of Corso Donati, according to Dino 
Compagni, — with a number of followers on horse 
and foot, rushed to the house of the Donati in the 
Porta San Piero, but not finding them, proceeded 
to San Piero Maggiore, where Corso Donati had 
gathered together some of his friends. The two 
bands immediately fell upon each other, and the 
Cerchi were shamefully repulsed and put to flight. 
¥at this both parties were punished by the com- 
mune. It was not long after this that some of the 
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Ceichi, who had been on their estates at Neposzaxio 
and Pngliano, were set upon as they were return- 
ing to ilorenoe by a band of the Donati, who had 
gathered together at Bemoli; and some of each 
party were woonded. Again each side was aoensed 
by the oommune and condemned to pay a fine ; and 
the Donati, who were for the most part poor, were 
imprisoned for non-payment. The Cerchi, fearing 
that through the arts of their adversaries they 
might be ruined in paying fines, followed their ex- 
ample, against the advice of Vieri and others of 
their house, who knew the constitution and delicacy 
of their young men. And thus they also went to 
prison, where four of them died shortly after eat- 
ing a pork pie, which had been given them by 
Neri Abati, the governor of the prison, who, al- 
though he had undoubtedly poisoned them, was 
nevfflr brought to justice, but lived to commit still 
greater crimes.^ 

During all this time, while the new factions were 
forming in Florence, which were to produce such 
an absolute, such an unexpected change in Dante's 
whole life, we catch no glimpse at all of him, and 
it is not known whether he was in Florence or not. 
It has been conjectured^ that he was in Bome 
taking part in the Jubilee. But wherever he may 
have been at this time, it is certain that he was in 

^ See YillAiiif Oroiiiea, tuL 71. 

> Balbo, VUa di DatUe, bk. i. ohap. 10. 
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Ftorenoe on the fifteenth day of June, when with 
Noff o di Gnido Bnonaf edi, Neri di Meeaer Jaoopo 
del ^ndioe Albert!, Nello di Anjghetto Doni, Bindo 
di Donato Bilenchi, and Biooo Faloonetti, as ool- 
leagoea, with Fasio da Micoiole as got^cdoniere^ 
and with Ser Aldobrandino d' UggaoeionedaCampi 
as secretary, he entered npon his priorate. In 
regard to this OTent he says, in a letter quoted by 
Leonardo Bruni but now lost: ** All my woes and 
misf ortones had their eaose and beginning in my 
nnlnoky election to the priorate, of which, thongh 
I was not on the score of prudence worthy, never- 
theless, on the score of fidelity and age I was not 
unworthy.'* 

The one event which we can be sure took place 
during Dante's term of o£Elce was the coming to 
Florence of the Cardinal Mattoo d' Aoquasparta, 
whom Boni&ce had sent as his legate, at the insti- 
gation of the captains and oouncQ of the Guelphs, 
who feared that tiirough the constant discords of 
the Bianchi and Neri the GhibeUines would again 
come into power. This indeed seemed very likely, 
both on account of the good behavior of the Ohib- 
ellines, and from the fact that many of them, who 
were held good men, had already been elected to 
office. The cardinal arrived in June and was re- 
ceived by the Florentines with all the honor due to 
his high office. But when he asked for fall power 
to reconcile the Florentines and, in order to do 
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away with the faotaons of Bianchi and Neri, wished 
to make ref onxui, to change the manner of electing 
the priors, and to divide the offices and honors 
equally between both parties, the Bianchi, who 
held the Signoria in their hands, fearing lest they 
should lose their power and be deceived by the 
Pope and his legate, were obdurate, and flatly re- 
fused to yield him obedience.^ That they were jus- 
tified in their suspicion of the cardinal was amply 
proved by the events which immediately followed, 
while he was still in Florence. 

On the eve of Saint John, as the various guilds, 
preceded by their consuls, were on their way to 
offer prayers at San Giovanni, as was their custom, 
they were set upon and beaten by certain grandly 
who cried : ** We are they who defeated the enemy 
at Campaldino, and you have deprived us of the 
offices and honors of our city.'* Upon this the 
priors took counsel with some of the citizens, among 
whom was Dino Compagni, and it was determined 
to banish the heads of each party. Of the Donati, 
Corso and Sinibaldo Donati, Rosso and Bossellino 
della Tosa, GKaohinotto and Pazzo de' Pazzi, Greri 
Spini, Porco Manieri, and some others, were ban* 
ished to the Castel della Fieve; of the Cerchi, 
Gentile, Torrigiano, and Carbone de' Cerchi, Gui- 
do Cavalcanti, Baschiera della Tosa, Baldinaccio 
Adimari, Naldo Gherardini, and others, were ban- 
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ished to Sarzana, whither they went immediately. 
Bat perhaps beeaoBe Yieri, the head of the oppo- 
site party, was not banished and Corso, the head 
of the Donati, was, the Donati were not wUling to 
yield obedienoe ; ** and," says Dino, ** if they had 
not obeyed and had taken arms, they would that 
day have taken the city." For the Luochese, with 
the knowledge of the cardinal, were hastening to 
their aid with a large army, and tamed back only 
on being threatened by the priors. The designs of 
the cardinal were thas clearly revealed to them, 
and it was evident that the peace that he sought 
was to abase the party of the Cerchi and exalt that 
of the Donati. When this was understood, many 
turned against him, and some one shot an arrow in 
at the window of the bishop's palace, where he had 
taken up his residence, and so terrified him that he 
removed to the house of Tommaso de' Mozzi in 
Oltramo, and later retired from the city, leaving it 
under an interdict.^ 

After the departure of the Pope's legate, the gov- 
ernment of the city seems to have come entirely into 
the hands of the Bianchi ; for those who had been 
banished to Sarzana were soon recalled, on account 
of the unhealthiness of the place. Ghiido Caval- 
canti, indeed, came back ill, and died on the 27th 
or 28th of August of the same year.^ 

^ Del Liiii£^, Dino Compagni, L pp. 181, 182. 

> It IS impowible to be certain in regud to tlie chronology of 
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The Neri ako were loon recalled from baniali- 
ment, with the exception of Ccwio Donati, who 
had broken from hia phoe of exile, and had gone 
to Borne or Anagni, where the Pope was, to indaee 
him to send some prince of the house of France to 
reinstate his party in power. On his return from 
ilorenoe the Cardinal d' Acqnasparta had given 
an aooonnt of the' state of affiurs tiiere ; and it 
may be supposed that Boni&oe listened with no 
unwilling ear to Corso, who was seconded by the 
prayers and petitions of the captains of tiie 
Onelphs, and of the Spini, the Pope's bankers and 
advisers. They represented that the city had once 
more come into tiie power of the Ohibellines, and 
would, moreover, become a stronghold of the Colon- 
na, his especial enemies ; so Boniface promised to 
lend them the aid of Charles of Yalois, the brother 
of Philip the Fair, who had left France in order to 

■ome of the orenti of tlus year. Wleni, who umenally the nf eet 
gnide in iliie pertienhv , pleoee the dktnrbaiioe «t the fnneial 
in the Palano IVeeoohaldi bi ihe nuwith of Deoember, after tiie 
ootniiyof Oawiinal d* Aeqnaaparta. He alio nya that the heads of 
both partiae were baniahed after the eonapizaey of Saiit» Trinity 
Although in this instanee he aadgns no date, it might be snp- 
poaed from the number of the ohapter timt the erent ooenned in 
the spring of 1301. The banishment of the heads of both parties 
mvat hare taken plaoe dnriqg Dante's priorate, as it is now 
pTored tiiat Ghiido Gayaloanti died on the 27th or 28th of Augnst, 
1800. See Del Lnngo, Dino Compagnif roi. ii. p. 96 [of. also 
ibid. Tol. tt. p. 110, n. 16, and p. 114, n. 28]. 
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]<nn Charles of Naples in an ezpedHicm against 
Philip of Aragon.^ 

In the meantime the leaden of the Neri, the 
oaptains of the Gnelphs, and many eitiaens, had 
met in the ohmroh of Santa Trinita to deyise some 
means of regaining their asoendenoy in the city ; 
bnt the plot was discovered, and for a second time 
the leaders of the party of the Donati were ban- 
ished. While the times were becoming more and 
more tronbloas, we still find Dante appearing soy* 
eral times in pnUio affairs. On the 18th and 14th 
of April, 1801, he voted in the Coandl of the C!ti- 
pttudifii (heads of Arte) and other Signenies on 
tiie manner of the election of the Signoria; the 
28th of April, 1801, by a decree of six officials of 
Florentine streets, he and a notary, Ser Gnglielmo 
della Piagentina, were intrusted witii enlarging 
and restoring the street of San Procolo from Borgo 
della Piagentina to the little stream of the Afirico. 
On Jane 19, 1801, in two meetings of the Coon* 
oil of the Hundred he voted against granting the 
Pope the auxiliary troop of one hundred soldiers 
for which he had asked. This vote, which was in 
the minority, was afterwards nsed as an aooosation 
against Dante. On the 18th of September he 
again voted, whether in the affirmative or negative 
it is not known, in the assembly of all the conncils, 
on the measnre to be taken for the maintenance of 

1 Vaiaai, WiL 48; Dino Compi^m, iL 8. 
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the OrdinanoeB <rf Justice and the Statates of the 
People.^ 

When rumors of what had taken place in Borne 
reached Florence, there was great consternation 
among the people, and espedally among the Bian- 
ohi, who held the goyemment of the dty completely 
in their hands, and feared that the arriyal of 
Charles would at least compel them to divide the 
offices with the Neri, even if they did not lose their 
offices altogether and were not driven from the 
city.* 

1 See Gsspary, Sioria ddla ktteratura italianOf toI. L pp. 
288, 289 ; also, for the doenmeiitB, FimdoeUi, VUa di Daniel ohmp. 
5, notes and iUvstntioiis, pp. 185 1L 

* It has been the onsfeani of hietorians and hiographen to atate 
that the Bianohi aent ambaaaadom, among whom waa Dante, to 
Rome, between the middle of September and the first of October, 
to interoede with Bodf aoe. Bnt in reoent yean grsTe doubts 
hare aiiaen in regard to the embassy, snd espeeially in regard to 
Dante's share in it. The only one among the oontemporaiy 
chroniolem who mentions the embsssy at all ia Dino Gompagni ; 
and he does not say ponlzTely that Dante was one of the three 
ambassadoiB sent F^om the faet that he mentions only two 
names, and sereral pagea farther on, in giTiqg a list of those who 
were banished in April, 1802, names Dante, che era imbatdadon a 
Soma, the story haa grown. Boooaooio hints at sneh an embaasy. 
He doea not, howerer, say Uiat one w(u sent, bnt merely that the 
heads of the party oonsidered that one om^^ to be sent, — pnvved" 
dero^ ehe amboicena n dovesae wutndare aiptq^ -^and that Dante 
should be ohoaen its leader. The story oertainly offers a most 
interesting oommentary upon the dender sonross from which his- 
totiaaa often draw to make up a connected nanatiTe. For Leo- 
nardo Bmni, wntiag in the fifteenth ceatnry, it haa already 
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In the monih of Septamber, 1801, CSuokB oi 
ValoiB arrived at Anagni, whither Charles IL had 
alflo eone to meet him, was iMehred widi doe honor 
by the Pope and Ae easdiBals, and iraa f orthwidi 
made Coont of BiMnagna. After doe eonmiltation it 
was readily ananged that the ei^edition to Sicily, 
whioh had been the principal canae of Us coming 
bom France, shonld be deUyed nntil the following 
spring; and Boni&oe, who had not forgotten his 
wrath against Ae Bianchi and his pmnises to 
Corso and his party, ordered him to proceed 
forthwith to Florence, whioh in his journey from 
Loooa to Anagni he had passed by without enter- 
ing, and in addition to his other titles made him 
Padfler of Tuscany. Accordingly, on All Saints' 
Day, 1801, Charles of Valois made his entiy into 
Florence, with his band of five hundred F^rench- 
men, greatly increased by tiiose, exiles and othen, 
who had joined him from Tuscany, Bomagna, and 
Florence. While Charles was still at Siena, on his 



&0t H« «ij% ** At All liflM Dttoto «M aol 
ia FloMaet, Imfc at Bomt, whm% hm bad hma Moi diortly Vt ion 
m ■■■liMMidnf to Um Pope, to oilar tlio haamomj and peace of tlie 
Mmm," Om Uogiaplier after aaoUMr hae followed la Ue 
etepo, onta In the pMoea* oeataiy IVoja (VeUf alUgmn 4% 
BanU) baa fOM eo far ae to grre tlie argaBHatto tkat Iknte oeed 
witk Boaifaoe. For a ooa^dete afgnaMat agafaiit tha probaMHty 
of ioob aa ombaeiy baviag been eeat, eee Baitoli, iStorio tfeDa 
Uneraiitra daJtoao, toL t. Appendiz ; abo, Se art e n l ac e Hand' 
hook to Daate, Davidaea'a tnaelatloa, pp. 80*^68. 
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my from Anagni, die prion had been very sHspi- 
oioofl of his ooming, and many oonsnltations had 
been held as to whether he shoold be admitted to 
the city or not. Ambassadors had finally been 
sent to him. He had answered with fair and 
friendly words, tha#he came for their well*being 
and to bring peace among them, and he had sworn 
that he would acquire no jurisdiction oyer Flor- 
ence, that he would assume none of the ofSoes or 
honors of the city, either in the name of the em- 
pire or in any other way, and that he would not 
change any of its laws or customs. The Floren- 
tines now went forth to meet him and to do him 
honor, with banners flying and with horses capar* 
isoned with silk and doth of gold. Viewed in the 
light of ike events that now followed in such qpkk 
succession, there is soiiiething ghasdy about his 
entry. Underneath all ike diqplay, all the feigned 
joy at his coming, the citizens were fall of fear and 
suspicion, which were ready to break forth at any 
moment. 

The city was weakly governed. The priors, 
among whom was Dino CSompagni, though good 
men and above suspicion, were not equal to the 
exigencies of the times. Their policy was vaciUalr 
ing ; they seem to have been wiiliout a leader, and 
were entirely unable to cope with Boniface and 
C!harles of Yalois. They spent their time in con- 
sultation when prompt action was all that could 
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have saved the city. In order not to be snspeoted, 
they called a cooncil of forty dtiieiis of both par- 
ties, which instead of aiding them only made mat- 
ters worse. Those who were evil-minded bid not 
speak, and the others had lost ooorage ; some held 
the floor while talking f ooliddy ; some spent the 
time in blaming the priors; and some vrished 
them deposed from office and otiiers pat in their 
place. In the mean time CharleSi who had refosed 
to accept tiie quarters nsoally assigned to princes 
and people of distinction when they visited Flor- 
ence, had gone to the house of the Rescobaldi in 
Oltramo. 

On the 5th of November the podesti^ captain, 
priors, all the councilors, the Bishop of Florence, 
and all the people of note, gathered in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, and after some debate 
concluded to confide to Charles the care and gov- 
ernment of the city, with authority to reconcile the 
Bianchi and Neri factions of the Guelphs. He on 
his side accepted, and swore, as the son of a king, 
to preserve the city in a good and peaceful condi- 
tion. But even as he swore he perjured himself, 
for, by the advice of Musciatto Franiesi, a Floren- 
tine who had come with him from France, his peo- 
ple, who had thus far gone without arms, were now 
armed. Forthwith fear and suspicion, which had 
been smouldering so long, broke forth; grandi 
and popclani flew to arms ; each house was f orti- 
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fiedand garrisoned ; and the city iraB barrioaded in 
many plaoes. The bell on the palace d the priors 
tolled in vain ; not a single one of the Cexchi ms 
to be seen either on foot or horseback. Two of 
the Adimari, with their followers, alone answered 
the summons; but finding no one, they retired, 
leaving the piaasza deserted. 

To make the confusion complete Corso Donati 
returned from banishment at this point, with the 
connivance of Lackland,^ and with aband of friends 
and followers broke into the dty, aided by friends 
within the walls. Schiatta de' Canoellieri, the cap* 
tain of the three hundred horse, hearing of his 
coming, wished to take him. Yieri de' Cerchi, 
however, who is mentioned but once in all this 
troublous time, objected, and, relying on his peo- 
ple, said, ^^Let him come." In ilie meantime cry- 
ing, ** VwtJLt Messer Carao e 7 harone / " the people 
flocked to Donati's side. He, seeing his power 
and following, which increased at eacb moment, 
rushed forthwith to the prisons and released the 
prisoners ; then to the palace of the podesta; then 
to that of the priors, and compelled them to lay 
down their authority and return to their houses. 
The criminals, evil«doers of all kinds, and the 
exiles who were in the city, seeing Florence with- 
out head or government, took courage and began 
to rob shops and counting-houses, the dwellings of 

^ [ChariM of Valon mm ninknamad SenntoRft, LMUaad.] 
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the BbneU and of IkoM wk> coidd nol doiaBd 
t h i inwJ f M > For fife long di^ ilie dftjr lenuaned 
witfioiil govemois ; eneielE^ le^gaed; piDegey lonr* 
der, acaoDy end ontngee of all kiBda took place. 
Cotao Donati, who aeema to hsfe beea more like a 
fifflifl lm*aniati t than a ^ — » y heind ai?tod as leader* 
and initigatfid hie foUomn to now horroca. For 
eig^ daje nmo banda went thioagh the oonntiy, 
robbing and homing hooaee. Daring all thia tine^ 
Charlee of Valois lifted no finger to safe the ettf , 
gsfe no heed to the oathe ho had taken ae the son 
of a king, hot piUaged and extorted money on hia 
own aooount. 

Finally there was a IqH, and Qiarlee and lus 
ommcil elaoted new priors to complete the unex- 
pired term of Ihose who had been depoeed from 
office, — thia time all from the Neri and from the 
worst of the popolanL A few days later these 
priors ohcee as podestk Canto GabrieUe da Ghibbio, 
an ardent Ghielph, who had come to Florence with 
Chades of Valois. 

In the same month (NoTember, 1801) Boniface 
again sent Cardinal d* Acqnasparto to pacify the 
warring elements in the city. Whatever may have 
been the Pope's object, it is erident that the cardi- 
nal, though diimsy and not equal to theemergem^, 
was perfectly honest in his attempto. Heananged 
several marriages among the rival families, the 
usual way of bringing concord out of discord ; but 
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when lie mBhed to divide the offioes among the 
two faetions, the Neri, with Qiarles at their back, 
abaolntely deolined to accept his aathority, and he 
again departed, leading the city under an interdict 
All semblance of a peace was again dissipated on 
Christmas Day. For as Niccolb de' Cerohi and 
some companions were passing, on their way to the 
country, through the Piaisa di Santa Croce, where 
a setmon was being preached, they were peroeiTed 
by Simone, the son of Corso Donati and nephew 
of Niccolb^ and followed to the bridge oyer the 
Affrico. There Simone assaulted and killed his 
uncle. In the nMScy however, he was himself 
wounded, and died the same or the following night, 
which, says Yillani, was considered a great misfor- 
tune, as he was the most accomplished youth in 
Florence, and the only hope of his father. 

Cante GabrieUe had proyed a willing tool in the 
hands of the Neri,and the first few months of 1802 
were filled with accusations, condemnations, and 
confiscations, though at first no one was banished. 
But still the Neri were not satisfied : they entered 
into an agreement with Pierre Ferrant of Langue- 
doc, one of Charles's barons, to make a conspiracy 
with the Cerchi, Baldinaccio degli Adimari, Baschi- 
era de' Tosinghi, Naldo Gherardini, and others of 
the Bianchi, and to promise for a large sum of 
money to reinstate them in power and betray Valois 
into their hands. Letters consequently were drawn 
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ap, or forged, to whioh the aeel of the Bianofai 
wms affixed. These were earned to Qiarles by 
Ferranty as had been agxeed.^ Forthwith all the 
Cerohi Bianohi of Porta San Piero and the others 
were <»ted to appear, bat either beoaose of their 
fear at haying been diseovered or becaose they 
were afraid of losing their lives by the perfidy of 
the Neri, they fled from the eity, — some to Arewso, 
some to Pistoia, and some to Pisa. In oonseqnenoe 
of this they were on the Aik of April oondemned 
as rebels, and banished ; their palaces were raied, 
and their goods in town and oonntiy oonfisoated. 
Charles of Y alois then started immediately on his 
expedition to Sicily. He had come ostensibly to 
bring peace; instead he brought discords, blood- 
shed, all the horrors of intestine war&re, and 
misery to hundreds, and caused many to wander 
about the world as exiles from their native land.* 
More than six hundred, Dino Compagni says, were 
included in this decree of banishment ; among them 
was Dante, who had been the subject of two pre- 
vious decrees this year. The first decree bears ike 
date of January 27. In it Dante is accused of 
barratiy, extortion, corruption, and of agitating 
against the Pope, Charles of Yalois, the peace of 
the city and of the Gudphs, and is condemned to 
the payment of the large sum of five thousand 

^ For » difFerant aoooimt im Dino Gompagni, iL 25. 
^ ViUani, Cnmica, Tiii 49 ; Dino ComiMpii, ii. 28. 
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small florins, and in de&ult thereof, within three 
days, to the loss of all his goods, and in any 
oase to an exile without the confines of Tuscany 
for the space of two years, and exclusion from all 
office or honor. Since Dante had neither res^nded 
to the citation nor paid the fine, and thereby con- 
fessed his guilt, a second decree was issued on 
March 10. It condemned him to be burned alive 
(igni comburaiur sic quod mariatur) if he ever 
came into the power of the commune. ^ 

Where Dante was, what his thoughts were, or 
what part he may have taken in the affiurs of Flor- 
ence during these terrible months can now never 
be known. In regard to his wanderings after the 
decree of banishment almost an equal uncertainty 
exists. Here and there a line in the Divina 
Ccmmeduij or a tradition, often unreliable, which 
still clings to a town, that the poet once visited it, 
or occasionally some more positive indication, gives 
a glimpse of him ; and again for years at a time a 
darkness that nothing can dissipate hangs over 
him and his wanderings. 

In June, 1802,' the Cerchi, Ghiidalotti, Bicasoli, 

1 For the text of the two deereee see Fratioelli, Vita di DanU, 
notes and iUnstrations to ohap. 5, pp. 147 ff. 

* There is some nnoeitaintj in regard to this date, from the f aot 
that the parchment is partially destroyed and the year cannot 
now be read. Varions dates haye been assigned by different 
biographers : 1802, 1808, 1804, 1806, 1807 ; bnt 1802 seems the 
most probable. See Bartoli, Storia dttta kit, it, toI. t. chap. 9. 
[See also Del Lnngo, Dino Compagm, n, 660 ff .] 
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Paan, Soolari, Ubertini, Ubeiti, and otiion met in 
the choir of the abbej dhmdi of San GK)denao in 
Mngello,^ and promifled to indemnify die UhaL 
dini for an j damage that might be done to their 
poeaemons, especially to the caatle of Montao- 
oenioo, in the approaching oontest (oooomone novi- 
tatis seu guerre fadU vd fadende per castrum 
MdmUa Aeeianieht)^ Dante was present at this 
agreementi and his name is among those of the 
bondsmen in the dooomenti which has come down 
tons. 

The majority of the exiles, howeyer, had congre- 
gated at AresBO, where they were at first cordially 
receiTed by Ugacoione della Fagginola, who was at 
that time podestii for the sixth time. Bnt jnst as 
in Florence there had been a division of the 
Chielphs, so now in Axesao the Ghibellines divided 
into pore Ghibellines, or Secchi, and diose who 
had a leaning toward the Gndphs, or Verdi 
Ugoccione, who had been promised a cardinal's 
hat for his son by Boniface, and was thinking of 
allying himself by marriage to Corso Donati,' was 

^ [A nJley of Towaiiy, to IIm narth of FIoomom, towndi Um 
ApemdiiM of Bomagii*: imUj tlia higbMl part of the Val di 
Sirre.] 

* [A eaffle of ftho UlMldiiii in Mngollo, About twenty nilei 
from Florenoe. The appwohing ooatett mm the fint cam- 
paign in Mngello, an wMnooearfnl attempt from that Tantage 
gioimd to injnie and oontrol Florentine territory. See Diao Gom- 
pagni, ii. 29.] 

* litta, Famglie cMri italianet toL i. aab Signori ddla Fag- 
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the natural leader of the Verdi. In oonseqnenoe 
he was strongly snspeoted bj the Bianohi, who^ al- 
ihongh they had been ardent Grnelphs but a short 
time before, were now siding with the GhibeUines. 
Indeed, we find them shortly after at Forll with 
Soarpetta degli Ordekffi, who formed a league 
which comprised Forll, Im<da, Faensa, Bologna, 
Arezzo, with Ugocoione (against his will), Fede- 
rigo di Montef eltro, and Bernardino da Polenta, 
while Pisa, Pistoia, and the Ubaldini held them- 
selves in arms and ready to join him. In March, 
1S08, Soarpetta moved against Florence at the head 
of eight hundred horse and six hundred foot, 
among whom were the Bianchi and Ohibelline 
exiles, who thenceforth made one party. But this 
army wasted itself on ike CasteUo di Puliciano, 
near the Borgo San Lorens>, which was taken 
without any resistance. When news of this 
reached Florence, immediately the whole force of 
the city, with a band of Lucchese allies led by 
Folderi da Calvoli, podesta and a personal en- 
emy of Soarpetta degli Ordelaffi, went out to 
meet them, and so terrified them that the Bolo- 
gnese, who daimed to have been deceived l^ the 

giuola nd ManirfeUro, wajB that Ugnooione della FagginoU's 
dftnghtar, whose name is noknoim, mamed Gorso Doiiati*s son ; 
but if Villam is eorreot in saying th*t the latter had only one son, 
this eannot be tme, sinoe he was wonnded on Ghristmas Day, 
1901, and died that day or the next 
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Bianohi, took to flight, and their fear conuiumioa- 
ting itself to othero, the whole force was routed 
withoat strikiiig a blow. Many threw away dieir 
arms and were killed as they fled, and many were 
taken prisoners, to be led back to Florence and 
barbaronsly treated by FoleierL Among tiie latter 
was the judge Donate Alberti, who was ridden 
with a noose around his neck on an ass, and after 
haying been derided by the citisens, was beheaded 
in yirtoe of a law which he himsalf had made 
while prior.^ 

In the early spring of 1804 (althoogh exactly 
when is not known) the exiles had chosen Alessan- 
dro da Bomena as their captain,' and a council of 
twelTe, among whom, says Leonardo Bruni, was 
Dante. Many things had taken place dunng the 
year to make them hope that their return to their 
dtj was not far distant, and the affair of Mugello 
had not cast them down utterly.' In Florence 
the Neri had not been at peace. Corso Donati 
was dissatisfied because he had not so much power 
as he thought himself worthy of or entitled to, and 
some of the nobles had taken sides with him 
against the people. He had demanded that the 
accounts of the city should be examined ; the pri- 
ors, with the people at their back, had resisted. 
Immediately Florence was in an uproar. Tower 

iVillaiii,Oomea,Tiii6a > [See Appendix.] * [See alKire, p. 2S.] 
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and fortress were armed in the ancient manner; 
again robbery, murder, and arson were let loose 
upon the oily, whioh was only saved from absolute 
destrootion by the Lucchese, who came at the re- 
quest of the commune, quieted the tumult, and 
after disarming both parties, went away. In addi- 
tion to this, in October of the preceding year, Boni- 
face Yni. had ended a life of pride and ambition, 
and the calm and wise Benedict XL had ascended 
the papal throne, — *^ a good man, honest and just, 
of pure and religious life, who had every wish to 
do good," according to Yillani ; ^^ a man who was 
neither a Gruelph nor a Qhibelline, but a universal 
father, who did not sow but removed discord," ac- 
cording to another authority* In the spring of 
1804, wishing to see Florence not only at peace 
with herself, but desiring to reconcile her with all 
Tuscany, and to bring back the exiles, he sent 
as his legate Niccolb da Prato, the Cardinal 
of Ostia. The cardinal, a great diplomat, clever, 
wise, and farnseeing, who although of Qhibelline 
extraction was opposed to the furor of parties, 
arrived in Florence March 10, and was received 
I^ the Florentines with oUve branches and every 
sign of joy, as by people who had become divided 
and discordant while having every wish to live in 
peace. After he had been in Florence a few days, 
he set forth the prerogatives of his embassy and 
the commands that he had received from the Pope, 
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in a Mimon wUeh he preulied in Piana di Sao 
Gjaranni, and found f oiihwitli tibat the laige mass 
of the people were in hie faTor, that thej were 
weaiy of the oonetant ehanges, disooids, hlood- 
shed, and riote that the nobles weie constantly 
liringing about to o p p re s s them, and that tiiqr de> 
siied peaoe. Thej immediately gave him full an- 
tibority to reoonoile the oitiaeiis within the eity and 
the exiles, to choose prion, ^on/oIoiMsri, and si- 
gnorie aooording to his wishes. Armed with this 
authority he reviTed Ae system of gmrfalom&ri 
ddle eompagnie^ and calling tliem gave them the 
gonfalons. But although the people were much 
encouraged by the reforms of the <miriiinal, the no- 
bles never ceased to oppose him and to put diiB^ 
cnlties in his way. But for all that he was in no 
way discouraged, and either at the end of March 
or at the be^^nning of April [1804] sent a certain 
iVate L. with a letter to the Bianchi, promismg 
that if they would desist from all attacks, he would 
eflEeet their return, reinstate them in their old privi- 
leges, and reform Fbrence according to their 
wishes. To this they answered,* promising as his 
sons to submit themselves entirely to his guidance, 
and never to deviate from the limitations of his 
precepts. He then caused twelve delegates of the 



^ [GompMiiM of oitiiMi militi% eliitiiymdHMJ I17 ftbiir ■teadaid^ 
imtitiited in Um tmw of ^^popdo peoMo, in 1260.] 
* [In Um tongotag l«ttor.] 
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ti to oome to Florence, lodged them in the 
Borgo San Niooolb, and brought about frequent 
consultations between them and the captains of the 
Ghielphs and Neri, to consider the surest way to ea- 
tabUsh a peace, and as usual to arrange marriages 
which should bind together both parties. But in 
these conferences it seemed to the Guelphs and Neri 
that the cardinal was too ardent a partisan of the 
Ghibellines and Bianchi ; and in order to bring his 
mission to nought they ordered letters to be forged 
and sent with the cardinal's seal to his Bianchi and 
Ghibelline friends in Bologna and Bomagna, beg- 
g^g them to come to his aid without delay with 
horse and foot. They came as far as Trespiano and 
MugeUo. Forthwith Florence was thrown into con- 
fusion, and there was great fear, as many innsted 
that the letters had been written by the cardinal. 
The twelve delegates of the Bianchi and Ghibel- 
lines immediately returned to Arenm, and the 
<urmy, by order of the cardinal, returned whence 
it had come. Florence was somewhat quieted, but 
that all sdspicion might be removed, the Signoria 
begged the cardinal to go to Prato and Pistoia to 
reconcile the citizens of those places, and because 
he could not do otherwise he departed. But the 
captains of the Guelphs and the Neri, seeing that 
he favored the Bianchi and Ghibellines, ordered 
the Gruazzalotti, a powerful Guelph family of 
Prato, to cause a riot against him, and he was 
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obliged to flee in fear of losiiig liis life. He laid 
the city under an interdict, retomed to Florence, 
and by promising abeidntion for thoae who should 
join him, endeayored to raise an army to go against 
the inhabitants of Frato. Many who were more 
Ghibelline than Ghielph in feeling flocked to his 
standards. Again the dty was thrown into an 
uproar, and the Ghielphs and Neri likewise aimed 
themselves ; and many who had sided with him 
turned against him. The cardinal then saw that he 
could not accomplish his object against Prato, and 
that Florence was on the CTe of a rerolution. He 
therefore departed (June 4), saying : ^ Since yon 
will have war and anathemas, and will neither hear 
nor obey the messenger of Christ's Vicar, nor have 
peace or repose amongst yourselves, remain as you 
list, with the malediction of Heaven and the Holy 
Church upon your heads." Thus, excommunicat- 
ing the citizens and laying the city under an inter- 
dict, he returned to Benedict XI., who approved 
of all that he had done.^ 

^Villaiii, Ortmiea, TiiL 09. 
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Thib letter wrote Dante Alighieri to the CoimtB Oberto 
and Gnido da Romena after the death of their uncle, Count 
Alexander da Romena, condoling with them for his decease. 

1. The illnstrioas Count Alexander, your unde, 
whose soul, in the days just passed, has retomed 
to the heavenly land whence it had come, was my 
lord, and his memory will dominate me even so long 
as I live ; for his greatness of soul alone, whioh is 
now abundantly rewarded above the stars with a 
worthy guerdon, made me his vassal for many 
years. Indeed, this virtue, united in him with all 
others, rendered his name illustrious beyond the 
fame of the Italian heroes. With what were his 
heroic banners embkzoned if not with ^^ We show 
the scourge that putteth vice to flight " ? For he 
bore outwardly scourges ai^ent on a field gules, 
and within, a mind through love of virtue repelling 
vice. Let it grieve, therefore, let the noblest race 
in Tuscany grieve, that shone with so great a man ; 
and let all his friends and vassals grieve, whose 
hope death has cruelly struck down. 

Among these last, ah me I must I grieve, who, 
driven from my country and undeservedly an eadle. 
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brooding oyer my nusfortmieB, consoled myself oon- 
tinnally with the pieoionB hope I phM)ed in him. 

2. Bnt, although the bittemees of woe weighs 
npon ns, for the loss of the bodily parts, if we con- 
sider the intelleetaal parts that remain, sorely the 
light of a sweet consolation will arise before the 
eye of the mind. For he who honored the Vtrtoes 
on earth, is now honored by the Virtnes in heaven ; 
and he who was a Paladin of the Boman Court in 
Tuscany, now chosen- a Courtier of the Etenial 
Kingdom, exalts among the Princes of the Blessed 
in the Heayenly Jerusalem. Wherefore, my dear- 
est Lords, I woold entreat yon with humble pray- 
ers to grieye with moderation, and to turn your 
backs upon thoughts of the body, except in so far 
as they can serve you as examples ; and as that 
most just man has appointed you heirs of his es- 
tate, so may you, as you are his nearest relatives, 
clothe yourselves in his surpassing character. 

8. But in addition to these things, I, as your vas- 
sal, would sue your discretion for pardon, for not 
taking part in the sad rites : neither neglect nor in- 
gratitude withheld me, but the unforeseen poverty 
that exile has put upon me. For she, like a savage 
persecutor, has thrust me down into the abyss of 
her bondage without horses or arms ; and although 
I struggle with all my might to rise, she, accursed, 
thus far prevailing, contrives to restrain me.^ 

^ Of . tJtt Utter to On GtBiid«, whut DMite agaiii ipwhi ol 
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THE CX)UNTS GUIDI. 

The Gounty Gnido, ind whoe'er the name 
Of the gxeat BfiTliwnime nnoe haih taken. 

Faradiao, zii. 96, 99. 

NoTHiNO oan be more piofiiable to the student 
of the Middle Ages than the study of the lives of 
the indiyidnal members of some of the great Italian 
families. In them he will find revealed the spirit 
whioh animated the whole age, and he cannot fail 
to be impressed by their vivid personality, — a per- 
sonality which, even when but little is known of 
the man, nevertheless stamps him upon the mind 
as intensely alive, with a life in whioh the passions 
knew no cheek. Anger, love, hatred, each in turn 
swayed him with a power which is only possible 
when man is emerging from barbarism, when self 
is paramount, and his duty to his fellows but dimly 
peroeived, or not at all, and when even the super- 
stition or religious fear that caused him so often 
to endow convents or build churches could not 
restrain him. Even the legends and traditions 
with which the early history of these families is 
often overlaid are valuable, for they too show in 

the poverty that exile haa pnt upon him : '* For porerty preaMth 
■o hard upon me that I mnat needa ebaadoii iiieae and other 
thing! uefnl for the pnUie good.** 
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no BinaU degree die temper whieh animated the 
times. 

Daring the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
tones, the Grnidi were eertainly one of the richest 
and most powerful fiunilieH of Italy. They grada- 
ally extended their infloenoe in eyeiy direction 
from their original possessions in the higher val- 
leys of the Apennines, purchasing or conquering 
one castle after another, until, as Y illani says, they 
were lords of nearly the whole of Bomagna. In 
the Casentino, which is entirely watered by the 
Amo, they established their principal seats, in 
the castles of Poppi, Bomena, and Porciano ; sev- 
eral other members of the family settled on the 
other side of the mountains, in the strongholds of 
Bagno and Montegranelli, to which vast territories, 
watered by the Savio, were tributary. They also 
possessed strong castles in the country of Dovadola 
and Modigliana, through which flows the stream 
which takes its rise near San Godenzo, and from its 
slow and placid course is called at first Acquaoheta, 
but in the valley of the Badia di San Benedetto in 
Alpe, to-day almost destroyed, changes its name to 
Montone. They possessed this ample domain with 
the fullest authority, as the diplomas given to them 
by emperors from Barbarossa to Charles lY., which 
speak of valuable services rendered by them, fully 
testify. Their castles and strongholds were innu- 
merable, grand and solid in construction, as the 
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frequent mins still to be found in the Caaentino, 
the Yal di Sieve, and Bomagna testify. The mon- 
asteries and many ohaiches that they endowed also 
confirm the reputation of the family for extraordi- 
nary power and riches. 

In the thirteenth centory we find the Guidi 
occupying important positions, — such as podesta, 
captain of the people, imperial or papal vicar, — 
and sometimes as church dignitaries, not only in the 
Bomagnolese towns of Faenza, Cesena, and Forli, 
but also in the Tuscan towns of Pistoia, Arezzo, 
Pisa, and even Florence. 

At the first glance it seems marvelous that such 
power and influence could decay, but the &ot is 
easily explained when we learn that on account 
of their Lombard origin, the Gruidi divided their 
property equally among their male children, and 
observed no law of primogeniture ; and also that 
they were surrounded by growing communes, who 
were always searching for opportanilies to increase 
their own territories at the expense of the border- 
ing barons ; and that Florence, Siena, AresBzo, Bo- 
logna, Faenza, ForB, Bavenna, and many other 
places, made themselves strong by despoiling this 
and that count of his estates, now by force of arms, 
now by treaty. Florence even went so far as to 
make a law by which her citizens were prohibited 
from intermarrying with the Ghiidi on pain of a 
fine of four thousand Hre, and which further de- 
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dared that all the dukben of saoh a mdon would 
be considered illegitiinato, and thoa incapaUe of 
saoeeeding to the property of thdr parents. 

Like ahnoat all the Italian nobles of that time, 
who were principally of Lombard or German ori- 
gin, the Ghiidi were for a long time loyal adherents 
of the empire ; not because of any attachment to 
the empire as an institation^^an idea which their 
own ambitions schemes entirely predaded, — but 
because their frequent quarrels among themselves 
very often necessitated theb calling on the em- 
peror for protection, who invariably took tiie part 
of the weak against the strong. As early as the 
latter part of the eleventh centnry, however, we 
And them dosdy allied with the great Contessa 
Matilde of Tuscany, and hence siding with Greg- 
ory Vli. against Henry IV. ; and in the thirteenth 
century we find them, especially the Bomena 
branch of the family, constanfly shifting from side 
to side, now Grndph, now Ghibelline. 

The darkness that hangs over so many of the 
men as wdl as the deeds of the Middle Ages, that 
surrounds so many of the acts of Dante's Uf e, has 
cast a more than usually impenetrable veil over the 
early history of tiie Counts GuidL Difficulties 
assail the student on every side ; and the numerous 
writers who have devoted their attention to the 
subject, instead of making matters clearer, seem 
often only to have added to the confusion. With 
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the exoeption of a few legends, whieh, although 
beUeved for many years, can no longer be cxedited, 
Ktde is known of the early members of the family, 
save what can be found in parchments relating 
to the churches or monasteries which they endowed, 
either in expiation of their own crimes, or for the 
salvation of the soul of some relative. Their later 
history and genealc^ are inextricably entangled 
by the fact that so many of the members of the 
family bore the same name at the same time. We 
find Tegrimos and Guidos in great numbers, and 
later on the confusion existing between the Aghi- 
nolf OS and the Alessandros is such as to render it 
doubtful to which generation they severally belong, 
although it is especially important for the vindi« 
cation of Dante's character that all such doubts 
should be removed. 

Yillani says in his chronicle ^ that the founder 
of the family, whom he calls Gruido, came to Italy 
with the Emperor Otto at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, and was made Count Palatine of Tuscany, 
and rewarded with Modigliana in Bomagna ; but 
nevertheless the most remote notices of the family 
start with Tegrimo, Count Palatine of Tuscany, 
about whom littie is known except that he was a 
Lombard.^ He is mentioned in documents as 
early as 927, and owed the coimtship of Modigliana 

^ Oofitca, ir. 1, ind t. 87. 
s Sm Plate L, p. 42. 
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to his wife Engelrada, of the house of the Onesti 
in Bayenna. The story goes that as he was follow- 
ing a deer in the ohase, he approached the castle of 
Modigliana, and that when he had killed the ani- 
mal, he presented it as a gift to the lady of the 
castle, Engelrada, daughter of Martino, Duke of 
Bayenna. The conrteous act pleased the lady, and 
she ofEered her hand to the count, together with 
the great riches which belonged to her ; and thus 
extended Tegrimo's own domains.^ Yillani goes 
on to relate that the Ghiidi became lords of almost 
the whole of Bomagna, with their capital at Ba- 
yenna ; but that on account of their tyranny, the 
people rose up and slew them, only one being 
sayed, a child, called Ghiido, who was in Modigli- 
ana with his nurse, and who afterwards took the 
name of Beyisangue. But there can be no doubt 
that the child's real name was Tegrimo, and that 
he was named after his grand&ther, the founder of 
the &mily. The name of Beyisangue was giyen to 
him because when he reyenged himself upon the 
slayers of his parents, his sayage hatred caused him 
to lick their blood from his sword. Various Tegri- 
mos and Gruidos follow, and soon we find Gfuerra 
added as a surname to the latter and thenceforward 
an integral part of the name. Strangely enough, 
the principal notices that haye come down to us of 
the first Ghiidoguerra relate to the endowment of 

^ Littft, FamiffUe oMnri t^ume, toL iz. 
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▼azious monasteries and ohmebes, although the 
name was probably giTon to him on aoooimt of his 
warlike spirit The oldest of these doooments has 
ref ex«noe to the foundation of the Hermitage of S. 
Bamaba di Ghunngno^ which he and his wife, £r- 
mellina, oonstmeted and endowed about 1058, mak- 
ing a gift of it to St Peter Damian for his monks 
of Fonte Avellana. On account of this gift a quar- 
rel seems to have arisen between St Damian and 
the count, in which the former was accused of ye- 
nality and ayarice, but was exonerated by Or^goiy 
VII. On account of the darkness of the times in 
which Gruidoguerra lived but little is known of his 
political Uf e. It is certain, however, that he held 
the absolute government of Fistoia in his hands ; 
and there are many documents between 1060 and 
1108 which inform us of his presence with the 
Marchesa Beatrice and afterwards with tiie Con- 
tessa Matilde in the procedures which were held in 
Tuscany and in other places of Italy subject to 
their jurisdiction. His son, Guidoguerra H, is 
also mentioned as assisting the Contessa Matilde 
in her law procedures, and is called the Marohese, 
because he was adopted by her and would have 
been her heir, if motives, of which we must remain 
in ignorance, had not induced her to leave her 
estates to the Pope. 

The third Ghiidcguerra and his sister Sofia, chil- 
dren of the last named, seem to have been not the 
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least remarkable members of this remarkable &m- 
ily. Giiido accompanied Conrad to the crosades, 
and when the latter died in 1152, attended the 
diet at Frankfort at which Frederick of Soabia^ 
called BarbaroBsa» was elected emperor, and was 
forthwith chosen his ambassador to treat with 
£agenitts III. He was also at the famous diet 
which Frederick held at Boncaglia on his way to 
be crowned at Bome, to which consuls and repre- 
sentatives of almost all the cities of Italy came to 
swear fidelity to the emperor, and he seems to 
have followed Frederick's fortunes imtil his coro- 
nation in 1155. After this year his name is not 
agun encountered. His sbter Sofia, who was the 
Abbess of Pratoyecchio, a position which several 
other members of the family afterward held, was a 
woman of great spirit She governed the estates 
of ber brother, Ghiidogaerra, during his continual 
absence, and very f requentiy, escorted by the 
coimt's followers, rode to this or that castie to 
administer justice to the vassals; she likewise 
performed the same office for the dependents of 
the monasteries of Bosano, Pratoveochio, and San 
Benedetto di Arezzo, over all of which she had 
jurisdiction. When her brother died she became 
groardian of his son, Guidoguerra lY., who was 
very young at the time. 

Guidoguerra lY., like his father, followed Bar- 
barossa, and in the first months of 1166 received 
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the emperor at his euOe of Modigliana, where 
the empTess gave fairih to a wm. During his 
lifetime we see the growth of the communes, for 
in 1181, after a three years' war with Faemia, he 
was compelled to sue for peace, and obtained it bj 
paying a yearly tnbnte of a byaatine of gold for 
all his possessions in Romagna. In order to de- 
fend himself againstthe power of the communes, he 
obtained a new diploma, dated May 25th, 1191, from 
Henry VL, in which the emperor, beside enumerat- 
ing more than two hundred castles possessed by 
Ghiidoguerra and placed under the imperial protec- 
tion, declared that he gaye it in answer to the 
prayers of his beloved and dearest prince, for the 
magnificent and honorable services that Grnido- 
guerra's ancestors had rendered to his predeces- 
sors, that Chiidognerra's &ther had rendered to Lo- 
thario, Conrad, and Frederick, and, in fine, for the 
not less important services rendered by Grnido- 
guerra himself. Because Ghiidoguerra did not re- 
ceive from the emperor the protection for which 
he had hoped, or for some other unknown rea- 
son, after this time we find him falling away from 
the imperial party and allying himself with the 
Guelphs, and more especially with the Florentines. 
But when Otto IV . came to Italy to receive the 
imperial crown, Gruidognerra's Ghibelline spirit 
was reawakened, for it seems that he went to meet 
the emperor on the borders of Germany. It 
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must have been this fact which caused Yillani and 
the other chroniclers to state that he came from 
Germany with the emperor and was the founder 
of the family.^ 

One of the most graceful stories of this time is 
told about Guidoguerra and his wife Guafdrada, 
first briefly by Yillani, and afterwards by Boccaccio 
in his usual graphic manner, as follows: *'The 
emperor Otto IV., being by chance in Florence 
and having gone to the festival of St. John, to 
make it more gay with his presence, it happened 
that to the church with the other city dames, as 
our custom is, came the wife of Messer Berto and 
brought with her a daughter of hers called Gual- 
drada, who was still unmarried. And as they sat 
there with the others, the maiden being beautiful 
in face and figure, nearly all present turned roimd 
to look at her, and among the rest the emperor. 
And having much commended her beauty and man- 
ners, he asked Messer Berto, who was near him, 
who she was. To which Messer Berto smiling an- 
swered : ^ She is the daughter of one who, I dare 
say, would let you kiss her if you wished.' These 
words the young lady heard, being near the speaker; 
and somewhat troubled by the opinion her father 
seemed to have of her, that, if he wished it, she 
would suffer herself to be kissed by any one in this 
free way, rising, and looking a moment at her 
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&dier, and blushing with ahaine, 8«id : ' Fatber, do 
not make sooh oonrtooiifl promiMS at the ezpenae 
of my modesty, for eerlainly, onless by yiolenoe, 
no one shall ever kiss me, except hbn whom yon 
shall give me as my hnsband*' The Empevor on 
hearii^ this, mnch commended the woxds and the 
yomg lady. • • • And calling ferward a noUe 
youth called Gnido Beisangne, called Gnido the 
Elder, who as yet had no wife, he insisted upon 
his manying her, and gaTS him as her dowxy a 
large territory in the Casentino and the Alps, and 
made him Count thereof." ^ 

It is unfortunate that this stoiy, which contrasta 
so pleasantly with the scenes of turbulence and 
bloodshed with which the time was full, and which 
shows the *' good Gualdrada " in such anattraotiTe 
lig^t, as a sweet, modest girl, should haye to be 
consigned to the &bulous; but documents have 
come down in which Ghialdrada, as the wife of 
Guidoguerra, gave to the church of Santa Maria 
at Pietrafitta all that her husband possessed at 
P^atiglione and at Facta, ten years before Otto 
had been chosen emperor. She was not even Ghii- 
doguerra's first wife, for although several histori- 
ans, and among them Ammirato, do not credit it, 
there can be litde doubt that he was first married 
to Agnese, daughter of Ghiglielmo il Yecohio, Mar> 
chese di Monf errato. It is equally certain, how- 

1 Quoted by LoQgMloir, note to Iii/Snio, zri 
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ever, that he afterwards married Gnaldrada, the 
daughter of BeUndone Berto of the house of the 
Bayignani, whom Caodagoida saw 

go begirt 
With iMtber and with bone, and from the miaeor 
His dame depart witlumt a painted faoe," ^ 

and of whom Yilhuii speaks as the ^ best and most 
honored gentleman of Florence." She it was who 
was the mother of his children, and through whom 
the Guidi inherited their houses in the Porta San 
Fiero, which afterward came into the possession of 
the CSerohL 

The chronicler Tolesano, who knew Gnido- 
gnerra or Gxiido Yecchio, — as he is called by Vil- 
lani and others, — wrote of him, that he differed 
from his &ther both in life and habits, and that, 
like Behoboam, he still followed in old age the 
ways of his youth. In confirmation of this, a let- 
ter of Innocent ILL, written to him from Segni, 
September 20, 1212, exhorts him to repent of the 
numerous sins committed in his youth, which in 
old age he heaped up with many others instead 
of renouncing them, — as, for example, insulting 
in every way those monks whom he ought to cher- 
rish, because they prayed Ood for his conversion. 

Gnidoguerra IV • and Gnaldrada had, beside two 
daughters, five sons, one of whom, Buggero, died 
in Sicily in 1226. Buggero's four brothers became 

1 Paradiio, xf. 112-115. 
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heirs, and it is from them that the four dif- 
ferent branchee of the Gnido family, which are 
named after their prindpal estatea, take their rise. 
From Tegrimo oome the ooants of Modigliana and 
Poroiano ; from Gnido, the oonnts of Bagno ; from 
Maroovaldo, thoae of Dovadola; and from Aghi- 
nolf o, the ooants of Bomena. We shall here con- 
cern onrselYes only with the counts of Bomena, in 
regard to whose genealogy many difficulties exist^ 
Aghinolf o, the founder of this branch of the 
fiunily, seems to have been the first to occupy the 
position of podesta, which he held twice in Areoo, 
in 1211 and 1287. He was with the emperor 
Frederick 11. in Bome on the day of his corona- 
tion, and in 1289 was rewarded by him with the 
countship of Bomagna. Nothing is known of him 
after he was taken a prisoner by the Bolognese, who 
had come to the aid of the Gruelphic town, Faenza, 
while besieged. His son Gruido, or according to 
best authorities Guidopaoe, was also a faithful ad- 
herent of the Ohibellines, and, like other members 
of his family, was rewarded by the emperor for 
his own and his father's services. He, like his 
father, was podesta of Arezzo, being elected in 
1261. He held this dignity two years, and it is 
probably from his success in pacifying both the 
Ghielphs and the Ohibellines in the town, while in 
all the other parts of Tuscany his party prepon- 

1 [See PUte n. p. 61.] 
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derated and abused its power, that lie received the 
name of Paoe. 

With him begin the difficidtieB in the geneal- 
ogy. ^ Troya* innsti that not he but his son, to 
whom he gives two brothers, Alessandro and 
Aghinolfo, was called Gkudo Pace, and that he in 
torn had three sons, Alessandro, Aghinolfo, and 
Ildebrandino. Of these only Aghinolfo had any 
ohildten ; and according to Troya, it is to two of 
them, Ghiido and Oberto, that Dante wrote the let- 
ter of condolence on the death of their nnde, Ales- 
sandro. But after much inquiry and many contro- 
versies there seems to be little or no doubt that 
Troya has introduced one more generation than 
actually existed, by dividing one bmily and suppos- 
ing there were two Alessandros and two Aghi- 
nolf OS, when in reality there was only one of each. 

Passerini,* Witte, and others give Ghiido, the 
son of Aghinolfo, whom they designate by the 
name of Pace, three or four daughters and four sons, 
Alessandro, Aghinolfo, Gnido, and Ildebrandino. 
Of these only Aghinolfo had any issue, and among 
his children were the Oberto and Ghiido to whom 
the letter of condolence is written. 

The only reasons that Troya seems to have for 

^ [See Fkte m. p. Sa] 

* JM oflftrv o&^oruo <20' <»at0mt, plate iMfa^ 

• Litta, <p. cU. [toL Iz. fMO. bar. dkpeua 149, plate XH] ; 
Wttte, Danto-ForjcAimpm, toL iL p. 1M» DohU mid dU Ora/en 
Qmdi. 03m Plato n. p. 61.] 
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aBsertiiig that there were two A^iinolfoe, ande and 
nephew, are to be f oand in a document of March 
18, 1800, in which an unworthy son of the first 
Aghinolf o, whom Troya snppoees to have been 
dead at that time, asks permission to sell certain 
property; and in a will, ascribed by Troya to the 
nephew (Aghinolfo II.), which is dated the 16th 
of November, 1888, in which his sons, Oberto and 
Gkddo, are spoken of as already dead. According 
to Boighini the request in the first document was 
made while Aghinolfo was still living, and hence 
there can be little doubt that the will of 1838 also 
belongs to him and not to a nephew. This would 
explain the use of the words ^ corpore languens '* 
with which he refers to himself, as he must have 
been an old man. 

In regard to the two Alessandros, also uncle and 
nephew, Troya seems to have better grounds for his 
assertion. He-states that a document among the 
Azzurrinian Archives, dated the 6th of September, 
1816, particularly designates Catalina, the daugh- 
ter of Ugolino de' Fantolini, as wife of Alessandro 
da Bomena (uxor ittustris viri D. OomUis Alea^ 
andri de JRomena Thusciae Dei gratia Palo- 
tini)j while the nephew (Alessandro IL), the pa- 
tron mourned for in Dante's letter, died in 1804 
or 1805. But, as has been shown by Passerini and 
Wtistenf eld, the date of this document is not at all 
certain, and rests merely upon the assertion of 
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Mittarelli. Passerini eBfablisIies the &ct that 
TondnzsEi, who lived a oentary before Mittarelli, 
asserts positively that alieady in his time the year 
and the day of that document could not be deci- 
phered on account of the partial destruction of the 
parchment. Moreover, Taddeo di Montefeltro, 
the husband of the sister of Catalina, is mentioned 
in the document as still living, but Wiistenfeld 
puts his death in 1299.^ Added to this, the docu- 
ment makes mention of the yet undivided real es- 
tate left to the two sisters by their father, Ugolino 
Fantolini, while it is known that one of them sold 
her share to Maghinardo Pagano da Susinana and 
the Gonti da Conio in 1291. If the testimony gath- 
ered by these scholars were not sufficient to dis- 
prove Troya's assertion, Todeschini has unearthed 
a document which takes away his last proof. In 
the ^^ Memorie abbreviate de' Conti Ouidi " of P. H- 
defonso, there is a document (1855) of the Emperor 
Charles lY., by which castles, various properties, 
and lands were bestowed upon Count Bandino da 
Bomena; and in it the whole succession of the 
count's ancestors from the original head of the 
Bomena branch is set forth. In this succession 
Troya's extra generation finds no place, and from 
further proof that Todeschini adduces there can be 
no doubt that Witte's and Passerini's genealogical 
table is the correct one. 

1 Ftawrini Mji 1282. 
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All this troaUa in the genealogical order of 
the fiunily of the coonto of Bomena woold be of 
oompamtiTely litde importance to the student of 
Dante exoept for two things, — this letter of con- 
dolence and a passage in the diirtieth canto of the 
If^emoj which it seema impossiUe to reconcile 
with each other withoat conTidang Dante of base 
ingratitade. 

On the burning of the boose of the Anchioni in 
the Borgo San Lorenio in 1281 there was found 
a considerable sum of Florentine gold florins, which 
instead of being made of twenty-f oor carats gold, 
according to the law, were of a mixtore of seven- 
eighth parts gold, and one eigbth part base metaL^ 
It was discoyered that one Maestro Adamo of 
Brescia had made them in Bomena at the instiga- 
tion of the Counts Ouidi, and in consequence he 
was burned alive on the road between Florence 
and Bomena. To this day ** the dead man's heap 
of stones," la macia del uomo mortOy marks the 
spot on which Maestro Adamo suffered. This man 
Dante finds in the Tenth Bolgia of the Eighth 
Circle of the Inferno, bloated with dropsy, and is 
thus addressed by him : — 

..." behold, and be attentiTB 

Unto die mleery off Meeter Adam ; 

I bed while livi^ miieh of what I irUhed, 
And BOW, alee I a drop off water Qfave. 

The riTolelB, that from the Teidast hflb 

^ Troya, Veltro aiUporico di Dante, p. 26. 
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Of OaMflntiii deioend down into Amo, 
Mo^riiy tlieir wJiMit^ia fiQ 1)0 oold and moists 

Ever beffofe ma stand, and not in Tain; 

For £ar more doth their image dry me np 
Than the diaeaae which strips my f aoe of flesh. 

The rigid jnstiee that chastises me 

Disweth ofwiasian from the place in which 
I sinned, to pnt the mora my righs in fli^t. 

'Diere is Bomena, whera I connterf ttted 

Toe uui'feiioy impnnted with the Baptist, 
For whibh I left my body bimed abo?«. 

But if I here oonld see tha tristfnl sonl 

Of Gnido, or Alessandro, or their brother, 
For Branda's fount I would not giTe the sight. 

One is within already, if the mn^ 

Sliades that aie going roond abovt speak tmth ; 
Bnt what afails it me, whose limbs are tied ? 

If I were only still so light, that in 

A hnndred yean I oonld adTsace one inbh, 
I had already started on the way, 

Seeking him out among this sqnalid folk, 
Although the dronit be elcTen miles, 
And be notices than half a mile across. 

For them am I in such a family ; 

They did induce me into coining florins. 
Which had three camts of impnaty." ^ 

The question which has agitated the minds ct 
the commentators, and to which there is no satis- 
foctory answer, is in regard to the Alessandro in 
the hMit Bolgia of the Eighth Circle, whom Maes- 
tro Adamo so eagerly longs to behold. Can it be 
possible that he is the same man who is the snbjeet 
of this- letter of oondolenoe, and whom Dante says 

1 Inferno, nz. 60-«X 
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had a ^ mind in lo^e with Tiitna and at emnity 
withTioe?** Can it be possible that Dante ahonld 
entreat his nephews Ghudo and Oberto ^ to dothe 
themselves in the sozpassing character ** of one 
whom he afterwazds stigmatises as a ooonterfuter ? 
K Troya's genealogical tree could be accepted, all 
difficnlty in regard to this question would be re- 
moved, for although he agrees with all other histori- 
ans in making the instigator of Maestro Adamo's 
crime a son of the grandson of Gnidoguerra and 
Ghialdrada» he introduces into the next generation 
another Alessandro, who, he asserts, was the cap- 
tain of the Bianchi and the subject of the letter of 
conddenoe. Unfortunately Troya's second Ales- 
sandro probably never existed, and we are conse- 
quentiy forced to the conclusion that the subject 
of the letter and the Alessandro mentioned by 
Maestro Adamo are one and the same person. 

The reasons that Dante had for his ardent admi- 
ration of Alessandro in one place and his passion- 
ate accusation of him in another must forever re- 
main hidden in the darkness of the past ; but that 
they were good, no one who knows his character 
can doubt, for it is impossible to believe that he, 
*^ a preacher of justice," could be guilty of any such 
base insincerity. But nevertheless all attempts to 
absolve him from such an accusation have in the 
end proved fruitless. Witte, feeling this, has en- 
deavored to set forth the various palliating circum- 
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stances that exist, at the same time confessing that 
they in no way explain the matter. He says in 
substance that the oondemnatoiy verse in the thir- 
tieth canto is not given as Dante's opinion, but is 
put in the mouth of Maestro Adamo, and that there 
are not wanting examples in which the poet con- 
trasts his own opinion with that of the spirits 
whom he meets; that the sudden collapse of his 
hopes which he beholds in the death of Alessan- 
dro explains the extravagance of the tone of the 
letter to his nephews. On such occasions, he 
adds, the writer, in expressing himself to the 
mourning relatives of the departed, is glad to for- 
get the crime committed a decade before, and 
deems it impossible to express sufficient eulogy 
and gratitude; but this it seems to me could 
hardly have been true of Dante, and instead of 
palliating his act only detracts from the lofty char- 
acter with which there can be no doubt he was en- 
dowed. In another place ^ Witte says, concerning 
the letter of condolence, that it is absolutely im- 
possible that the poet could have spoken to the 
Counts Ghiidi in regard to their unde Alessandro in 
such a manner, and at almost the same time have 
placed the three brothers among the counterfeiters 
in the Inferno. With this as his principal reason, 
he concludes that the Inferno was not published 
until 1314 ; for, he goes on to say, if we call to 

^ Ntu <Mtf'g^ndene Brief €^ in DanU'Fondnimgen^ L 478 fL 
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mind how poorly the CoontB Gnidi justified the 
hopes that Dante had placed in than, and with how 
mnoh duplioity, — yeSi even to the point of hostil- 
ity, — they deported themselves in 1811 and 1812 
against Henxy YH., Dante's hero, notwithstanding 
their fair but hypocritical promises, then we shall 
understand with what reason the poet about the year 
1814 laid the lash of his wrath upon those persons 
whom he had praised a short time before. But 
Witte acknowledges that there is wanting in this 
case a just canse of anger against the Counts of 
Bomena, as they had never sworn fealty to the em- 
peror, like the Pordano branch, and as a fimiily had 
never favored him, notwithstanding that Aghinolf o 
and ndebrandino, the only two of Alessandro's 
brothers then living, and with them also Suggero, 
the son of the fonner, had stood by him to the end. 
Fftsserini^ accepts Dante's duplicity; and his 
explanation of the motiyes which impelled the poet 
to act as he did is most derogatory to the latter^s 
character. He says that this is not the only case 
in which Dante contradicts himself, for even he was 
a man like others, animated by bile, — generous 
it is true, but neyertheless bile, — who easily opened 
his heart to hope, was angry when disappointed, 
and consequently disposed to write according to the 
strongest impressions of the moment. If we turn 
our attention to the time in which he wrote both 

^ [litte, <)p. est ToL iz.] 
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the piaise and the blame of AleBsandro da Bomena, 
WB shall see that the letter is dated in 1305, when 
Count Aghinolfo, the brother of the sabjeot of the 
eulogy, had been made one of the principal captains 
of the Bianchi, by means of whom the unhappy 
exile hoped to return to his country ; and with the 
chronology of the ^^ Divina Commedia " before us, 
we shall see that the thirtieth canto of the ^' In- 
ferno " was composed in 1308, when Bdebrandino, 
Bishop of Arezzo, became a Ghielph and adopted that 
party with all possible ardor. And thus it was 
disappointment, and disappointment alone, which 
stirred the lofty soul of the great Ghibelline. 

Todeschini, on the contrary^ solves the matter in 
the simplest way, cuts the knot with one stroke, 
and announces that he believes the letter of condo- 
lence to be merely the rhetorical composition of 
some unknown person.^ With regard to the letter 
to the Cardinal of Ostia,* he asserts that the inter- 
pretation of the ^^A. CA.'' in the superscription 
(for in the Codex of the Vatican the Alexander 
Capitaneua is not written in full, but is thus abbre- 
viated) is merely arbitrary. He puts no credence 

^ [See Appendix.] 

* See Bmrtoli, 8tor, Utt, it, ^. y. ohap. 8, p. 144. [It should 
be kept in mind that Uie Sxrt letter in our oolleotion m ad- 
dreswd to the Gaidinal of Pkato in the name of A. C A. and 
the Gonncil of the Whites of Florence. Witte and others inter- 
pret A. GA. as Alexander Ccgntaneuif that is, Alessaadro, Count of 
Romenai See 
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in the statement of Leonardo Aretino, that tlie 
Bianchi chose the Count Alessandro da Bomena as 
their leader, and adduces, to support his state- 
ments, reasons which, to say the least, are difficult 
to answer. He calls to mind that no chronicler and 
no document of that day mention Alessandro da 
Bomena as leader of the Bianchi, although the 
names of the other leaders are to be found ; that 
there is no trace of Alessandro having been in 
Tuscany after the year 1300 ; and that among the 
list of all those who were banished from Florence 
with the Bianchi there is no mention of him. And 
finally he denies that there ever was any near rela- 
tion between him and the poet. With this last 
Witte seems to agree, though he at the same time 
asserts that the testimony of Leonardo Aretino in 
regard to Alessandro's captaincy is incontroverti- 
ble. 

As I have said above, there seems to be nothing 
positively known as to the identity of the third 
brother alluded to by Dante as guilty with Ales- 
sandro and Ghiido, although Witte confidently 
specifies Aghinolf o. He says that even if Dante 
thought it necessary to condemn the crime, which 
had been committed a generation before, it was 
not necessary for him to mention by name the 
one to whom he owed a lifelong debt of gratitude, 
as he himself had so emphatically affirmed; the 
meaning would have remained exactly the same 
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aod the yerse would not have been injured, if it 
had read: Di Cruidoy o cT Aghmolfo, o di lor 
fraJte. But this very fact seems to me to cast a 
doubt upon Aghinolfo's g^t, and to implicate Bde- 
brandino, whose name would not have fitted in the 
line, and who, although Bishop of Arezzo, was none 
too good to commit that or any other villany . If 
Aghinolf o was gniliy, it is very strange that he was 
not banished from Florence at the same time with 
his brother GKddo; for he swore to maintain the 
peace made by Cardinal Latino between the 
Guelphs and Ohibellines of Florence in 1281, 
which his brother Gruido had had no small share 
in establishing, and promised to pay a thousand 
marks of gold to the Holy See in case of failure. 
He died in extreme old age at his castle of Monte- 
granelli in November, 1338, after having made a 
will which bears ample testimony to his great 
power, and in which his sons, Oberto and Guido, 
to whom the letter of condolence is written, are 
mentioned as then dead. In regard to them little 
seems to be known* Oberto was taken prisoner 
with his father, Aghinolf o, by Maghinardo Pagano 
at Forli in 1292, and lived for about two years in 
the closest confinement in the castle of CalameUo. 
Passerini says that he must have died shortly after 
his release, for he was certainly not among the liv- 
ing in the first years of the fourteenth century. 
But in this there must be some error, as Dante 
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oould not haTB written the letter of oondolenoe 
before 1806. Ghudo was gi^en by bis fstber to 
Magbinaido Pagano as a bostege^ together wHb bis 
brother Bnggero, wben Af^hinolf o obtained per- 
mission to leaTS bis prison to treat of a peaoe be- 
tween Magfainardo and Aleesandxo da Romenai 
He langnisbed in the fort of fialamello until 12M ; 
after that nothing seems to be known of him, and 
it is oertein that be died before 1888.^ 
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Daxits writes to the Lord Moroello Maraheee Malaspina. 

1. That the fetters of the servanty who is swayed 
by a sense of gratitude, may not be hidden from 
his lord, and that the varions reports, whioh, when 
cironlated by others, are too frequently wont to sow 
the seeds of &lse impressions, may not proclaim 
that I have been made a captive through negli- 
gence, I have thought it well to lay these words 
before the eyes of Your Magnificence. 

2. Accordingly, after my departure from the 
threshold of the Court, for which I have since 
longed, and in which, as you often marvelled to be- 
hold, it was my privilege to be enlisted in the ser^ 
vice of liberty, barely had I set foot by the streams 
of Amo, with entire peace of mind, and without 
heed, when suddenly alas I descending like a flash 
of lightning,^ there appeared to me, I know not how, 
a woman suited in all respects to my inclinations, 
my character, and my fortunes. Oh ! how in won- 
der at her did I stand amazed. But my amaze- 
ment gave place to the terror of the thunder that fol- 
lowed. For just as the lightnings from heaven are 

1 Cf . ASneid, riiL 624, 526. 
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followed straightway by thunder, ao I had barely 
beheld the flash of her beaaty, when a love, terrible 
and imperious, held sway over me. And this love, 
as violent as a lord who, banished from his native 
land, returns to it after a long eodle, either slew, 
or drove forth, or fettered whatever had been con- 
trary to him within me. He slew, therefore, that 
laudable purpose which held me aloof from women 
and from songs about women* The assiduous med- 
itations wherewith I was contemplating the things 
of heaven and earth, as things suspect, he impiously 
banished* Finally, lest my soul should yet longer 
rebel against him, he fettered my free will, so that 
I must needs turn, not wherd I wish, but where he 
wishes. So Love rules within me without resis- 
tance from any power ; and how he rules me yon 
may discover in the accompanying rhymes. 

CANZONE.^ 

Lore, aiiioe my limentatioiia will hsTe Tent, 
Hut I QAj fane mmlriiMl to haar. 
And may tha death of all my powen onf old, 
O make me wise to weep as I would wish ; 
So tliat the grief whieh ia niwhained 
My wofda may bear abroad as it is felt. 
Hy death thoa doom'st, to that I oan sabaut ; 
But who shall pity me mdess I tell 
All that thoa mahest me feel ? 

1 [See FiatioeUi, Caruaniert, pp. 130-182. The editor has in- 
aerted the well-Jmown tmnslatioa of Charles Lyell, Esq., in place 
of the Italian text] 
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Who will beliere tlie tofls in which I 'm caught ? 

But Bhoold'st thon gnmt me doqnence is gnat 

As is my torment, Lord, then ere I die 

Forbid the cmel one should hear my tale ; 

For if my inward sentiments she knew, 

Pity might make her heanteous face less fair. 
Fly from her where I will, 't is Tain, she still 

To my imagination comes. 

Swift as the gentle thought which leads her there. 

The siUy sonl, mgenions to its harm, 

The heavteons mischief paints 

In loyeliness, and thus contriTes its pain ; 

Then gases, and when filled with thooghts sublime, 

Which still, through Tirtne of the eyes, attract to her, 

Is angered 'gainst itself, because 

The fire it kindled where it burns in grief. 

What argument of reason can control 

My thoughts, which as an inward whirlwind rage ? 

The anguish which overflows the loaded mind 

Breathes from the mouth in sighs intelligible, 

Nor eren from the eyes their just reward withholds. 
The picture as an enemy remains 

\^ctoirious and seyere, 

And lords it o'er the freedom of the will, 

And, of itself enamored, makes me seek 

The substance of this shade, 

Eager as like to like is wont to fly. 

I know that I am snow which seeks the sun: 

But to redst is Tain ; like him I moTO 

Who, in another's power, 

Is carried by his feet where death is sure. 

When I approach, some words I seem to hear 

Which say : Haste, haste, and see this man expire. 

Then I turn back to look for aid, and thus 

Am CTer led at pleasure of the eyes. 

Which yet most wrongfully my death procurCf 
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WImb womidsd dm» vliat I b«oon», O Lore, 
Thoa euMt valite, Dot I, 
Thou, tlM •pMtatar ol my lif elan atoto ; 
For tlioafl^ tlie WMd aciin fraqvoBt tli« haut, 
OUrrions ignomiM attanda 
Tha atato of aapantioo, wUla H laata. 
Wban I iwira, and gaaa upon Uie womid, 
Whieh nds bronglit aa aodden aa tlia Uow, 
No OQOif oct oan I find, 
But eTory limb ia ahakan by my feaa; 
And than ihm aad diaoolorad f eatnrea ahow 
What waa tlia dumdarbolt which atnck me down ; 
For thoDfl^ natorad by Tirtaa of aireat amflaa, 
LoDg tima thay afterward remain obaenred, 
Beeanaa tha apirit f eela no eonfldenee retain. 

Thoa heat thon aerved ma. Lore, amid the alpa, 
And in the ▼alley of the flood, 
Aloi^ whoae ahore thy atrength I ever feel: 
laTing and dead thoa treat'at me aa thoa wilt, 
Thanka to the Uaaim^ light 
Whoae flaaiiea ate the harbinger of death. 
Alaa I no ladiea here, no gentle minda 
I aee, to whom my a orr o w i giro oonoem. 
If to Madonna they giTe none, 
Nerer from othen ean I hope for aid. 
Hy Lord, the apint baniahed from thy ooozt 
No loqger f eara thy anow'a mii^taeat f oroe : 
Pride haa a breaatplate giTon of aaoh defence 
lliat eraiy dart ia blnnted ere It pierce ; 
For heart well aimed no weapon oan offend. 

My little moontain Sopg, thoa go'at thy way, 
And Florenoe, my fair dty, thoa may'at aee. 
Which *gainat ma bam hergatea. 
And ia of pity atript, of lore deroid. 
If thoa within her walla ahoold'at enter, aay : 
Waifara againat my lord henceforth ia Tain, 
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For wliefe I left bim by a ohain he is boood, 
So strong, that, ■hoold your oraelty relent, 
Here to retam be is no longer free. 



COMMENT ON LETTER m. 
THE MALASFINA. 



**0," said I onto bun, '* throngb your 

I neyer pasBed, but wbere is there a dwelling 
Throngbont all Europe, wbere they are not known ? 

That fame, whieb doetfa honor to yoor boose, 
Proobuins its Signon and proclaims its land. 
So that be knows of them who ne'er was there. 

And, as I hope for beayen, I swear to yon 
Yonr honored family in nan^t abates 
The glory of the porse and of the sword. 

It is so privileged by use and natore, 

That iboDgb a g^ty head nuagnide the world. 
Sole it goes right, and sooms the evil way." 

PurgaloriOf viii 121-132. 

L 

In no age of the world's history have the attri- 
butes of personal yalor and endurance, a strong will, 
determination, and a masterful and imperious dispo* 
sition, been so neoessaiy to the success of a man or 
a &mily, as in the centuries immediately following 
the year 1000. When these qualities were lacking 
in an individual, he took refuge from a too turbu- 
lent world within the walls of a monastery, in whose 
sequestered doisters he found the peace and obliv- 
ion for which Ids soul cried out; when a family 
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W9B devmd of diem, it ynm robbed and oppiMsed by 
its iieighboTS, until it mm despoiled of what power 
it bad onoe bad and sank into tbat f oigetfahiess 
wbiob is aeoorded to all medioority. It can be at- 
tributed only to this fact that the Malaspina, onoe 
ono of the most powerful families among the Lom- 
bard lords, left no deeper impress upon its times 
and oountiy. This alone oan explain why so few 
men of preeminenoe or renown should have sprung 
from a fiunily which had so many male members, 
whioh was related by blood to the Marches! of 
Este, of PaUavioino, and of Massa, and by mar- 
riage to many of the most powerful fiunilies of 
Italy, and whose estates oompnaed the whole of 
Lunigiana and extended continuously to the Apen- 
nines of the Tortonese, besides including many pos- 
sessions in Sardinia. 

In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centa> 
ries the Malaspina took an active part in the 
troubled histoiy of their country, and were great 
and powerful lords in almost all the northern prov- 
inces of Italy. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, — besides Moroello the Third, the *^ Vapor 
di Val di Magra,'* — the only man of great re- 
nown is Spinetta,^ Marehese di Verrucola and 
ilviasano (of the Spino Fiorito).* 

1 SpiiMtte, a eUM friend of Ugnodone deUft FagginolA and 
Can Gnade della Soala, wai nearly bronght to his rain by Cea- 
tmoeio CSatteMam, whom, stnagaly enoagb, GfaeiaiduKs €bm 
Biihop of Lnni, Spinetta's ooorin, had fint brought into notioe. 

* [See below, p. 79.] 
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After this, although in iihe same centniy we find 
yarions members of the family holding the position 
of podesta in Siena, Pisa, Pavia, Parma, Tortona, 
and Milan, we meet with fewer and fewer of the 
Malaspina leading in public afiEairs ; partly because 
they had wholly retired to their estates in Luni- 
giana, preferring a life of rural idleness to active 
participation in the troubled events of their times. 
Unlike other powerful families, as for instance 
the Guidi, grateful emperors had rarely conferred 
diplomas upon them for their distinguished ser- 
vices.^ 

The same difficulties which are encountered in 
studying the early history of other Italian families 
are also to be met with in that of the Malaspina; 
their origin is generally concealed by the darkness 
of the times, and when at length they emerge into 
the light of history, the constant repetition of 
the same pro]>er names is so confusing that very 
often it is absolutely impossible to ascribe any 
deed with positive certainty to any one bearer of 

^ In 1164, when Obisio il Gnnde offered himaelf aa a Taanl to 
BarbaroflHs the empeior placed the pow e a M onB of the Malaspum 
under imperial proteotion, and on the 29th of September ooo- 
f emd opon him tfaa fiivt i n reet itor e, by which the Malaspina be- 
eame imperial Tusais and were no longer independent in their 
domune. Tiiia inTeetitnie waa af terwazda oonfizmed by IVederidk 
n., in one which he oooferred opon Corrado 1' Antico andhia ooosin 
Gngliehno in 1220, and again by Gharlea IV. in 1366 in one con- 
ferred npon Moroello Y . 
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that name. The first member of the Malaspina 
family of whom anytliiiig aeeme to be known mm 
Oberto Obino, wboee brother f omided the honaes 
of Este, of Pallayiemo, and of MaBML He held the 
title of Marchete, and was a great lord in almost 
all the provinoes of northern Italy. In 986 he 
had soTeral oo n tr o Yer s ies with Gottofredo, Bishop of 
Lmi, with which diooese his descendants often had 
qnarrels, sometimes' eren when members of their 
own fomily ooeopied the bidioprie. At the time 
when Henry I. and Arduino, Mazohese d' Ivrea, 
fonght for the role of Italy, Oberto played an 
important part, taking the side of Arduino. Bat 
fortune gave the yictory to the German emperor, 
and in 1016 Oberto Obizao feU a prisoner into 
the hands of the enemy. According to some he 
died shortly afterwards: others say he lived till 
1066. He had two sons, Oberto ObisBO, who prob- 
ably is sometimes confounded with his father, and 
Alberto, concerning whom there is a tradition that 
he took part in the expedition which the Pisans 
and Genoese made against the Moors in Sardinia 
in 1017. Alberto's &ther and brother may possi- 
bly have taken part in this expedition. Some Ma- 
laspina certainly gained then the possessions held 
by them in several places in that kingdom, for it 
is known that the mountains of the Barbagia ^ were 
g^ven to the Malaspina for having assisted in 

1 [Pwg, ndiL M-QS.] 
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driving Mnaeto, Ejng of tlie Moors, fioiii Sai^ 
dinia.^ 

It seems not nnfikrity that Alberto's onlj son, 
Oberto Obixzo,* is the same who commanded the 
arm J of the Emperor Henry IV. against the Con- 
tessa Matilde in 1084, and who was defeated at 
the siege of Sorbara, near Modena. He appa- 
rently died a little before 1090, and it is probable 
that from him sprung the Marehesi of Gravi and of 
Pallode in the Ligurian Apennines, who caused 
much talk in the Middle Ages.' 

Oberto ObizsEo's only son, Alberto, is the first 
member of the family who was called Malaspina 
(Evil-thorn), a name probably given to him in 
derision, according to a practice common enough 
in Italy at that time, as the names of many of the 
Italian families will testify.^ The most important 

^In 1112, when the MalaspiiiA had beoome powezful lordi in 
SaffJinia, tiiey founded a eolony on the west coast off the 
idand, on the ndna of Boaa (known hk the time of the Bomaas), 
and gxeatly extended their dominions. 

*To him belong ihzee deeds exeented in the castle off Aioola, 
in 1065, 1068, and 1059, contahdi^ s^ to the Monasteiy of San 
Veneiio intheGolf of LonL The fiitt off these is rigned with a 
crosiy bnt in the second Oberto has written his name in his own 
handwriting, fiom iHdoh it seems likely, says Lttta, that to iign 
wilJi a orosi was a matter off custom and not a proof of ignorance. 
Bnt others say that in those times only chnrehmen knew how to 
write. 

*[See litta, Tol. TiiL fbss. IzzT. dhk 188, tay. 1.] 

* For instance, PallaTioino (Fleece-neighbor), Gaponsaeohi (Head* 
-bag), Malatesta (Eril-head). 
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aet that belongs to him is oalled the Peaoe of Lnooa 
(della pact di Luccd)^ bom which Murttori and 
litta dednoe the rehitionship of the Estensi, the 
Maichesi di Maasa, and the Pallavicini with the 
Makspina. Alberto, also called Marchese della 
Liguria, must have appeared freqnentlj with 
Henry V. in his dealings with Pasqnale 11^ and 
also with the Emperor Lothair, when in 1132 In- 
nocent IL was placed in possession of Borne against 
the antipope Anadetos. He is mentioned for the 
last time among the lords who took part in the 
solemn congress held by Lothair at Monte Casaano 
in 1187 to induce the Benedictines to abandon the 
caose of Anadetus* 

By 6ir the most renowned of all the Malaspina 
is Obiao, snmamed II Grande, the son of Alberto 
Malaspina. He was one of the most important 
men in the history of his times, and was fiunons 
during the wars between Frederick Barbarossa and 
the Lombard cities. To him belongs the honor, 
and it is not a small one, of being the only one of 
the great lords, whom, although bound to the im- 
perial cause for many reasons, the love of coun- 
try finally decided to defend the independence of 
Italy against the encroadmientB of the G^erman em- 
peror. This honor would have been all the greater 
if he had been more steadfast in his allegiance to 
the cause, and had not fought for a time on Fred- 
:'s side with the same ardor which he had di»- 
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played agamst him. But, after all, such ahifting 
£rom side to side was one of the charaoteristios of 
the times, and when we consider the eyer-growing 
hostility which existed between the conunnnes and 
the feudal lords, we cannot bnt be sorpiised to find 
Obizzo, who was a powerful member of the latter 
class, fighting on the side of his natural enemies. 
For a long time it had been the aim of the cities to 
defend their territory against the oppressions of the 
nobles, and the dtusens were ready to take arms 
against them at every step. Mingled with fear 
and hatred of the lords, there existed in the breasts 
of the consular famiTies of the cities a deep con- 
tempt, for they belieTed that the former were 
descended from the barbarian soldiers who had 
been rewarded for their brayezy when Italy was 
invaded, while they boasted of tiieir descent from 
the Bomans of the Republic. As the cities grew 
in power, and the spirit of liberty constantly in- 
creased among the citizens, they not infrequentiy 
obliged the feudal lords to become their vassals. 
This had happened to Obizzo il Grande himself, 
who in 1141 was forced to swear fidelity to Pia^ 
cenza for the places of Compiano and Filline; 
in 1145, too, he was compelled by the same city to 
make restitution to an abbot of Clnny, whom he 
had wrongfully despoiled as the latter was passing 
through his domain on his way to Bome. 
Barbarossa was elected emperor at the Diet of 
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FnmkfiHrt oa the 4tfi of Match, 1152, and aowned 
at Aiz-la^Cliapelk on the SOi. His unbooaded am- 
iMtioii fiwiMwi hint to turn hia thons^itB iBUBediatolr 
to Italj, which he detenniiied to hriag entirely 
under hia Awniaion, with the aid of die fewdteoB 
which ware obediaat to die iaiperial will, and the 
still fonnidaUe feudal nobility, which he consid* 
eied entiralj vassal to the en^aie. He was totally 
anaUe to oomprehand the spirit of liberty ^diich 
was so strong in Italy, and whiob foond no cooa- 
terpart in Germany, where long years of the abso- 
lute mle of princes had deprired the people of 
all independent will and jadgment He diecefoie 
regarded the spirit of the Italian communes as one 
of rebellion, for althon^ they were not anwillii^ 
to recognize in the empeior the supreme power, 
they wished nerartheless to be free, and were not 
willing to be goyemed by one man. In their 
magistratues nobles and artisans sat together; 
and in tiieir o ^^^lf, senators, and tribunes, they 
had reyiTed the ancient forais of the Boman Be- 



In 1164 Fiederiok arrived in Italy and was in- 
duced by the inhabitants of Pavia, who were faidi- 
ful to him, to fall upon Tortonai in order that he 
might separate it from the Milanese, his great 
enemies, and unite himself with the Marehese di 
Monf errato. In this siege, Obiaeo sided with Tor- 
tona against the emperor, but after tiwo months the 
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town was obliged to raxtender for lack of water, 
and notwithstanding a capitulation was most cm- 
elly pnnished. As early as 1157, for some un- 
known reason, Obimo took np arms in &yor of 
tlie imperial party, and in the same year we find 
him allied with the inhabitants of Pavia and with 
Gnglielmo, Marehese di Monf errato, at tiie defense 
of Vigevaaio. After tiiat nothing more is said 
about him in oonneotiott with military affairs for a 
longtime. 

In 1160 Obizzo was obliged to contribute sol- 
diers to the imperial guard in Pavia, whelfe in 1161 
he witnessed an agreement between Barbarossa and 
the Pisans, and was present in 1162 at the submis- 
mon of the Genoese. In 1164 he was so entirely 
devoted to the imperial party that he offered him- 
self as a vassal to the emperor, who placed his 
domains under imperial protection and conferred 
upon him the first investiture granted to tiiis &m- 
ily. The possessions named in the dii^oma were 
situated in Liguria, in Lnnigiana, and in the prov- 
inces of ]%^scia, Como, Milan, Lodi, Cremona, 
Piacenza, Parma, Tortona, and Bobbie. In the 
same year the ill-treatment of the imperial gover- 
nors caused the cities of the March of l^viso to 
rebel, and in 1167 the Lombard league was 
formed, and was sworn to by all over fourteen 
yean of age, while Barbarossa was on his way to 
Home to drive out Alexander DI. and to establish 
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an antipope. Taldiig adyantige of an epidonic 
which broke oat in the anny, the Boman people 
took anna, and Frederick was obliged to flee, in 
order to aaye hinwelf. Although aur romided by a 
thousand dangers, he finally reached the foot of 
the Apennines, where Obizao Malaspina met him, 
guided him across the mountains, and couducted 
him safely to his faithful Pavia. In 1168 Baibar 
rossa determined to return to Germany to collect 
new forces. It is in this period that Obixio again 
changed sides, and in a formal treaty united him- 
self to the Lombard league. His power was so 
great that this was a seyere blow to the imperial 
cause, and many cities that had hitherto been hos- 
tile to the league followed his example. He im- 
mediately placed himself at the head of the inhal»- 
tants of Parma and IMacensk and led t ^ flerincr 
Tortonese back into their country. 

When a congress was called at Venice in 1177 
by the intervention of Alexander HL, after Bar- 
barossa had been defeated the previous year at 
Legnano in the Milanese, and was obliged to come 
to terms with the cities, we find Obizso among 
those who were present. In 1188, after the truce 
of six years, we find Obizso again at the Congress 
of Piacenza, where he treated in the interest of the 
Lombard league, and was the first to swear to ob- 
serve the terms of the agreement. In the peace 
which was solemnized in the presence of the Em- 
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peroT Frederick and bis son Henry, King of the 
Romans, on the 25tih of June in the same year at 
Constance, an article was introduced whioli con- 
cerned Obizzo Malaspina, wbo was forgiven all his 
offenses by the emperor. He must have died 
shortly after 1185, when in the Congress of Pia- 
cenza he intervened to renew the terms of agree- 
ment in regard to the Lombard league, as this is 
the last notice that we have of him. 

The next generation of the Malaspina is impor- 
tant, as it marks the first division of the family into 
various branches. The first branch is that of the 
descendants of Moroello I., captain of the inhabi- 
tants of Parma in a war against Beggio in 1182, 
who called themselves the J^no Fiorito^ on ac- 
count of a flowering thorn on a field of gold, which 
they adopted as their device ; the second is that 
of the descendants of Obizzone, who called them- 
selves, for a similar reason, the Spino Secco. 

To Alberto il Moro, the third son of Obizzo il 
Grande, and Manfred! I., called Landa, belongs the 
honor of being the first Italians to write verses in 
Proven^aL^ In the latter part of the twelfth cen- 

^ Gaspary, Star, deUa lett. ital, toL L p. 48, SSngaieDi's tnuoi- 
Iftlion. 

The ehitmiole of Riooiduio MalMpini, which for a long time 
was nippoaed to be the fint written in Italian, and from which 
Gioranm Villani was sopposed to hnTo drawn hugely without 
giTing any credit to the author, ii now conceded to hnye been a 
f oigeiy of the fourteenth century (see ibid. toL i p. 160.) I am 
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tmy, wben the tnmbadoiin of ProTiooe began to 
frequent Italy, die lords of Monfemto, of Eete, of 
Verona, and the Malaspina, made dum eqpecially 
weloome at their eonrtl^ and helped to foeter the 
loTO of PkOYen^al poetry m the peninwila. Among 
the fonr meet distingniahed tnmhadonn whom we 
find in Italy at that period, was Ramband de 
VaqneiraB, who eeems to ha^e spent a great deal of 
time with the Malaspina,^ In oonjimetion witii 
him Alberto wrote a tmuum^ whioh is still eztanL 
A lore dialogue, DonOj a vob me coinsfi, is the one 
other poon of Alberto's wUeh has eome down 
to ns. 

The main line of the hxwly — that is to say, the 
Spino Seooo — is oontinued through Obisione*8 son, 
Corrado, who is re fe rred to by Danto' as fJ^filioo, 
and from whose four sons sprang the four prinoi' 
pal branches of the family, taking their names, as 

UsuaL from their oaeties : from Alberto* the Maiv 
chesi of the Val di Trebbia ; from Moroello IL, 
those of MnlasM); from Federioo, those of Villa- 
franoa ; and from Manfredi, those of Giovagallo. 

The first notioe of Corrsdo that we find is of the 
year 1202, when several deeds were drawn up in 

viiftUe to dinotar what eomieetioa, if any, SalM Bfalupiaa, wkm 
Wfote a ehradole oi Siofly, ia tiM tfana oi nedariflk IL, iran tha 
Ovalplde etaiidpoiBt, had with tha lanily oi Malaspiaa. 

^ Fanial, Bants H Ua origimu d§ la lamgm dt da la liU^aimn 
italienmg, yoL L p. 257. 

s Purg. TiiL 110. 
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which many places in Lunigiana were ceded to 
the Mahispina by the Marehese d' Este. When 
Innocent UL and Otto IV . were at war with each 
other, because the hitter aspired to the kingdom 
of Naples, with which Innocent had invested Fred- 
erick of Soabia, afterwards Erederiok IL, Corrado 
took part with the emperor, and vainly laid many 
snares for Frederick in his passage through Lom* 
bardy on his way to Grermany, whither he had 
been sent by Innocent III., to be elected King 
of the Bomans, When, however, Frederick was 
eleofced emperor in 1220, Corrado enrolled him- 
self under his banner, and his name is frequently 
mentioned as taking part in the various battles 
which oconned. 

In 1286 Corrado was elected governor of Pia- 
oenza, but the people, who were averse to the no- 
Ues, dismissed him, and threw themselves into the 
Gnelphio faction. After this Corrado favored the 
operations of Marino d' Elxdi, who commanded 
the imperial forces in Lombardy, and in 1241 took 
part in several actions against the Grenoese. In 
1242 he went to Sardinia with the Counts of Do- 
noratico, to win back the lands that the Judge 
Chianni had ceded to the Genoese. When Fred- 
erick n. was excommunicated by Innocent lY., it 
looked as though Corrado had determined to join 
the Lombard league, but shortly after we find him 
again devoted to the intereste of Frederick, to 
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whom hiB bntTeiy was of great servioe at the siege 
of Parma in 1248. There the papal legate, Gre- 
gorio di Montelungo, made a sally and routed the 
imperial f oroes ; bat Corrado, with a handfal of 
soldiers, opposed his attack long enough to give the 
emperor time to escape. On the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1220, he received, together with his cousin 
Ghigliehno, the investiture of his ample estates 
from Frederick; and at the death of Guglielmo, 
in 1221, divided them with the hitter's son, Obis- 
sdno. In this division, the river Magra, £rom its 
rise to the sea, was made the boundary of their 
respective estates, and to him fell the part on the 
right bank, with Mulaczo for its capitaL It is also 
from this division that the two branches of the 
Spino Fiorito and the Spine Secco begin ; ^ Obi«- 
aone thus became the founder of the former, which 
as a whole adopted Ouelphic principles, while as 
a rule the latter were Ohibellines, although many 
members of each branch are to be found in the 
opposite party.' 

Of the four branches founded by Corrado*s 
sons, that of the Yal di Trebbia seems to have been 
of the least and that of Mulaczo of the greatest 
importance. Moroello 11., Marchese di Mulazzo, 
was a Gkielph, and in 1260 went to aid the Floren- 
tines, with his brothers Manfredo di Giovagallo 

* [See abore, p. 79]. 

s litto, Fami^u celebri UaUane, toI. Tiii. Imc. LXXV. dia. 183. 
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and Federioo di Yillafranca. Thej all seem to 
have been taken prisoners at the battle of Monta- 
perti in the Sienese territory, but were liberated 
shortly after when peace was made. 

With the next generation of the Malaspina the 
fourteenth century opens, and the family assumes 
a new and a Tery great importance to the student 
of Dante. Questions about the relation of certain 
of its members to Dante have for a long time en- 
gaged the serious attention of commentators, and 
have given rise to numerous diverse opinions. 
These questions, however, can never be satisfactorily 
answered in all their details unless new and unex- 
pected evidence should be discovered. In fact, 
the greater the number of accounts that are read the 
greater the confusion that arises in the reader's 
mind as to the whole subject. For this reason 
it seems well to give a brief account jBrst of the 
testimony in the case, and then of the conclusions 
which the most important writers have reached. 
It is the only family to which Dante accords gen- 
erous praise whenever he has occasion to mention 
any of its members. He excepts Gherardino Mi^ 
laspina from the strictures upon the clergy in his 
letter to the Italian cardinals ; and even the pas- 
sage at the end of the tweniy-f ourth canto of the 
** Inferno" can be regarded only as laudatory to 
Moroello m., '' Yapor di Val di Magra." 
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What evidence is there that Dante knew or had 
intimate reLitions with any member of the Mahi- 
gpina fiimily ? First, the passage at the end of the 
eighth Canto of the *^ Pnrgatorio/' In the vcdle 
fioritOj the Valley of the Prinoes, Dante meets 
Corrado, U Giovine^ son of Federico, founder of 
tiie ViUafranoa branch, who says to him : — 

" If woma tme inteUigenoa 
Of Valdimagim or iti neighboiirhood 
Tkoa ku pu c B t y tofl it m», ^vlio omm mm gnat liien. 
CVvnido Malaspina wm I oalled ; 

I 'm not the elder, but bom him deeoended ; 
To mine I bore the loye whieh here refineth." 

To which Dante answers : — 

'* . • . Tfarongli yoiir demaiBg 
I neTerpMMd, bat where ie there e dweUiog 
Thronghoat ell Europe, where the j are not known ? 

That feme, whieh doeth honor to your hooae, 
PhMiUima its l%gnon end proeleims iti lend, 
So that he knows of diem who ne'er was tlwre. 

And, as I hope for heavenf I swear to yon 
Yoor honored family in naoght abates 
The glory of the pnzw and of the sword. 

It is so privileged by use sad nature. 

That tliODi^ agoilty head misgaide the world, 
Sole it goes right, and sootni Uie etil way.*' 

To which Corrado : — > 

'* Now go ; for the son shall not lie 
Seren times upon the pillow which the Ram 
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\\^Ui an luB four feet oof«n and batliitoj 
Before that moh a oonrteoua opinion 

Shall in the middle of th j head be nailed 
Widk gieater naib than of another's speech, 
UaleM the ooane of jwtioe slaBiath stilL'* 



These last words have always been held to oon- 
tain a propheey that Dante would be hospitably 
received by the Malaspina in Lunigiaaa before the 
expiration of seven years from the date of his 
journey through the three kingdoms; and later 
discoveries have proved beyond a doubt that tliey 
were intended as such* 

The second piece of evidence that Dante had 
intimate relations witii one of the Malaspina is 
furnished by Boccaodo, first in his *^Vita di 
Dante," and afterwards with more particulars in 
his **' Commento alia Commedia," when he relates 
the finding of the first seven cantos of the ^In* 
femo " in Florence, and says that they were sent 
to Moroello Malaspina in Lunigiana, with whom 
Dante was at that time, with the prayer that he 
would persuade the poet to finish the poem, which 
was evidently only ccmunenced. Although the stcwy 
is as a whole incredible, there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that it contains some germs of truth, as 
Witte has already asserted*^ From Boccaccio down 
almost all the biographers of Dante, and the com- 

^flee A}mnn^roTaKn'» JBJMMtJedilkmUAlUgkM; tJaoNeu 
aufg^fimdene Britfe^ in Dante-FoncAiifi^ieii, toL i p. 481. 
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mentaton of the ^Divina Commedia)" asserted 
that Dante had been weloomed in Lonigiana and 
hospitably treated by Moroello Malaspina. Bat on 
the 25th of September, 1765,^ two doooments were 
discovered in the archives of Sanana among the 
acts of Parente Stapio, a notary, which threw an 
entirely new light upon the subject, and, while 
they conflrmed the statement that Dante had 
been with the Malaspina in Lunigiana, proved that 
the first to befriend him had been Francesohino 
and not Moroello. They constitute the third and 
most important piece of evidence in regard to 
Dante's relations with the Malaspina, and show that 
Eranceschino (and probably other members of the 
family) held him in high esteem* Both acts bear 
the same date, October 6, 1806, and have refers 
ence to the peace which was established on that 
day by the mediation of Dante between Antonio 
Camilla, Bishop and Count of Luni, of the first 
part, and the Lords Moroello, Franoeschino, Cor- 
radino, and his brothers, Marchesi Malaspina, of 
the second part,' between whom wars, enmity, and 
hatred had arisen for a long time, from which homi- 
cides, wounds, murders, conflagrations, devastations, 
injuries, and many dangers had followed, and the 

^ Bartbii, Star, ddla lett. ital, toL yL appendix : I Maiatpina 
riooTdati da Dante. 
s « dominos MoRoeUmn, Eranofacihinnm, Coimdiiiiim et fntns 
MalMpina." 
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provinoe of Lnnigiana had been laid waste in vari- 
ous ways.^ 

The first of the two documents, which was drawn 
ap in the morning (iii hora prima)^ is a procura- 
tion, or as we should saj, a power of attorney, 
by which the Lord Eranceschino, Marchese Mala- 
spina, constituted and ordained Dante Alighieri of 
Florence his legitimate procurator, steward, agent 
and envoy extraordinazy ' to treat of peace with 
the Bishop of Luni. Dante is given the most ab- 
solute power to act for Franceschiuo (who binds 
himself to procure the ratification of Corradino and 
his brothers), and to do all those things that Fran* 
ceschino himself would be able to do, regulate, and 
promise if he were present;^ and it is further 
stated that all and each tiling that Dante shall 
have done, regulated, promised, stipulated, and pro- 
cured shall be held in perpetuity established, ac- 
knowledged, and immovable under the pledge of 
their goods present and future.^ 

^"gaerxis, inimioitiiii, odusqne, sabortiB, ex qnibiu homioidi*, 
▼vliieis, caiwtift, iiineiidia, TMta, damna et perioula pluiima snnt 
seenta^ ae piovine i a Lnnesanae diveiri mode laoenita." 

^ '* oonatitiiit et ordinaTit savm legitiiniim Proenratcnem, Ao- 
torem, Faotorem, et Nnirninm flpeeialem, Dantem Alegerinm de 
Florentia.*' 

* *' quae ipee daminiis F^aaoiaQhiiiiia iaoerei getreze et promit- 
tete poBMt, to. preaens eewt." 

* ** Rate, grata et fizma pefpetno haMtnnifl omnia et mngwla, 
quae per ipemn Dantem Procuratoiem in praediotis et drea prae- 
diota, et ab ipdns dependentibiie aeii ipaina eoheientibna et coo- 
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Theseoond doeument is the tveaiyof peaee ikadf, 
wfaioh was signed the suae day in the afternoon 
(iara tertid) in a chamber of the episoopal palace 
of Catfaelniioyo, before a number of witneowB. In 
it the ngfati of tlie Malaipina are reoogniaed and 
their many gfenaee forgiven. YarionB stLpiilationfi 
are agreed npon, on whieh it is not neoeasary to 
dwell here, and Dante, tiie aforesaid proourator, 
in the name of the procnzation, and for the Lord 
Franoeschino, and in the name and place of die 
Lords Moroello and Corradino, Marohesi Mala- 
spina, made and granted to the afiwesaid Venera- 
ble Father a tme and perpetual peace, in regard 
to all and each of the aforesaid and any excesses 
or offenses whateoeyer ; and in sign of a tme and 
everlasting peace the Lord Bishop and the afore- 
said Dante kissed each other in tnm.^ 

These two documents proye, as I stated aboye, 
that Francesehino was the 6rst to weloome Dante 
in Lunigiana ; since he could not haye been there 
long when they were signed, for on the 27th of 



mzii, fnerist iMte, gm ^ prnmii, •dpi&Uitft M pcoowata^ sab 
oWigitAone boaonim taoram jiiMiUBriiiin et {atBromm." 

^ ** faeifc •! reddidit diotov^neMbilS patri . . .veiametperpetiuuB 
paoem de omnilnis et nngnlu praediotii, et qnibnalibet •zoaui- 
Vw et offeanoiiibiMy et in nginim TeiM et perpetiiM pAoii do- 
mSniia Teneisbilis pater domiiiiu epiMMpiii» et Dente praedietua, 
aiaa ad iiiTioaiii oaeolanAea.** In fael, it ia aaid that tba biakop 
WM ao pleaaad witb the tnatj, diat in Ins will of the next year be 
made Fraooeaobiao bia exeontor. 
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Aagiigt of the same year (1806) he vras witness to 
a eontraot in the house of the Papafava at Padua.^ 
They fniiher prove that there vras more than one 
member of the family who at that time bore the 
name of Maorello, Maroello, Murmello, Moruelloy 
Moroello, Morello, Maroello, Miiriello, as it is 
variously spelled ; of this more anon. 

In regard to the identity of Franceschino there 
has never been the slightest doubt. He was the 
son of Moroello 11., founder of the Mulaczo branch, 
and had two brothers and two sisters. Elena, one 
of the sisters, was the wife of GKberto da Correg- 
gio. Lord of Parma. Bemabb, one of the brothers, 
a very interesting character, was a monk, probably 
of the Benedictine order, and succeeded his cousin 
Oherardino in the Bishopric of Luni in 1821. 
The first notice that has come down to us in regard 
to Franceschino ' belongs to the year 1285, in which 
he concurred in the sale of Madrignano to Cubi- 
tosa d' £ste, wife of Isnardo, son of Obizzino, of 
the Spino Fiorito. On the 16th of November, 
1296, he made a family compact with Moroello, the 
son of Manfredi, and Obizzino, the son of Fede- 

^ [See Imbriani, H doeumetUo earrarue chepruova Dante in Pa- 
dova ai vewutU di Agotto, M.GCGyi. Pomigliaiio d' Aioo, 1881. 
Thib dooiimeiit itMlf ifl nprinted in the Tenth AnrniiJ Report of 
the Dante Soeiety of Gambzidge, Mnv.] LugiSteffetti(JJIaia- 
ipina rieordaH da DanU, Bertbli, Star, d. lett. tf., yqL iL appen- 
dix) aaji the twenty-fourth Angntt, which la manif eatly a mis- 
take. 

* litta, Famiglie cMri Uai,, yoL Tiii, 
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rioo, his ooDsiii, that the poaoemionfl of the Mala- 
flpina should neyer he bequeathed to odiers than 
relatiyes. In 1804, profiting by the disorders oc- 
oocasioned by the Gnelphs and GhibeOines, which 
rendeied Pontremoli onsafe, he seiaed the valleys 
of Teglia and Bossano, dependencies of that dty. 
Later on in the same year he became captain of 
the league of the Tuscan Gnelphs. In 1808, how- 
ever, he seems to have become a Ohibelline, for in 
that year he went to the aid of Giberto da Cor- 
reggio, when the Ghielph inhabitants of Parma 
shook off his yoke. On the 19th of June he 
fought in a battle in which the Pannesans were 
conquered; and perdiance it was there, says Staf- 
f etti, that Giberto gave him as a reward the cas- 
de of Bocoa Sasulina, which afterwards became 
the cause of so many quanek between the Mala- 
spina and the Pannesans. In May, 1809, Giaimo 
n. of Aragon ceded certain lands in Sardinia to 
him, because of the aid which he and his rehttives 
had given to him against the Pisans. When Heniy 
Vll. came to Italy in 1810, Franceschino went 
with his cousin Moroello, according to Litta, to 
pay him homage ; and in 1811 he was made im- 
perial vicar at Parma, from whence his brother-in- 
law, Giberto, had been driven out But Frances- 
chino was recalled in the same year; and it is then 
that he treacherously introduced the Ghibelline 
&otion into Sarzana. After the death of Henty 
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VIL in 1818 nothing farther is heard of him, and 
he is supposed to have died shortly afterward: 
Litta thinks in 1819. He vras certainly dead in 
1821, as a deed of that year speaks of his sons as 
minors, nnder the tutelage of Castmooio CastracanL 
It conld be wished that any evidence as incontro- 
vertible as that dted above might be adduced to 
establish Dante's relations with any other member 
of the family. That he knew others of the Mali^ 
spina, and more especially some at least of those 
who are mentioned in the treaty of peace, there 
can be little doubt. Have we any evidence more 
positive and accurate that Dante knew a MoroeUo 
Malaspina, than that of Griovanni Boccaccio and 
the numerous commentators who have followed his 
lead ? Now that the best criticism denies the gen- 
uineness of the letter of Frate Ilario,^ the dedica- 
tion by Dante of the ^^Pnrgatorio " to a MoroeUo 
Malaspina falls to the ground. But we stall have 
one piece of evidence which thus far the majority 
of commentators have accepted, although the skep- 
tical Bartoli ' has cast doubts on it, and Scartaz- 
zini has stamped it as a ^^ stupid imposture."^ It 
is the letter ^ which Dante wrote to MoroeUo Mala- 

1 [See Bertbli, Storia deUa Utteratwa Uaiianaf toL t. ohai>. 12 ; 
Maeri-Leone, Intfodnetum to hu edition of Boceaocio*» Vita di 

* [8Uma ddla Uutrahara italiana, voL t. p. 187.] 

• [DomU Handhook, DtRTidboii'e tnuidtttioD, p. 
« [Hie tfaixd letter of this ooUeotion.] 
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spinAi and which was one of ihoBe found by Carl 
Witto in the Library of the Vatican.^ It must be 
admowledged withoat farther delay that it is a 
most nnsatisfaotory pieoe of evidenoe in every way, 
and has given rise to not a few disoossions and 
hypotheses. Eyerything about it is hidden in mys- 
tery ; its contents are enigmatical ; its date nnoer- 
tain ; and last, though by no means least, the iden- 
tity of ihe person to whom it is addressed cannot 
be satisfactorily determined, now that it has been 
discovered that in the first part of the fourteenth 
century, not one, butybur of the Malaspina bore 
the name of Moroello. They are Moroello TTT, 
^ Vapor di Val di Magra," son of Manfredi, Mar- 
chese di Oio vagallo, — the most renowned of them ; 
Moroello IV., the son of Obizadno, the son of Fede- 
rico, Marchese di Villafranca; Moroello V., the 
son of Francesohino, the son of Moroello 11., Mar^ 
chese di Mulasso ; Moroello, the son of Alberto, 
Marchese of Bobbie or of Val di Trebbia. Thus it 
will be seen that a member of each branch of the 
family bore the name of Moroello. To which of 
them was the letter addressed ? Moroello V. can 
be excluded immediately from the discussion, as a 
deed bearing the date of February 26, 1821, speaks 
of him as still a minor under the tutelage of the 
famous Castracani.' Each of the other three has 
had advocates, and with more or less reason. 

^ [See DatOt-Fortdmnffen, ycI. i. p. 488.] 
* [See Del Lnqgo, Dino Compagni^ index.] 
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Of Moroello, Marchese of Bobbio or of Val di 
Trebbia, little or nothing is known, unless certain 
deeds are attributed to him instead of to Moroello 
di GiovagaUo.^ He was the only son of Alberto, 
who died about 1296, and left him heir to Bobbio 
and Val di Trebbia, which he had obtained in the 
diyision of 1266. He married Giovanna di Vagi, 
by whom he had three sons : Corradino, Jaco jnno, 
and Manfredino. He died about 1313. 

In regard to Moroello HI., Marchese di GKo- 
Tagallo, and Moroello IV., Marchese di Villa- 
franca, great confusion exists, and it is impossible 
to decide with absolute certainty to which of the 
two certain acts belong. Each commentator in 
adyooating the cause of one or the other for the 
honor of having befriended Dante seems to have 
appropriated whatever &icts would strengthen the 
argument in favor of his candidate. The difficulty 
in identifying either one or the other with certain 
acts arises from the fact that in many of the docop 
ments in which one of them figures he is merely 
mentioned as **Dns MoroeUus Malaspma," witii- 
ont desigWtion of the branch to which he be> 
hmged.' 

Moroello HI., unlike the majority of his &mily, 
was a Ouelph, and it is in all probability he whom 

1 This !■ the opinioii of Stdf etH It teems to me highly pioha- 
Ue. 

3 See the Treaty of Peaee and Aet of FraonxatuNi, in Fntioelli, 
Vita di Dante^ p. 199. 
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Uie Elorentiiies dioee as a leader against the Ghi- 
beUine town of Areaso in 1288. In 1297 he was 
eleeted by the Graelphs of Bologna, wlio were 
in power, as their captain •general in their war 
against Ano, Mardhese d'Este, and Maghinardo 
degli UbaUini da Snsinana, and in the following 
year was made podesta. In 1299 he joined forces 
with Francesco, son of Bemabb, Marohese d' Oli- 
Yola of Uie Spino Horito, attacked the Bishop of 
Lnni, and seised Canara and Avenaa. It seems 
probable, thongh- not certain, that he is the Mo- 
roello who was called to Milan by Matteo Yis- 
oonti in the same year (1299) to take command of 
the army against the Marchese di Monferrato. 
And, says Staffetti, he bore himself in such a 
manner as to confirm the reputation that he had 
won of a brave leader and wise statesman; bnt 
Idtta, who believes that the Moroello called to 
Milan was the Marchese di ViUafranca, says that 
he did not have occasion to fight, as he had hardly 
arrived when peace was made. He figores fre- 
quently from 1801 to 1807 in Tuscany, where the 
captainship of the Neri was conferred upon him ; 
and he acquired great fame in the war against the 
Ghibellines of Fistoia. 

In the seventh bolgia of the eighth drde of the 
^^ Inferno'' (xziv. 140-151) Dante meets Vanni 
Fucci, the Pistoiese thief, who, full of wrath at 
being recognised, says: — 
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^ But that tlum nukjat not moh a aiglit enjoy, 

If tihon ahalt e'er be out of the dark plaoea. 
Thine ears to my amioiinoement ope and hear: 

Pistoia first of Neri groweth meagre ; 

Then Florenoe doth renew her men and manners ; 
MazB draws a Taper np from Yal di Magra, 

Which is with torbid oloads enveloped round. 

And with impetaons and bitter tempest 
Over Campo Roen shall be the battle ; 

When it shall snddenly rend the nust asnnder, 

So that each Bianoo shall thereby be smitten. 
And dps I 'ts said that it may give thee pain." 



In commenting on these lines the critics have 
always said that Moroello, Marchese di GrioYa- 
gallo, was alluded to in the words, — 

** Tragge Marts Tapor di Yal di Magia," 

and that in the lines following, the fight in the 
plain of Piteodo was prophesied. The ciroum- 
stances of the enconnter were as follows. After 
being driven from Florence many of the Bianchi 
took refuge in Pistoia. But they were not allowed 
to remain there in peace, for in June of 1302 the 
Lncchese, who had allied themselyes with the 
Florentines, sent an army thither nnder the com» 
mand of Moroello, Marchese di Giovagallo. The 
allied forces encamped near the Ponte Bonello, 
abont a mile from Pistoia, and after dcYBstating 
the country round about laid siege to SerraYalle. 
The Bianchi of Pistoia put as large an army into 
the field as they could muster, and went forth to 
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meet the enemy ; but on their approach Moroello 
directed a fierce onslaught upon them and de- 
feated them in the pLun of Piteocio — or ^^Campo 
Pioeno,*' as Dante calls it, — which lies between 
SenaTalle and Montecatini.^ The surrender of 
Senavalle and Fistoia followed. In 1305 the Luc- 
ohese and Florentines, under the command of Mo- 
loello, again besieged Pistoia, which was defended 
by Tolosato degli Uberti;* and notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of Clement V . that tfai combar 
tants should lay down their arms, the siege lasted 
eleven months, until Pistoia again surrendered, 
April 10, 1806. It was now agreed that the 
city should receive her podesta from Florence and 
her captain of the people from Lucca; and the 
Lucchese chose Moroello as the first for that honor. 
In 1807 he was chosen captain of the Guelphic 
league of Tuscany. *^But," says Staffetti, ^it 
seems that he returned to Lunigiana at the end of 
that year, for a document of that time states that 
he received the acknowledgment of a debt of one 
hundred and fifty florins from his cousin Francesco 
Marchese d' Olivola at Verrucoletta." A Mo- 
roello, who is believed to have been the Marchese 
di GKovagallo, was called to Florence to ratify the 
withdrawal of the interdict conceded to the Flor- 
entines by Clement Y., and to be a witness of the 

1 [See Staffetti, in Btftoli, (ip. ck(.,toL ^. p. 283.] 
* [ See ViUani, Tiii. 82.] 
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reconciliation of the Commune witb tbe Holy See. 
Litta says that he remained to defend Florence 
when Tuscany was invaded by Henry Yil., and 
that when the emperor died at Buonoonvento in 
1813, Moroello was still in Tuscany, and fought 
on the side of the Gnelphs of Lucca. But of this 
fliere seems to be some doubt. Witte ^ says, but 
without mentioning his authorities, that serious 
dissensions had arisen between Moroello and the 
Guelphs of Florence in 1808. Oerini,' with whom 
Staffetti agrees, thinks that the Moroello, or Mar- 
cello, who was at Florence at that time, was the 
brother of Corradino, son of Obizzino, Mardhese 
di Villafranca. He also believes that Moroello 
in. was he whom Henry VH. sent as imperial 
vicar to Brescia in 1811.' This seems to me most 
probable, as it can hardly be believed, the asser- 
tions of Litta and others notwithstanding, that a 
man so young and inexperienced as Moroello, 
Marchese di Villafranca, could have been made the 
vicar of a town of such importance as Brescia. 
In 1314 he acted as peacemaker between his 
cousin Franceschino di Mulaczo and Cardinal Luca 

^ Neu a^g^umdem Bri^ in Danto-iP'orjdUm^iBn, toI. L p. 480. 

* I am KnTy not to bsTa been able to eee Gerini'a Memorie 

itonche di Lumgiana. I do not tbink there ii a oopy to be found 



' See an estraet quoted by Torn in hie edition of the Letters, 
p. 16. 
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del Hesoo. He miut have died aoon after, beoanse 
in a bull of indnlgenoe oonoeded in the following 
year to Alagia del Fiesoo, she is spoken of as the 
widow of Moroello.^ 

Moroello IV. was the son of Obinino, and the 
nephew of Corrado il Griovine, whom Dante met 
in Porgatoiy, and henoe the gprandson of Federioo, 
the first Marchese di Yillafranca. He and his 
brothers Corradino, Manfredi, Federioo, Anone, 
and Giovanni are among those mentioned in the 
treaty of peace which Dante oonduded between the 
Malaspina and the Bishop of Lnni in 1306. Litta, 
in b^^inning his account of him, says : ^' I beUeve 
that he is the one who was called to Milan in 1299 
by Matteo V isconti to take command of the forces 
against the Marchese di Monferrato." Bat this 
can hardly have been possible, as an inventory of 
the property left by Obizzone, dated June 22, 
1801, speaks of him and his brothers as minors 
under the guardianship of flieir mother, Tobia 

^ Alagia del Fieaoo was the danglitar of Kioool6 dai Fiaaelii, 
Goimt of LaTagna, and la praised in the mneteenth oaoto of the 
Purgatorio, where Dante oanses her nnele, Pope Adrian Y., to 
say: — 

"Onautli IhsfeftgnadeUldBMed A]i«U, 
Good in bonolf, nnlw liidoid our hoiiM 
MatoToknt msj oMka bar bj ezampla.** 

Vrom these words sereral oonunentaton haTS ooneladed that 
Dante knew Alagia during his stay in Lnnigiana, but there is no 
proof of this. 
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Spinola.1 And from an act of 1302 among the 
archiyes of Caniparola it would seem that the sons 
of Obizzone were still minors, as in it their mother 
reoeived in their name the taxes of Areola and 
ViUafranoa. Ldtta goes on to say that in 1309 
MoroeUo IV. was in Saizana, where he assisted in 
a tmoe between the Chielphs and Ghibellines ; and 
that on the arrival of Henry YIL he went to Milan 
to pay him honor, and was a witness to the recon- 
ciliation between the Gnelphs and Ghibellines of 
Novara, celebrated before the emperor. This last 
may be true, but the Novarese treaty of peace merely 
mentions a '^Marchese Malespina" among the 
witnesses, without designating which MoroeUo it 
was, or indeed whether it was a MoroeUo at alL' 
It seems more likely that MoroeUo lY. was at 
the defense of Florenoe when Tuscany was invaded 
by Henry VIL, and that MoroeUo HI. was sent 
as vicar to Brescia, as I have stated above.' 

Which, then, of the three who bore the name of 
MoroeUo was Dante's friend? To which did he 
address the letter ^^Ne lateant dominum?" In 

^ Litta teems to think that only Aaoiie, Federioo and CKo- 
Tanni wera minon in 1901. 

^ See Staffetd, qp. ctit., p. 280. He also dtea other evidence to 
the seme effect. 

' From the short aocoimt that I haye gtren it will he seen how 
little is reslly known of the two men, and also how ineztrioably 
confused with each other they are; it is ahsolntely impossible 
to decide with any degree of certainty to which many of the 
&ct8 relating to a Moroello helong. 
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ttjiafi to answer these two questions, wbioh in ze- 
alitf resohre diemselTes into one, I shall first ex- 
amine what some of the principal oritios have said, 
and then give my own oonclosions. 

ir.fnaiiiiAlA Bepetti seems to have been the first 
to speak of the new ideas which necessarily had 
arisen in regard to Dante's sojoom in Lanij^ana 
after the disoovery of the two doonments relatiTe 
to the peace between the Malaspina and the Bishop 
of LnnL Several years later, in 1827, he wrote 
a second artide which appeared in the ^ Antologia 
di Firenie," with the addition of a genealogical 
tree of the Malaspina. In it he brought to light 
a third Moroello, the &ther of Eraneeschino, and 
the founder of the Mnlaam brandi of the &mily ; 
a second MoroeUo, the son of Franceschino, had 
already been discoTcred by Troya.^ After a vezy 
snpeificial argoment, in which he uses tiie method 
of exdosion, he concludes that the only possible 
friend of Dante was MoroeUo in. He proceeds 
somewhat as foUows: **Who was the famous 
Marchese Moroello to whom, according to Frate 
Ilario, Filippo Villani, and Boccaccio, Dante dedi- 
cated the ^Pnrgatorio?' It could not have been 
the father of Franceschino, because he had died in 
Sardinia twenty years or more before. It could 
not have been the son, I think, since at his tender 
age he could not have attained such renown as to 

1 Vdtnt di IkmUj p.8ia 
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be called a most famous person (^solennUsimo 
personaggio) ; and mnoh less oonld it be the son 
of Obizzino, becanse in 1806 this third Moroello 
was still a minor. There alone remains, among so 
many MoroeUi, the brave Malaspina, conqueror 
of the Ghibellines at Piceno, Serravalle, and 
Pistoia, called by Dante U vapor di Vol di Magrc^ 
Bnt who will beUeve that Dante would dedicate 
his most beautiful work to the ferocious Captain 
of the Luoohese, whose triumphs helped to drive 
the Bianchi from Florence, aud to render every 
hope of return vain? This would not be strange 
if the dedication of the Second Canticle is put off 
until 1811 or shortiy after, since at that time 
Moroello had become a Ghibelline, and is the same 
who was sent to Brescia in April, 1311, by Henry 

vn." 

Only two mistakes in this need be pointed out 
Francesdhino's son, Moroello V., must have been of 
a very ^ tender age " indeed at that time, as he 
was still a minor in 1821 ; whereas, Moroello IV., 
Obimno's son, was not a minor at all, as the 
treaty of peace with the Bishop of Luni amply 
testifies. 

In the following year (1828) Gerini published his 
^^ Memorie storiehe di Lunigiana," and brought to 
light another Moroello : the son of Alberto, Mar- 
chese di Yal di Trebbia.^ In endeavoring to solve 

^ By an enor, perhaps of typognq^hy, lie ipeake of Alberto di 
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the vexed question as to who was the Vicar of 
Brescia, and the one to whom Dante was believed 
to have dedicated the *^ Porgatorio/' he pursues the 
method of elimination in much the same way that 
Bepetti had done. He exdodes Franceschino's 
father and son for the same reasons ; the son of 
Obizsino because of his youth ; the son of Alberto 
because he died before the Emperor Henry came 
to Italy. He concludes that the question can 
be decided only in one of two ways: either by 
considering the dedication supposititious or by 
gpranting it to *^ Moroello, called U vapor di Vol 
di Magra^ since up to this point no one is found 
more worthy than he." '^ And although," he con- 
tinues, *^we do not know with certainty that he 
became a Ghibelline in becoming so benevolont to 
Dante, we are sure that for several years he con^ 
tended with the Guelphs for the property of the 
Ammannati (of Pistoia) ; that in 1818 in Busca, 
the estate of the Fieschi, he set at liberty some 
inhabitants of Cremona and Bergamo who were 
held in his castie of Croce, in Val di Trebbia, on 
account of taxes ; that, according to the story of 
Padre Campi, at that time (1814) he took the part 
of Cardinal Luca del Fiesoo, with whom Frances- 
chino di Mulazzo was at odds; and finally, that 
Dante praised the virtues of Alagia, Moroello's 

Mulaxao, [Vh» qvotatum on pp. 102-3 ii taken from Torn, 
Epuiole di Dante, note to Letter UL] 
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wife, in the * Pnrgatorio.' From all these facts it 
seems to me not to be dispnted that in his seoond 
coming to Lnnigiana, the exiled Dante found a 
generous soul in the accomplished Moroello di 
GKoYagallo, and that looking only to his great 
merit, he suppressed somewhat the grief of past 
wrongs, and was prompted to offer him the won- 
derful cantos of the * Puigatorio* ' " 

In 1838 Witte pablished an article entitled 
''Neu au^fnndene Briefe des Dante Allighie- 
ri,"^ in which he spoke of the letters that had 
been disoorered by him, among which was one ad- 
dressed to the Marchese Moroello Malaspina, who, 
he decides, — apparently without very much diffi- 
culty, — could be none other than the Marchese di 
GiovagaDo, and who, he erroneously states, was 
the son of Manfredi Lancia, He goes on to say 
that several critics have maintained, not without 
reason, that it seemed impossible that Moroello 
Malaspina could have received Dante in 1806, 
because he was an ardent leader of the opposite 
party. But two years after things took on an en- 
tirely different aspect; '*the apparent mediation 
of Clement V. had littie by littie drawn the parties 
more closely together ; Dante had, as is known, 
lost every hope of seeing the cause of the Ohibel- 
lines triumphant, and in 1308 great dissensions 
had arisen between Moroello and the Gnelphs of 

^ BSee Danto-Forfcttm^vn, toL L p. 473.] 
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Fknrenoe. Therefore, when in 1809 or 1810 we 
see the poet, who wae already a friend of the 
Malaspina family, tightening the bonds of friend* 
ship with its head, notwithstanding that he had 
fon^t against the Ghibellines,^ we are less sur- 
prised, and stiU less idien a litde more tlian a 
year later we see tiiis same Moroello highly es- 
teemed by Henry YII., by whom he was sent to 
Kesoia with the honorable title of Imperial 
Vicar.'* In all of tiiis Witte agrees with Repetti 
and Oerini, and he seems not to have the slightest 
thought that some of the circumstances which he 
has attributed to Moroello di Giovagallo might 
possibly have belonged to some other member of 
the family bearing the same name, to whom the 
letter might also have been written. He adds that 
the letter, which, as we have seen above, he assigns 
to the year 1809 or 1810, '* proves to our great 
surprise that even before the expedition of Henry 
VU. to Borne the poet might have found a pro- 
tector in Moroello, as in &ct he did ; it proves be- 
sides that the opinions of the ancient biographers 
of Dante are not at all erroneous ; and that the 
modem writers are wrong in refusing to recognise 
in Franceschino, Marohese di Mulazso, another 



1 Diate wM not a imI Imt aa ideal Ghibellme ; and the fart 
that Moroello m. bad f onglit against hk party miglit have had 
litde weight with hiiiL He was the friend of Franeeeehino, Mas 
oheee di Mii]aa»», who had been captain of the Tnaeaa Gnelphs in 
1904, and he died the friend of another Gnelph. 
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host of Dante. The aooonnt of the finding of the 
early cantos of the 'Inferno' and the retoirning of 
them to the author, may be tme in the main, but 
altered in some details. Perhaps the papers which 
he had left in Florence contained some of the camf- 
toni published afterwards by him in his 'Con- 
yito ;' perhaps Dino Eresoobaldi, of whom Boocao- 
do makes mention, had sent them to Franceschino, 
at that time Dante's host, who later was confounded 
with the celebrated Moroello, and perhaps this 
same fact of the papers' being returned to him 
was one of the motives which prompted Dante to 
finish the' Convito.'"^ 

It will be noticed that Gerini speaks of Dante's 
second visit to Lunigiana, and that Witte hints 
at the same thing ; but there are no documents 
to prove that Dante went there more than once, 
and now tiie best criticism entirely discredits such 
an hypothesis. Indeed, it would seem as though 
it had been made to reconcile the statement of 
the old commentators, that il vapor di Vol di 
Magra was that Moroello Malaspina who had 
shown such kindness to Dante when he had sought 
a refuge with him as an exile, with the fact that 
Dante could not possibly have known Moroello di 

^ If Duite wzote a part of the Convito whEe a guest ol iorne 
DMBiber off ilie Mdaspiiia fuBily in I^migiaiia, it k mart rtnytga 
thrt UmwoeIc ooatMM no niMdaon oi, or f«f««Boe to^ oHlisr the 
plaoe or the family; but a oatefnl leading of Uie €<mmto does not 
lereal the dighteet trace of mioh a mention. 
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Giovagallo when lie was in Lntiigiiina in 1806, as 
the f onner was at that time Captain of the People 
at Pistoia, and hence ahsent 

In 1889 Balbo published his <« Yita di Dante," 
bnt although he devoted a good part of a chajyter 
to the Malaspina (Bk. u. chap. 6), he added no- 
thing of any particular value to the discussion. 

In 1842 Alessandio Toiri published his edition 
of the *^ Epistole,'* and in a note to the Letter to 
Moroello Malaspina was the first to put forward 
MoroeUo, the son of Alberto, Maiehese di Bobbio 
or Val di Txebbia, and cousin of Moroello III., 
son of Manfredi, as the Malaspina to whom it was 
addressed. '' Otherwise," he says, ** if we wish to 
ascribe the letter to MoroeUo HL, we are forced 
to explain away the aversion which at that time 
Dante must have f dt for the leader of the hostile 
party to which he attributed the disgrace of his 
own banishment ; whereas it would seem that a 
common sympathy existed between Dante and Mo- 
roello, son of Alberto, sinpe in his name and that 
of his cousin Franoeschino (Dante's first host) 
Dante made the treaty of peace with the Bishop of 
Luni, leaving to the other Moroello the responsi- 
bility of a compromise." He calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact that the letter was written before 
Dante's second visit to Lnnigiana in 1309; and 
agrees with Grerini, from whose work he makes a 
long extract, that it was then that the poet became 
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a friend of Moroello m., Maichese di Oiovi^ 
gallo. 

As Staffetti has already pointed ont,^ Torn bas 
oonfosed Moroello, Marohese di Bobbio, with Mo- 
roello IV., the son of Obizadno, Marohese di Villa- 
franca. The Marchese di Bobbio had no part 
whatever in the treaty of peace, whereas mention 
is made several times of ^^Morroellns et Conra- 
dinns firatres,'* a phrase which certainly designates 
the Marchese di Villafranca. 

The next to attempt a solution of this much 
vexed question was Eratioelli: first in a article 
entitied ^^Chi fossero i due Malaspina, amici ed 
ospiti di Dante," which was afterwards published 
in his *' Storia della Yita di Dante ; " and later on 
in a short preface to the Letter to Moroello, in 
his *^ Opere minori di Dante." It will suit our 
convenience best to speak of the later attempt 
first 

After saying that there were three Moroelli 
(Moroello lU., Moroello the son of Obizzino Mar- 
chese di Villafranca, and Moroello V. the son of 
Franceschino di Mulazzo, whom he discards imme- 
diately on account of his extreme youth), Fraticelli 
states erroneously that Torri advocated the cause 
of Moroello di Villafranca, because '' it seems im- 
probable that in the few months of Dante's sojourn 
in Lnnigiana in 1806 he could have formed a 

1 C^. cA. p. 29e. 
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friendBhip wtth the fieroe eaptain of tbe Keri, 
Moioello di GrioTBgallo, even if he bad ^rished ; 
beeaiue the treaty of peaoe of 1806 proved that 
Dante's fzienda were Magehflri Franoesohiiio di 
Mnlazao and Moroello di Yillafranoa; and be- 
eanae, it may be added, it seems strange that 
Dante should diieot a letter and a easizone speak- 
ing of loTO to an old and fierce soldier.'' He 
then quotes a long extract from Witte, whom he 
proceeds to oonfate ; and oonoludes that the ques- 
tions in regard to the letter are Teiy intricate, and 
that he is unable to answer them. 

In bis first article, Eratioelli decides from the 
documents of 1806 that Dante's friends were 
Francesohino di Mulazao and Moroello di Yilla- 
franoa, *^ since a Erancescbino and a Moroello are 
among those Malaspina who gave Dante such a 
delicate mission as that of treating and conclud- 
ing a peace." His argument in regard to Fran- 
cesohino is conclusive; no one doubts that the 
Francesohino mentioned in the documents is the 
Marohese di Mulazao. He also proves that ^^Mor- 
roellus et Conradinus fratres" wero tiie sons of 
Obiarino, Marchese di YiUafranca. His arguments 
that Moroello di Yillafranoa was Dante's friend 
would be valid enough, had not Staffetti,who so 
far as I know is tiie last to have written on the 
subject, proved conclusively, in the article which I 
have already cited several times, that theie are 
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two Moroelli mentioned in the document of 1806 
instead of one — a fact that several seem to have 
suspected already. One of these was undoubtedly 
Moroello IV., Marohese di Yillafranoa; and the 
other with great reason is supposed to have been 
Moroello III., Marchese di Giovagallo, as it is 
well known that he had attacked the Bishop of 
Luni in 1299, and had seized Avenza and Carrara ; 
while there is no proof that the other Moroello, the 
Marchese di Bobbio, ever had any quarrel with 
that prelate. Moreover, the Moroello whom Fran- 
ceschino would induce to ratify the treaty was evi- 
dently absent.^ This would certainly strengthen 
the belief that it was Moroello di GKovagallo, who 
was at that time Captain of the People at Pift- 
toia. 

After all these discussions we are left very 
nearly where we were at the beginning, and the 
question which of the three Malaspina bearing 
the name of Moroello was Dante's correspondent 
is still &r from being incontrovertibly decided. I 
will now state in as few words as possible my own 
conclusions in the matter. 

It is well to decide first what we know posi- 
tively in regard to the subject, and then to see 
what conclusions can be drawn. The documents of 
1306 prove decisively that Dante was in Lunigiana 

^ " Ipfe domiiHu F^nuioiioliiiiiift indnoet, n potent, iptnm domi- 
nnm MoRoeUnm ad onuiia SBpraaeripCa et infmonpte ntiflU 
oanda." 
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on the 6tli of October of that year, acted as procn- 
rator for Eranoeaohmo di Mnlazio, and promised 
in his name to obtain tihe ratification of Corradino 
and his brothers, among whom of course was Mo- 
roeUo iy», to the treaty wiihin fifteen days,^ and 
if he were able that of Moroello, evidently Mar- 
diese di Griovagallo, who was absent at Pistoia. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Dante 
knew the other parties to the treaty, besides Fran- 
oesdbino, who were present, yiz. : Moroello di Villa- 
franca and his brothers. Is there, then, any evi- 
dence at all that he knew either Moroello di 
Griovagallo, or Moroello Marchese di Bobbio or Yal 
diTrebbia? So little is known about the latter that 
it is impossible to state with any certainty whether 
Dante knew him or not, but there is little reason 
to suppose that he did, — at all eyents at this 
time, for his estates were not in Lunigiana, but in 
the Yal di Trebbia, and he was not one of those 
mentioned in the treaty. As we have seen, Mo- 
roello m., Yapor di Yal di Magra, was in Pbtoia 
when the treaty was signed ; nor is it at all proba- 
ble that he was in Lunigiana at any time during 
Dante's sojourn, — at all events certainly not long 
enough for the poet to become his friend, even if 
otiier things did not render tiiis unlikely; for he 
was elected captain of the Ghielphic league of 

1 " promiiit quod onuiiA flii|irMonpCa et infnwsriptft pro Ipso et 
fntribu snui infm XV cUm aoelebmtioM p ra etentM oontnetu 
ntifioabit et approtMOnt" 
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Tuscaay in 1807, and was absent from 
until the end of that year, when in all probability 
Dante had departed, although it is nnoertain when 
he went or whither. 

From all this we see that it is extremely donbt- 
ftd that Dante knew any Moroello (at least in 
1306), except the Marohese di Yillafranca. Nor 
is it probable that he ever retomed to Lnnigiana ;^ 
80 that he oonld not have met there at a later date 
either of the other two bearing the name, whatever 
he may have done elsewhere. 

Did Dante then write the letter to MoroeUo, 
Marohese di Yillafranca ? In order to answer this 
question with any degiM of certainty it is neces- 
sary to know the date of the letter ; and that is ab- 
solutely impossible. Witte has assigned it to the 
year 1809-10, but simply and solely because he 
realized that in 1306 it was impossible that Dante 
should have written such an epistle to the man 
who had driven the Bianchi from Pistoia, and 
was then there as Captain of the People. The 
date assigned to it by Torri and FratioeUi is 1807, 
and certainly this seems reasonable. 

After giving his reasons for writing the letter, 
Dante goes on to say: ^^Accordingly, after my 
departure from the threshold of the Court, for 
which I have since longed, and in which, as you 

^ [See Seartaaniii, Prologomem ddla Divina Commedia, 
p. 92.] 
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sees in it a gimple letter about love, a candid con- 
fession of Dante's passion for the w<mian of tiie 
Casentino witii the goitre, and him who like Troya 
supposes it to be a cipher treating of secret politi- 
cal negotiations, the abyss is great" ^ In anollier 
place,' in speaking of the poem, ^Amor, daoch^ 
conyien pur ch' io mi doglia," which, as Witte, 
Torri, Fraticelli, and he agree, accompanied the 
letter, he himflclf supplies an hypothesis which 
cannot be ranked among the least remarkable in 
deyemess and ingenuity, but which is much too 
far-fetched and unnatural to be seriously enter- 
tained by sober criticism. After marveUing that 
Dante could haye written the letter at all, and 
that he could have chosen for such a confidence, 
**more suitable to twenty than to forty years of 
age, that Nero, who 

. . . 'flhaU rend the miit amnder. 
So that Mfih Biaaoo diaU thflreby be niiitt«B, * ** 

he gives the letter entire. He then quotes the last 
lines of the canzancy and goes on to say : ^ It was 
not sufficient to have chosen Malaspina as a confi- 
dant of his own love affair; he (Dante) must 
even dedicate to Florence the poem that cde- 
brated that love — to that hostile Florence that 
locked him without the fair fold, U heUo ovUe — he, 

' An enemy to the wdTBi that war upon it, * 

^ Storia ddla Utieratura iudiana^ yd. t. p. 187. 
« [Ibid. voL IT. p. 277.] 
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he who later would compare the immodest city to 
the Barhagia di Sardigna^ and who would thus 
fiercely exclaim against the afacdcUe donnejhren- 
tine ; who would then express the hope of return- 
ing vsMk other voice (con altra voce)^ — no longer, 
that is, a singer of the love of women, but of 
things lofty and divine, — he must now send this 
canzone that concerned his amour with a peasant 
of the Alps, and must even send it saying : * If 
even you should recall me to your bosom, I would 
not come, for the love of a woman chains me here.' " 
Bartoli is in no way surprised at any love affiur of 
Dante's, even for a woman with the goitre. But 
he is surprised that Dante should have been will- 
ing thus to divulge it, unspeakably surprised that 
he should have written that letter to a Malaspina, 
and directed that poem to Florence. 

*'But suppose," he continues, *'that Dante, 
mindful of a Latin writer who was known to him, 
had imagined that on the banks of the Amo the 
vision of Florence had appeared to him, as Lucan 
caused the vision of Rome to appear to Cssar on 
the banks of the Rubicon," — in other words, sup- 
pose that the woman Dante met by the streams of 
Amo was no woman of flesh and blood, but merely 
an allegory of the city of Florence. With this hy- 
pothesis, which he wishes it to be well understood 
is nothing but an hjrpothesis, both the letter and 
the canzone acquire a new significance in his eyes* 
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and all diBcrepanoies yanish. ETerything in the 
letter, he says, conforms perfectly to the figure of 
the personified city. 

He next takes the letter and the canzone^ and 
analyzes them bit by bit to proye his thesis. The 
curia referred to, he says, is tiie Court of Flor- 
ence. A confession is contained in the letter, but 
a very different one from what many have sup- 
posed ; and he finds it in the opening paragraph. 
^What are the reports," he says, *^that Dante 
fears, which, passing from mouth to mouth, are 
wont to sow the seeds of false impressions, and pro- 
claim that he had been made a captive tiirough 
negligence 7 The reports, I understand, of a new 
love, which perchance had arisen from a false in- 
terpretation of the poem, ^ Amor, dacche convien 
pur ch' io mi doglia.' For this reason die poet 
sends it to Malaspina with a letter, which, accord- 
ing te his conception, could not do otherwise than 
clearly explain the nature of the new love sung by 
him.'* Bartoli concludes that however absurd the 
supposition might be that Dante should recount 
his susceptibility te love to tiie Malaspina who con- 
quered the Bianchi at Serravalle, so much the more 
natural it becomes that he should justify himself to 
him, — with a justification conceived in a Dan- 
tesque manner, but still a justification. This in- 
terpretation, however, I think open te very serious 
question. In the first place, Bartoli does not tell 
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118 how Moroello, the hardened warrior, should 
have understood this extremely Dantesque justifi- 
cation. In the second place, it seems no more 
natural that Dante should write a justification of 
himself to a fierce leader of the Neri, who in all 
probability knew little about Iotc verses and cared 
still less, than any other kind of a letter, especially 
if he did not know him personally ; and this, as we 
have seen, is extremely doubtful, though not with- 
out the range of possibility at the date which has 
been generously assigned to the letter. 

Next Bartoli takes the canzone^ and, in analyzing 
it, finds many things that render it not improbable 
that Florence should be hidden under the represen- 
tation of a woman. All goes well until he comes 
to tiie last few lines, where certainly his interpre- 
tation becomes very weak and the allegory shows a 
strange lack of correspondence. He says that the 
first line of the enyoi, 

"My litU* moniitaiB Soi^, thoo go*it thy way,'' 

• 

is to be taken in connection with andar mi fane of 
the third stanza, as if to say : ^* / can only go in 
thought, in ardent desire ; you go in reality ; you 
will see Florence : — 

' And FloMDoe, my fair dty, thoo may'tt see, 
WUoh 'gaimt iim bait her gates. 
And IS of pity t^n^it^ of lore dsToid*' 
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^^ Tell her, O my canzone^ that even if the cru- 
elty of her oituenB should be now relazed, I am no 
longer at liberty, no longer have I power to retum^ 
because here I am bound, I am chained, I am held 
by her image; because, in other words, I am 
enamored of that vision which appeared to me 



the alps, 
And in die ndley of the flood, 
Aloi^ wliOM ihon thy t^tnag^ I erwr feel ; * 

and in returning, I should separate myself from it 
to find myself in the midst of the base ones who 
banished me.** 

All this is extremely fanciful, to say the least. 
It is very much as if a lover were kept away from 
his mistress, because he had formed a certain ideal 
of her which he worshipped, and would not go to 
her even if besought, on account of certain faults 
which he knew her to possess ; and in consequence 
hugged his ideal in solitude. There are no such 
flaws to be found in Dante's allegory, the parts of 
which always correspond in the most minute par- 
tioalais. A question ariaes in my mind whether, 
after all, Gaspary's simple solution of the problem 
is not tiie correct one. He says that Dante's love 
was manifestly pure and platonic, such as would 
inspire poetry ; and that only to such a spiritual 
sentiment as the root of poetry could Dante at- 
tribute sufficient importance to write of it to a 
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prince. A new love certainly seemed in contra- 
diction to Dante's position at that time and to his 
mode of thought; neyertheless, he who for this 
reason refuses to credit this account of love, or 
deckres the letter apocryphal, or together with 
the cmmone^ allegorical, does not at all understand 
the contradictions of the human heart^ 

To the Italian critics such a love is apparently 
unknown; to them there is no middle course. 
Some of them would have Dante immaculate, a 
saint or something superhuman; others would 
make him a mere sensualist; and all seem to for- 
get that with an his sublime, his godlike genius — 
or rather because of it — he had the passionate 
susceptibility and sensitiyeness to beauty of the 
poet. To us who believe in the historical Bea- 
trice — Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Porti- 
nari — there is nothing strange or impossible about 
such a love, for in the ** Vita Nuova" we have the 
very ideal of a pure and platonic passion, from 
which every thought that pertains to the senses is 
banished. Dante had felt it for Beatrice to an 
overwhelming degree ; is there anything unreason- 
able in supposing him to have been moved in the 
same nuinner again, though of course only in a 
transient way, when he met a woman, as he says, 
suited in all respects to his principles, his character, 
and his fortunes ? 

1 [Stor, d$aa ktt UttL y6L. I p, 4^9, Zangnem'a transUtaon.] 
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The questions in regaxd to the letter are, Iiow- 
ever, far from being definitely settled ; nor does it 
seem possible that they oan erer be settled. In 
oondading this part of my sabjeot, I can do no 
bettor than to quote StaflFettL ^^In regard to the 
Moroelli, there is no oertainty, from the doeomento 
relating to the peace, that Dante was a friend of 
any of them. To the Frato Oario letter no weight 
is to be given ; and the other, * Ne lateant domi- 
num,' ^ whether autiientic or not, will always re- 
main a document of too uncertain signification to 
construct any serious conjecture upon. IVom all 
this, then, it is neoessaiy to draw this final conclu- 
sion : we can be certain only that Erancesohino 
Malaspina was in friendly relations with Dante." ^ 

m. 

No essay on the Makspina, no matter how im- 
perfect, would be at all complete without some at- 
attempt to discover the reasons for tiieir loss of 
power and influence. 

There are two main causes for the decline in 
power of many of the great families of Italy. The 
first is the growdi in power of the communes and 
their spirit of liberiy, which spurred them on to 
free themsdyes from the oppressions of the noUes 

^ [Tluit, of ooune, wbieh dw Mtdior ii have oommeiitiii^ npon.] 
* Quoted in BmIoU, au/r. d. Uii.itai.r6L^ pwt u. Appendiz. 
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and afterwards led them to subject the feudal 
lords and wrest their possessions from them. The 
second was the observance by many of the nobles 
of the Lombard law, which acknowledged no pri- 
mogeniture, and compelled them to divide their 
property equally among all the male members of 
the fandly ; in consequence of the observance of 
this, a great domain was soon cut up into small 
estates, especially where, as was the case among 
the Malaspina, there were many male descendants. 
There were other causes, which, though perhaps 
not less important, were not general, but incident 
to the dbroumstances peculiar to each fiimily. 

The first evidence that we have in the case of 
the Malaspina of the growth of the power of the 
communes is in 1141, when Obiszo il Grande, the 
member of the family who was perhaps the most 
imbued with a warlike spirit, and who would not 
easily have submitted to such a thing, was obliged 
to swear fidelity to Piacensa for the places of Com- 
piano and Filline, and later on to make compensa- 
tion to an abbot of Quny.^ In 1188 his son Mo- 
roello made peace with die same town, with which 
he had been at war for a year, and was compelled 
to sell to Piacenza all the rights that the Mala- 
spina had in the Yal di Taro and the Yal d' Ena. 
Up to this time their dominions had extended con- 
tinuously to the Apennines of the Tortonese ; but 

^ [Sm sboTv, p. 76.] 
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the I0B8 of the Yal di Taro divided their estates, 
and cat off their possessions in Lonigiana from 
those in Lombardy, while by its aoqnisition the 
power of Piaoenia was greatly increased. After 
this we find them oppressed by the Oenoese and 
the Florentines, who always aspired to acquire 
lands in Lnnigiana, and seised eyeiy opportonity 
to diminish the power of the Malaspina, if in no 
other way than by inducing them to form an alli- 
ance with them, in order to have their support in 
time of war. 

Later on, as though to continue the work begun 
by the cities, tiie Malaspina were oppressed by 
the Medici, by the Dukes of Milan — who, after 
the institution of the duked<Mn in 1895, claimed 
that the inyestitures of their fieb in Lombardy 
were no longer conferred by the empire, but by 
the dukes themselves, — and later still by tiie 
Spaniards. Their great possessions in Sardinia 
they lost apparentiy through their own want of 
loyalty, for when in 1828 James of Aragon be- 
came lord of that kingdom, Amone, Marehese di 
Tresana,^ swore fealty to him, but rebelled at least 
five times, in concert with the Genoese and Pisans, 
and was finally driven out in 1854. 

The observance of the Lombard law was a foo- 
ter hardly less potent in dispossessing the Mala- 
spina of their lands. They seem to have been 

^ And of Lomolo. 
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unusually prolific; eyery generation contained a 
large number of males, all of whom had equal 
shares of the estates of their ta&ety in consequence 
of which large domains were soon broken up into 
small fragments. This not only greatly weakened 
the power of the house, but the divisions of prop- 
erty gave rise to constant family quarrels, and the 
later history of the race is filled with records of 
the blackest crimes. Indeed, had Dante lived a 
century or two later he would not have been able 
to accord them such generous praise.^ He could 
not then have said that the Makispina 



• • • 



''able go ri|^t and Moni dw eril wij,"* 



for many dark deeds were committed by them. 
The weaker members were robbed of their patri- 
mony by tiie stronger, sometimes without any 
greater violence than the thrusting of an inconven- 
ient relative into a monastery, there to spend the 
remainder of his days ; but not infrequently with 
the shedding of blood. One brother would mur- 

1 H« might htLf made a diieot appUeation to them of tho f ol- 
lowiBg wovda of the Canmio (trat. It. eap. ziiL Mus HHlaid's 
tranalatiim) : *— 

" And wbat babed is that which all hear to the poawor of 
liehea, either from enyy or from the desire to seiie his possos 
sicfDsI Troly it is so great that, often eootrary to proper filial 
petj, die son has desired the death of his father ; and of this 
the Italians oan li«ve 4he slr u ug e si and most STident proof, both 
bende tbe Po and beside the Tiber." 

s Purg. Tiii 18S. 
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der another, or Beyeral would plot against the li£e 
of their &ther, to say nothing of violenoe against 
more remote reLatives. In addition to all this, the 
vassals, who soffered much from the family qnar- 
lels, bat more from tiie &ot that tiie Malaspina 
were not willing to live modestly, although in 
moderate oironmstanoes, frequently rebelled, and 
sometimes sought the protection of die inties, 
which aided them or not aoooiding as it was to 
their own adTsntage. 

Among the minor causes for their dedine in 
power, peculiar to the Malaspina family, the ex- 
traoidinaiy number of males has already been suf- 
ficiently dwelt upon. It may also be a question 
whether the frequent intermarriages that are to be 
found running through the various generations of 
the hxDSlj may not have been an important factor 
in weakening the mental calibre of the race, and 
emphasizing traits which it would have been well 
to eradicate. But the two most important of the 
lesser causes were : first, the reversion of their feu- 
dal possessions to the empire, for they became im- 
perial vassals in Barbarossa's time and were not 
freed from their obligations to the emperors until 
the suppression of the empire in 1806, when it was 
too late ; and, second, the preference for rustic in- 
dolence, which induced them to retire from active 
participation in the affairs of their times to their 
castles in Lunigiana, where they lost power, en- 
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ergj, and splendor, and do not seem to baTO ob- 
tained the quiet for whioh they sought. As Litta 
well remarks : ^ The condition of great lords in 
society is artifioiaL Quiet is for them pure loss. 
If they wish to preserve their greatness, they must 
throw themselves into all events. Even some tragic 
misfortune is of litde importance, for misfortunes 
give a celebrity which is not always entirely harm- 
ful It is bad to be excommunicated or put to 
death ; but it is worse to be pitied or forgotten.'' 
This is exactly what happened to the Malaspina. 
Sometimes in their troubles with the cities they 
sought the aid of the emperor, but he paid little 
attention to their woes, for they no longer took 
part in the affairs of state. 

As early as 1294 the Malaspina seem to have 
realized that some measures were necessary to pre- 
serve the power of the family. In this year Cor- 
rado il GKovine,^ whom Dante met in Purgatory 
(Canto viii.), a man renowned for great courtesy 
and kindness, and everywhere highly honored, 
made a will in which he left all his property to his 
relatives, and recommended them to preserve union 
and concord. In 1296 his brother Obizadno made 
an agreement with iWicesohino, Marehese di Mu- 



^ It u tlus Coxxado Malaqniift and hia daughter, tlia beantifal 
Spina, about vfaom Boeeaodo wxxtaa m tiiA Deeamarane (U&e nxth 
•tory of tlia aeoond day). The fovuidation of tfaa atory m hiatotie, 
thoqgh emballiahed by Boooaeoio with imaginary epiaodea. 
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IftEso, and Moroello HI., Maidiese di Griovagallo, 
that the property of the Malaspina oonld not be 
sold oat of the faunily, and that in caae of die 
death of one of tbeir faumly without sons, the prop- 
erty shonld be equally divided among their other 
male desoendants. But it does not seem Hunt 
this agreement ever went into effect As early 
as 1565, too, we find one of the MnlaaBEO branch, 
Bonifacio, Maiohese di Madrignano, establishing 
the law of primogenitnre in his estates; but this 
also does not seem to have gone into effect nntil 
very mnch later. Even then it served only to ez- 
tingnish several of the branches of die family, 
whose affairs went gradnally from bad to worse. 
To^y a few members of the Malaspina fiimily 
remain in Lonig^ana, where tiiey possess lands in 
freehold; some are scattered through various cities 
in Italy, but so much reduced in wealth and num- 
bers that they are rarely heard of. 

In conclusion I cannot resist ihe temptation to 
say a few words in regard to Alessandro, one of 
the last of the Mulaaso branch,^ who was a remark- 
able man, though hardly more so than his eldest 
brother, Azzo Giaointo. His fedier. Carlo Mo- 
roello, the first of his branch for many years to 
leave ihe mountains of Lnnigiana, went to Sicily, 



1 His lirother Lmgi ToninuMo was the last of the Maidieri 
BCalaapbia of tha MqImbo Imaoli. He died at Pontranoli in 

181T 
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where he lived for a long time in great splendor. 
The relations which his unde, Fogliani, Viceroy 
of Sicily, had witii tiie court of Madrid opened for 
his son Alessandro the way to a brilliant career in 
Spain, where in 1775 he entered tiie navy. It 
was not long before his great talents, his extended 
knowledge of the exact sciences, the great beauty 
of his person, and his illustrious name, procured 
him the esteem and good will of the court and the 
ministry. In 1786 it was determined to fit out 
several ships of war for a scientific expedition, and 
Alessandro was appointed to its command. The 
expedition set sail from Cadiz on the 80th of July, 
1789, for the coast of North America, which was 
the object of its first investigations. In 1792 
Alessandro visited the Philippine Islands and the 
coast of China. He afterwards sailed to New 
Ghiinea, touched at New Zealand, New Holland, 
and landed at the Babuyanes Islands, which never 
before had been visited. In 1793 he was at Lima, 
and after exploring Tierra del Fuego and the coast 
of Patagonia, set sail for Cadiz, where he arrived 
September 24, 1794. His return was celebrated 
with great festivities, and he became the hero of 
the hour. The sciences of botany, lithology, and 
hydrography were greatly enriched by the expedi- 
tion, and many facts were gathered about unknown 
peoples. In visiting so many tribes Malaspina 
suffered not one injury to be done them, as he 
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WM a hmnane man and traTelled to spread dyili- 
cation among saTBge peoples and to ooUeot know- 
ledge. In the many diffienlties in which he was 
pboed he was always pmdent, and in consequenoe 
was well leceiyed and well treated. 

The great serrioes Alessandio had rendered 
seem to have been soon forgotten, howeyer, for 
not veiy long after his return he fell yiotim to a 
court intrigue and was imprisoned, ostensibly be- 
cause certain things were found among his notes of 
his voyages which oouTioted him of heresy. He 
was also accused, and with truth, of holding the 
new opinions which were dronlated abroad at that 
time by tiie French BepuUic, and of being a mem- 
ber of the Free Msaons. He languished in the 
Castle of Corogna for several years. When tiie 
Italian Republic was instituted in 1802, CSount 
Melzi was made Vice President, under Napoleon. 
Melzi, whose mother was a Spaniard, had known 
Alessandro intimately at Madrid, and shared his 
political opinions. One of his first acts was to 
procure Malaspina's release, through tiie mediation 
of Napoleon. Alessandro then went to Milan; 
although Melsd offered him the portfolio of Minis- 
ter of War to the Italian Bepublic, he preferred 
to retire to his estates in Lunigiana, where he 
at Pontremoli in 1809. 
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Thb Florentine nndeaenredly baniflhed to the exile of Pie- 
toi%^ proeperity thionghont the dnnit&oa of many yearo and 
\ the axdor of perennial eateem* 

1* Thb ardor of yonr affection burst oat in an 
expression of the greatest confidence in me, in that 
you have consulted me, my dearest friend, as to 
whether the soul can pass from passion to passion: 
— from passion to passion, I say, witii tiie same 
strength and with objects diverse in number but 
not in kind. And although this decision ought 
with greater justice to have proceeded from your 
lips, you nevertheless wish to make me the author 
of it, that by the clearing up of a matter of exceed- 
ing grave doubt ^ you might increase the renown 
of my name. But however agreeable, however 
acceptable, however grateful, this may be to me, 
without vexatious allowances my words would have 
no worth ; therefore when you have examined this 
cause of my silence, you yourself will measure what 
I leave unexpressed. 

^ Cino da Pistoia, jnriMcnMalt and poat, whom DMifea 
enttomad to oaU his eaeand friand. 
' Gf . AxirtoUe, De generatiime et com^itUMM, n. 4b> 
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2. Behold I the words of the mnae ^ are given be- 
low, wherein she sings in aphorism (although it 
may be expressed briefly,^ as is the manner of 
verse), that intense love of one object can lan- 

^ Time u wtnoB dadhi id regard to the «»— "g of tiiA " §ermo 
CaUu^peui *' of the originaL (See note ^ to the latter in Tocri^e 
edhkm.) Whte, whoee opiiiioii ie dbered by tiie majority, lie- 
Eeree that tiie wotda mean aimply a loftier kmd of aoBg. *'For,** 
lie aays, " it aeeme moet eertain that in due place Dante re fer red 
to one or tiie other of his ooacont — that perohanfle whioh bo- 
gine Voi eke inUndemdo U terwo ad wumtU — whieh aooompanied 
the letter.'* Frafeeeor Ciampi, on the other hand, beEeTee that 
" aermo CaUupeuM ** might mean not only a lojHer kind of poem, 
bnt a poem written with a Jigvraiive or alUgorieal moamng. He 
thinks that the words refer to the Seriptmal quotation at the end 
of the letter, whieh are to be intexpreted allegorioany, and whioh 
he ezplaina thus : ** 8i d€ mundoJiiis9eti$j amfMfaf quod ntum trot 
dUigertt, If yon, O Meseer Gino, had belonged to the workU — 
that II to say, if yon had nonriahed the same paarions and aifeo- 
tions as those who follow the perrerw party (the Gnelphs), — the 
world (the Ghielphs) woold haTe lored yon as one of its own, nor 
would yon and I haTe been pezseented." This is a most fantas- 
tie in te r pre ta tion. As Tom says, Dante himself has giTon ns the 
key to the meaning of the words "sersio CaUiapetu inferiui " in 
the letter to Moroello Malaspina^ where he nsee almoet the same 
phraee in aJlnding to the oansofw whieh aooompanied it. 

* Fratioelli {Opere minon di DanUy toL vi. p. 4S6) translates 
(raiuuniplioe by the word JigmxUamente, or SMtopAortbo/, bnt it 
seems rather to mean bri^y, Gtnliaai says (Le epere latine di 
DanU, u. 108), " TVofiniiiiplioM, low Latin, is eqniTalent to ah- 
brwiativo ; and ' to speak tramumptive or pet quondam tranKump- 
tUNiem,' means, aooording to old glossaries, the same as * to speak 
eoandsely, ss in a oompendivm.' '* This would oertsinly ooineide 
with Dante's ideas of poetry, for of all poets he knew how to 
q gp ro ss mnoh with few words. 
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goish and at lengtii die,^ and also that the death 
of one love may be ilie birth of another in the 
BouL' 

3. And although tlie proof of this is given by 
ezperienoe, it can be reinforced by reason and 
anthority ; for every faculty that is not destroyed 
on the cessation of one act is naturally reserved 
for another. Therefore the faculties of sense are 
not destroyed on the cessation o{ their act while 
the organ remains, but are naturally reserved for 
another. Since then, the faculty of concupiscence, 
which is the seat of love, is a faculty of sense, it is 
manifest that after the cessation of one passion by 
which it has been brought into action, it is re- 
served for another. The major and minor propo- 
sitions of the syllogism, whose entrance is freely 
accessible, are left to your diligence to prove. 

4. By all means examine carefully the testimony 
of Ovid in the fourth of the ^^Metamorphoses," 
which treats the proposition directly and literally, 
where the author, telling the story of the three sis- 
ters ' who held the divinity ^ of the son of Semele 
in contempt, in apostrophizing the Sun (who, after 
he had deserted and neglected the other nymphs 
who had previously kindled his desires, was finally 

1 Of . Coniwto, iL 9. 

* Gf. Aristode, De gmtratiane c( comf^pdom^ L 17. 

i Aloithoe, Airippe, Lenoippe. 

« Gl Orid, ifetom. iii 611. 
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loving Leaoothea) Bsyn : ^ What now, O son of 
Hyperion,'' and wliat f oUowa.^ 

6. Under ibis that telatee to the facolties I en- 
treat thee, dearest brother, to exercise patience 
against the darts of Nemesis.* Bead, I pray thee, 
the remedies for fortuitons cironmstanoes that are 
provided ns as by a father to his sons by that most 
fiunons of philosophers, Seneoa ; ' and of a truth, 
let not this slip from thy memory: *^If ye were 
of the world, die world would love his own."^ 

1 MeUm. iT. 192. 

s Mkam. in. 400. 

* See tiiA SUfceenili Letter to Ladltiui : ** lUs (phfloeophy) 
win eihort na to obey €tod Willi ft wiOiiv mind; and nune stren- 
nonaly to leeiit the power of Fortoie ; this will teftob yon to tnut 
in Phnidenoe and hnmUy mbmit to oaeoaltiee." (MoneU*e 
tnodftdon.) 

« St Jolin Tf. 19. 
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Fob all and for each of the kings of Italy, for the aenatom 
of the fair city, and also for the dnkes, marqiiises, and 
ooontSy and for the peoples, the humble Italian Dante Ali- 
ghieri, a Florentine and ondeserredly an exiley pn^ for 
peace. 

1. Behold, now is the aooeptaUe time, in whidh 
the signs of consolation and peace arise. For a 
new day grows bright, revealing a dawn that 
already lessens the gloom of long calamity. Al- 
ready the eastern breeses grow stronger; the lips of 
heaven grow mddy and strengthen the angaries of 
the people with a caressing tranquillity. And even 
we, who for so long have passed onr nights in the 
desert, shall behold the gladness for whidh we have 
longed, for Titan shall arise pacific, and justice, 
which had languished without sunshine at the end 
of tiie winter's solstice,^ shaU grow green once 

^ Tliere is some diAonlty in rcjgaid to the translation of the 
jiharmB,'^^iumadkdiotr9pimmkebttaia." Both Toni (.^lulofe if i 
Dciiile, p. 29, and KatioeUi {Open mmori di Dantej toL iiL p. 441) 
translate keUcinpium as the pbmt, lieliotrope» >Sor d* diatrtpio; 
hat Witts (Torrtf Autgabe van Vantes Bri^en, in Dttnte-For- 
tt^ungen^ toL L p. 496) takes exception to this. He helierss that 
the old TSBrion, which was prohaUy that of Msrsilio Fidno, and 
whioh translated ktlictnpium as meaniiy the wintsr solstiee — 
la ^iMJe era seasa /nee al termim deOa rdrognuUuaom impigrUa 
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more, when first he darts forth his splendor. All 
who hunger and thirst will be satisfied in the light 
of his TBjBf and they who delight in iniquity shall 
be pnt to oonfosion at the sight of his radiance. 
For the strong lion of the Tribe of Judah has 
hearkened with compassionate ears, and pitying the 
lament of nniversal captivity has raised np another 
Moses, who will liberate his people from the op- 
pression of tlie Egyptians, and will lead them to a 
land fiowing with milk and honey. 

2. Henceforth let thy heart be joyful, O Italy I 
who deserveth to be pitied even by the Saracens, 
but who straightway shalt be looked on with envy 
throughout the world, because thy bridegroom, the 

— to be tlie ooneet one, and lie adds that the plant heliotrope 
haidly known in Duite's time. Mandlio Fioino's yenUm 
mnoh the mote natural, although no inetanee of Aef totro- 
pium or ^Xiorp^tor need for the winter aolstioe ean be found. 
Snoh a nae of the word by Dante woold hare been so atraoge to 
his readers as to make the phrase obsonre to them. He may, 
howerer, hare oonsidered the etymology of the word as so plain 
as to justify his nse of it with a meaning that no other writer had 
given it. Witte, perhaps, goes too far in asserting that the plant 
heliotrope was hardly known in Daate*s time. Dante might haTB 
learned of it from Pliny, who says (N. H. iL 41-42): ^One might 
wonder at this, did we not obserre every day, that the plant 
named heliotrope always looks towards the setting sim, and is, at 
all hoars, tomed towards him, eren when he is obsonred by a 
olond.*' (Translation of Bostook and Riley.) 

[Mr. Lowell's note : '* I think he meant the plant, as the rs- 
vireBcet shows. Perhaps instead of ad hduftrtpiumj we should 
read oe in its sense of like,"} 
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Bolaoe of the earth and the gloiy of thy people, the 
most clement Henry, Divine, AugofituB, and Cae- 
sar, hastens to the nuptials. Dry thy tears and 
blot oat the traces of sorrow, O most beanteons, 
for he is at hand who will free thee from the bonds 
of the impions ; who, smiting the wicked, will de- 
stroy them at the edge of the sword, and will hire 
his vineyard to other hnsbandmen, who at the time 
of harvest will yield the fmit of justice. 

8. But will he not be merciful to any ? Yea ; as 
he is Caesar, and his majesty flows from the font 
of pily, he will spare all imploring mercy. His 
judgments abominate all severity, and always in 
punishing set a bound on tiiis side of moderatdon, 
and in rewarding on the other side. Will he 
therefore applaud the desperate deeds of evil men, 
and drink to the undertakings of the presump- 
tuous? Nay ; because he is Augustus. And if 
Augustus, will he not avenge the wickedness of the 
backsliders, and pursue them even into Thessaly, 
— the Thessaly, I say, of the last destruction ? 

4. Lay aside, O Lombard race, thy accumulated 
barbarity; and if any vestige of the seed of the 
Trojans and Latins still exists, give it place, lest 
when the sublime eagle, descending like a thimder- 
bolt, falls from on high, he may see his eaglets cast 
out, and the nest of his own young occupied by 
ravens. Up, O race of Scandinavia I ^ See that 

1 The Lombards belieTed tliat U&ey irete descended from die 
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thoa mayest desiie, as eagexly as in thee lies, the 
presence of him whose ooming llioa justly dxeadest 
Let not eajndity, deoemng thee after the maimer 
of the Sirens, seduce thee, deadening die v^fiLuioe 
of reason by I know not what sweetness. ^ Come 
before his presence with a confession of submis- 
sion, and rejoice on die psaltery with a song of 
repentance," ^ considering that he who resists au- 
thority, resists the ordinance of God, and he who 
withstands the divine ordinance, opposes a will 
coequal with omnipotence ; and it is hard to kick 
against the pricks. 

6. Ye likewise, who mourn oppressed, lift up 
your hearts, for your salTation is at hand. Take 
up the harrow of a good humility, and level the 
little field of your mind by breaking up the clods 
of parched animosity, lest perchance the heavenly 
rain, coming before the sowing of your seed, £sll 
from on high in vain ; or lest the Grace of Grod 
shrink from you as the dew does daily from the 
stone. But do ye conceive like a fertile valley 
and put forth green, — the green, I say, fruitful of 
true peace; and, in very truth, in this verdure, 
making spring in your land, will the new husband- 
man of the Bomans yoke the oxen of his counsel 



SMndimtTiMig. 8m PanL DiM<»L, De Gutii Ltngobard, m 1, 
Mnratori, Scr^. iL 406. (FmtioeUL) 

* Puklm zoT. 2. *'Let ns oome before his presenoe indk 
ihamkagkfimg, mad makm a joyful noiie unto him with pealme. '* 
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more kindly and oonfidenlly to tiie plough. Par- 
don^ pardon, now and henoeforUi, O best beloved ! 
who have suffeied injustice along with me, that 
the Hectoiian shepherd may reoogniaBe yon as the 
sheep of his fold : who, although he holds the rod 
of tonporal correction in his hand by divine con- 
cession, nevertheless, that he may be redolent of 
the goodness of Him from whom as from one 
point the power of Peter and of CsBsar divides, 
gladly corrects his &mily, bnt more willingly, in 
very truth, has compassion on it 

6. Therefore, if the old transgression, which 
many a time like the serpent is coiled and tamed 
on itself, is no hindrance, henceforth can ye all 
perceive that peace is prepared for one and all, and 
already can ye taste the first fruits of the hoped- 
for gladness* Then be ye all vigilant, and rise np 
to meet your king, O inhabitants of Italy I reserv- 
ing yonrselves not only for his empire but, as free 
people, for his gaidance. 

7. I eachort you not only to rise np to meet him, 
bat also to do reverence to his presence. Ye who 
drink of his streams and navigate his seas ; ye who 
tread the sands of the shores and the sammits of 
the alps that are his ; ye who rejoice in any pnUie 
thing whatsoever, and possess private goods not 
otherwise than by the bonds of his law : do not, as 
if ignorant, deceive yourselves as though ye dreamt 
in your hearts and said : ^ We have no lord*" 
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For liiB gaiden and lake is whateTer the beaTeiis 
enoompass loand aboat, since ^ The aea is God's 
and He made it, and His hands formed the dry 
Lind." ^ Wherefore that God predestined the Bo- 
man Prince shines forth in wonderfol effects ; and 
that He afterwards confirmed him by the word of 
His Word, die Church proclaims. 

8. Surely, if through those things which ha^e 
been created by God the human creature sees the 
invisible things* with the eyes of the intellect, and 
if from the things better known those less known 
are evident tons, in like manner it concerns human 
apprehension that from the motion of ilie heavens 
we should know the Motor and His will ; and this 
predestination will be seen readily even by those 
who look superficially. For if from the first spark 
of this fire we turn back to things passed,^ from 
what time, I say, hospitality was denied the Ar- 
gives by the Phrygians ;^ and if there is time to 
survey the affairs of the world even to the triumphs 
of Octavian, we shall see that some of them have 



^ PBahn zcT. 5 : " The Ma ia his, ud he made it ; and 
hands formed the dry land.'' 

s BomaM L 20 : '* For the isTinhle things of him from the 
oreadon of the worid are deaily seen, beiii^ nndeistood by the 
things that are made.** 

' '* If I should goon retraoiqg my story from iti first beginniqg, 
and there were time to listen to the annals of our straggles. 
Tvtg. JSn, I 372, 373 (GUyton). 

* On aoooont of the rape of Helen by Paris. (Fratioem.) 
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oompletely tranfloended the heights of human valor, 
and that Grod has worked somewhat through men, 
just as through ihe medium of the new heavens. 
For we do not always act; nay, rather are we 
sometimes the instruments of God ; and the human 
will, in which liberty is innate, acts sometimes free 
even from earthly passions, and, subservient to the 
Eternal Will, often serves It without knowing it. 

9. And if these things wMch are fc8t principles, 
as it were, for proving that which is sought, are 
not sufficient, who, proceeding from the conclusion 
inferred through such facts will not be oompelled 
to thiok as I do, peroeiving that peace has em- 
braced the world completely for twelve years, — a 
peace which revealed in its accomplishment the 
face of its syllogizer, the Son of Grod. And while 
He, made man, preached the Grospel on earth for 
the revelation of the Holy Ghost, as if He were di- 
viding two kingdoms, distributing all things to him- 
self and C8Bsar,He commanded to ^^ Bender to each 
the things that are his." 

10. But if the obstinate mind demands further, 
not yet assenting to the truth, let him examine the 
words of Christ, even when in chains, for He who 
is our light, when Pilate opposed His power, as- 
serted that the office which he, as lieutenant of 
CsBsar, was vaunting of, came from on high. 
Therefore walk ye not even as the Gentiles, in- 
volved in darkness by die vanity of die senses ; but 
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open the eyes of your mind, and see, for the Lord 
of heaven and eaiih has ordained a king for ub. 
This is he whom Peter, the yioar of Ood, admon- 
^lahes us to honor ; whom Clement, now the saooes- 
sor of Peter, illaminates with the light of the apos- 
tolic benediotion, in order that where the spiritual 
ray does not snfBoe, the splendor of the lesser light 
may il'l ^minf^ 



LETTER VI. 



Daittb Aliohibbi^ a floientme andnndeMrredly ai 
to those most inf amoiia Floreatiiies within the oiij. 



1. The oompassionate providence of the Eternal 
King, who, while in His goodness He perpetuates 
His celestial kingdom, does not in disdain desert 
our earthly one, decreed that human affairs should 
be governed by the Holy Empire of the Komans, in 
order that mankind might repose in the calm of so 
great a protection, and that it might eveiywhere 
be ruled agreeably to law, according to the demands 
of nature. Although this truth is confirmed by 
divine word, although antiquity supported by the 
prop of reason alone affirms this, nevertheless 
it is in no slight degree commended, in that, when 
the throne of Augustus is vacant, all the world 
swerves from the right way. For the helmsman 
and the rowers in the bark of Peter sleep, and 
Italy, wretched, alone, abandoned to private rule, 
and destitute of all public government, is struck 
by a force of wind and wave so great that words 
cannot describe it ; yea, even the unfortunate Ital- 
ians can scarcely measure it with their tears. 
Therefore let the faces of all who with foolhardy 
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presumption haughtily oppose tiiis most manifest 
will of God — ' even though the sword of EBm who 
aaith ^^ Vengeance is mine '' has not yet&llen from 
heaven — be oreispread with pallor, for already 
the sentence of the severe Judge hangs over them. 
2. But you who transgress laws, human and 
divine* you whom the awful insatiability of avarice 
has led to be ready for any crime, does not the 
terror of the second death harass you, in that ye, first 
and alone, dreading the yoke of liberty, have raged 
against the glory of the Boman Prince, the monarch 
of the earth and the ambassador of God ; and using 
the right of prescription, repudiating the duty of 
vassalage, have chosen rather to rise up in the mad- 
ness of rebellioni Are ye ignorant, ye fools and 
licentious, that public justice will end with the 
end of time alone, and can be subject to the 
computation of no prescription? Surely the arti- 
cles of the laws most loudly declare, and human 
reason on examination pronounces, that the public 
rule of affairs, though neglected ever so long, can 
never pass away, or, however weakened, be con- 
quered. For what happens for the advantage of 
all cannot perish or even be weakened without det- 
riment to all. Neither God nor nature wills this ; 
and the general opinion of mankind would hold it 
altogether in abhorrence. Why, then, such a fool- 
ish supposition being disposed of, do ye, deserting 
the Intimate government, seek like new Baby- 
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lonians to found new kingdoms, in order that the 
Florentine may be one polity and the 'Boman an- 
other? Why may it not please yon to eniry the 
apostolio monarchy likewise? that if Delia is to 
have a twin in heaven, the Delian One may also.^ 
If, however, thinking over yonr evil emprise does 
not cause you alarm, let this, at least, terrify your 
hardened hearts : that in punishment for your crime 
not only wisdom, but the beginning of wisdom, has 
been taken away from you. For no condition of 
an offender is more terrible than that of him who 
shamelessly and without fear of God does what- 
ever he pleases; and, in truth, the evil man is 
often smitten with this punishment, that he who 
has been forgetful of God while he lived, in dying 
is forgetful of himself. 

8. But if your insolent arrogance has rendered 
you, like the summits of GKlboa, so entirely inca- 
pable of receiving the heavenly dew that no fear 
has restrained you from resisting the decrees of the 

^ If theie are to be two moons in heaTon, there may be two 
smiB UkewiM. The eompariaon o£ the moon to the emperor 
and the tun to the Pope is used by Dante several times. See 
Monorchia, lib. iii. 4 : ** For ihey say, in the first place, following 
Genesis, that God made two great Imninaries, a greater aada less, 
one to rule over the day and the other the night They mider- 
stand ^tuB to be said aUegorioally of the two powers, the 
spiritiial and the temporaL Henoe,jiistas themoon,whioh]8 the 
smaller Inminary, has no light unless it receires it from the mm, 
so ^e temporal power has no aothority unless it reoeiTe it from 
the spirituaL'* 
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eternal 86iiato»— nor e?ieii yet are ye afraid for that 
ye did not fear, — oan ye free yonraelYes frmn Hiat 
baneful terror, which ia, in truth, human and 
worldly, while the inevitable ahipwzeok of your 
moat haughty race, and your nqpine, worthy of 
many tears, is hastening <m ? Do ye beeanse en- 
circled by a ridiculous palisade trust to any de- 
fences whatever? O ye conoordant for e?ill O 
ye blinded by marveUons aTarioe 1 In what will 
it profit you to haye surrounded yoursdves with a 
wall,to have fortified yourselves with ramparte and 
battlements,^ when the eagle,^ terrible in a field of 
gold, swoops down on yon, —the eagle who, now 
sailing over the Pyrenees, now over the Caucasus, 
now over Aflas, the more strengthened by the oppo- 
sition of the host of heaven, of old looked down upon 
the vast seas as no hindrance to his flight? How 
will ye stand amaaed, O most wretched among 
men, in the presence of the conqueror of raving 
Hesperia I In truth, the hope whidi .ye cherish in 
vain and without reason will receive no advantage 

1 " In Uw atme jMr, 1810, on Saiat Andzew'a Dsy, Om Flonii. 
Hamytmnag the appvcMoli of tJiaMnpanr, gaya otden to «iieloM 
the tatj with walls aad atoekadaa from the Gala of San Gallo 
aa £ar a« Uia Gnta of Sant' Amhrofp/i, aad than to the Amo^ aad 
from tha Gate of San Gallo to whara the walla of Prato weta al^ 
leady laid. They made than eight Araocui hi^ and tha mA 
waa done'rapidly. This waa oettainly the aalmtum of Om city, 
for it waa aU ihnt off aad Iha old walla were in gnat part torn 
down." (VUlani, GVtmtca, is. la) 

' Gf. Par, Ti, where Jaafcinian djaoouaea of the Roman ei^e. 
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from your renstanoe ; but by this obstaole will the 
advent of the just king be inflamed the more, and 
compaasion, always an attendant on his army, will 
fly away in anger ; and where ye think to defend 
the robe of a false liberty, there will ye fall into the 
bonds of a true slavery. For it must be believed 
that it is sometimes brought to pass by tiie wonder- 
ful judgment of Gk>d, tJiat where the ungodly 
thinks to shun a merited punishment, there is he 
precipitated into it the more deeply ; and he who 
has rewsted the divine wm knowiiigly and willingly, 
serves it unknowingly and unwillingly. 

4. With sorrow will ye see your edifices, which 
were not constructed prudendy as your needs were, 
but foolishly turned into places of pleasure, which 
Pergamean walls, again renewed, do not surround, 
hurled down by the battering-ram and consumed by 
fire. Ye will see the enraged populace on every 
side, now struggling in opposite factions for and 
against you, now opposed to you in the same fac- 
tion, clamoring horribly, since it does not know 
how to withstand hunger and fear at the sam^ time. 
Not less will it grieve you to see the temples de- 
spoiled, which are daily frequented by a concourse 
of women, and to see the young, wondering and 
imknowing, destined to expiate the sins of their 
fathers. And if my prophetic spirit is not deceived 
— which, instructed by veracious signs as well as by 
invincible arguments foretells, — when by filr your 
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gfOfttoflt number has been completely undone by 
deatih or captivity, with team will ye, the few re- 
maining to suffer eodle, see the dty, consumed l^ 
long anguish, finally delivered into the hands of 
aliens. And to condnde in brief: those misfor- 
tunes that Saguntum, that city glorious in faithful- 
ness, endured for liberty, ye in your perfidy will be 
obliged to undergo ignominionsly for the sake of 
davery. 

5. Nor may ye take courage from the unexpected 
good fortunes of the inhabitants of Parma, who, im- 
pelled by ill-adming hunger, and murmuring one 
to the other, ^ Let us rather rush headlong into the 
midst of batde and die,** ^ made a sally into the camp 
of Caasar while CsBsar was absent; for even these, 
though indeed they won a victory from Victoria,* 
nevertheless memorably gained a grief from the 

1 « MotiAmnr, ei in medift anna nuunm." 

ViiSil, JEmid, ii. S63. 

' Laiigfellow mji that Diuiteii as fond ol a play on words aa 
Shakaapearo. Thib play on words have — won n Tiotoiy fzom 
Yiototia — haa lafeienoe to tha alega of Panna by FVodariok IL 
in 1248. F^«dariek, in oidor to baaiaga tta town mora eloaaly, 
bnilt a f ortreas to f aoa it, lika anothar town with moats and bat- 
tlamants, and to this ha gava tha nama of '^notoria. After ser- 
oral months had paawd, tha Paimasaoa, radnoad to daspoiatian by 
hnqgar and profitiqg by tha ampanv'aahaanoa at tha hnat, made 
n sally, eiq^tiired and daatroyad tha f ortreas, and not only IdUed 
many of tiboaa who had bean left to defend it, but alao snoeeeded 
in takiqg mndi treasiue, amoiy whioh waa tha orown of thessid 
amparor. See Villani, Cwnka^ tL 94. 
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grievous deed. But do ye call to mind the thnnder- 
bolts of the first Frederick ; think on Milan and like- 
wise on Spoleto;^ for, shaken by the thought of their 
almost simultaneous perversion and subversion, 
your too inflamed bowels will Jbeoome chilled, and 
your too fervent hearts wiU contract with fear. O 
ye most vainglorious of Tuscans, insensate by nature 
as well as by corruption I In your ignorance do you 
neither consider nor imagine in what a nocturnal 
gloom the footsteps of your foolish mind wander 
in the sight of those already fledged.* For the 
fledged and immaculate^ along the road see you 
standing, as it were, on the threshold of a prison 
and repelling any one commiserating you, lest per- 
chance ha should free you from captivity, and 

^ See YillAiii, t. i ^ The aforesaid Frederick, paniiig through 
Lombardy on his expedition into Franoe against King Lonis, who 
held Pope Alexander, finding that the oity of Milan had rebelled 
against him, besieged it, and after a long siege took it in the year 
of oax Lord 1157, in the month of Maroh, and had the walla 
thrown down, the whole oity burned, and the groond plooghed 
and sowed with salt." In regard to Spoleto Villani says in the 
same passage: *'When Spoleto, belonging to the party of the 
Ghnrsh, refoaed to obey him, he took the field, oaptored it, and 
destroyed it utterly." 

s '* The callow birdlet waits for two or three, 

Bnt to the eyes of those already fledged, 
In WB the net 18 sprsad or shaft is shot" 

Furg, z^ 61-63. 

ProT. L 17: " Sorely in Tain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird " (Vnlgate : onte ocidoi penmUonan), 
**' Wise and upright men." (FratioelU.) 
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strike off the ahaokleB with which yoor hands 
and foet are bound. Neither, beoaaae ye are 
blind, do ye peroeire the aTarioe that dominates 
yon, flattering you with its Tenomons whisper, re- 
straining yon with its Tain thrftatSi imprisoning 
yoa within the Uw of sin,^ and, moreoTer, forbid- 
ding yoa to obey the most sacred kws, which 
oomiterfeit the image of nataral justice; the ob- 
servance of which kwB, if it is glad, if it is free, 
is not only proved not to be servitude, nay, rather, 
to him who observes closely it is manifest that it is 
the highest liberty itself. For what is this liberty 
bat the unhindered progress from will to act that 
the laws provide for snch as are not rebellious? 
Therefore, since they alone are free who vcdnn- 
tarily obey the law, what think ye that ye are, who, 
while ye simulate a love of liberty, contrary to all 
laws conspire against the prince of laws? 

6. O most wretched descendants of the Fie- 
solans I * O Punic barbarity once more renewed t 
Do these foretastes inspire you with a little fear? 
Indeed, I believe ye tremble while awake, although 
ye feign hope in your mien and in your lying 
speech, and in your dreams ye awake many a time, 

1 J^^ntn^^ji^ TiL 28 : ^' Bringing ma into eKgMd^ to tlia law of 



»» 



' " B«t lluii vigrilefiil and nuligiMUit people, 

Wbioh of old tine fvoni Feeola doMended, 
And nnaeki etill of the mountain and the gxaaite.'* 

Inf. XY. 61-63. 
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either in dread of the presages ye have had or to 
reyolve the oounsels of the day. But if while tremr 
bling with good reason, ye repent without sorrow 
your haying acted with madness, in order that the 
streams of fear and grief may unite in the bitter- 
ness of repentance, these facts now remain to be 
impressed on your minds: that tiiis standard- 
bearer of the Koman Empire, the divine and tri- 
umphant Henry, thirsting not for his private 
advantage, but for the public good of the world, 
undertook each arduous emprise for us, partaking 
our hardships of his own free will, so that to him 
after Christ, the prophet Isaiah pointed the finger 
of prophesy, when by the revelation of the Holy 
Ghost he foretold: '^Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows."^ Therefore, if 
ye do not wish to dissemble, ye will see that the 
time is now at hand most bitterly to repent your 
foolhardy presumption* But a late repentance 
will not be productive of forgiveness from hence- 
forth; nay, rather the commencement of a sea- 
sonable punishment For it is true that the sinner 
is smitten that he may be converted without back- 
sliding. 

Written on the thirty-first of March, on the con- 
fines of Tuscany, near the springs of the Amo, 
in the first year of the most auspieions passage of 
the Emperor Henry into Italy. 

1 Tffffft^ 1n| . 4« 
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The fB0t of the most holyeonqneror and exoelleiit muter, 
Lofd Henzjy hy divine prorideiice King of tbe Komann, al- 
ways aogiiBti are kkeed * by his moBt deroted servant Dante 
Aligliieri, a Florentine and nndeeerredly an exile, and all 
Tnieans ereiTirhere, who desire the poblio peaee. 

1. Beabino witness to the boundless love of 
God, peace ' was left to us as a heritage, that in 
its wonderful sweetness the hardships of our war- 
fare might be assuaged, and that in its practioe 
we might merit the joys of the triumphant King- 
dom of Heaven. But the malignity of the anoient 
and implacable foe, which is forever privily lying 

1 This IB the Mooiid of the lettsn to whioh Vilkm ref en 
(CVwnea, iz. 180) : — 

*' He wrote amooget other things thzee noble epistles : one he 
sent to the Flocentine Goromment, oomplsiniiig of his ondeserred 
exile ; snolher to the Emperor Henry when he was at ths siege of 
Bresda, reprehendin|f him for his delay, and almost prophesyiner > 
the third to the Italisn oardinals dnring the Taesaey after the 
death of Pope Qement, mging them to agree in elseting an Itsl- 
ianPqpe." 

' In regaxd to the enstom of kisang ^hb feet of emperon, see 
MnsBsto, De reb. gutU Eenr. VIL, liL 8, in Mnratoci, 8er^ 
Ber. It z. 87d. (Fiatioem.) 

t St John zIt. 27 : ** Peace I leare with yon, my peace I gyn 
nntoyon." 
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in wait far hiunaii piOBperily, after dispoBseasing 
those who freely ooDflented, has impioiialy de- 
spoiled us against onr will, throagh the absence of 
our protector. Hence long have we wept by the 
streams of confusion, and we have implored with- 
oat ceasing the protection of the Just King, that 
he would oyerthrow the satellites ^ of the savage 
tyrant and reestablish us in our rights. And when 
you, successor of Csdsar and Augustus, crossing the 
summits of the Apennines, brought back the vene- 
rated Tarpeian ensign, forthwith our deep sighs 
ceased, and the floods of tears subsided; and, rising 
like the sun ^ that is eagerly longed for, a new hope 
of a better age shone upon Latium. Then many, 
anticipating the accomplishment of their prayers, 
in their rejoicing sang with YirgQ of the reign of 
Saturn and of the return of the Virgin.^ 
2. But because our sun (whether the fervor of 

1 << I think this ought be applied to moce than one pimoe of the 
Frenoh hooae: eepeoially, howerer, to King Robert, whom the 
Florentinee made doke in his father's lifetime (Villani, yiii. 82), 
and than whom Henry, though they had long pretended to be 
friends, had no more bitter enemy. (Nieol, I^nse, Botr. p. 1161 ; 
Dino Compagni, iii 86 ; "Villani, iz. 8, 81, 89, 60.) The referenoe 
can, howerer, be better applied to Gnelphism in genenL" (Witte's 
note in Torxi, JBputoU di DanU, p. 62.) 

«Cf.Ii|/'.L17: — 

«< I beheld Itiiiioiilden, 
Veited alreedy wtth tliat pleaet^e ngra.** 

i *< Jam redit et Virgo, redennt Satomia regna. " fV1xg£l, 
Eologoe iy. 6.) 
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desive or die semblanoe of trath suggests dus) is 
now believed to tany, or is supposed to have 
turned back in his eoorae, as if Joshna ^ or the son 
of Amos* oommaaded him anew, we are eompelled 
by nneertainty to doabt, and to bfeak f orlh in the 
words of the pieearsor, thus : ** Art then he that 
should eome? or look we for another?** * And 
although the long thirst in its yiolenee casts doubt, 
as is its wont, on those things which are certain on 
account of their nearness, none the less we trust 
and hope in you, protesting that you aie the am- 
bassador of God, the son of the church, and the 
promoter of Boman gloiy. For, in truth, I, who 
write as much for myself as for others, saw you 
most gracious, as beseems imperial majesty, and 
heard you most dement, when my hands touched 
your feet and my lips paid their debt.* Then my 
spirit gloried in you, and silently I said within 
myself : "" Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world I " * 

8. But we marvel what sluggishness delays you 

^ Jodma X. 18. 

* Iiaiah zzzriL ; 2 Kings six. 

* St Lnka TiL 10. 

^ It tmnxm oertain from tlMM words thst I>snte wss present in 
Milsa when Hsnrj Vli. was crowned with the iron orown, on the 
day of Epiphany, 1811 ; and " when," says ^miani (CVomco, iz. 
0), "amhssndors were present from almost all the oities of 
Itsly, ezoept Florence and ita leagne." 

*St JohnL29. 
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80 long, Binee, now for some time a vielor in ike 
valley of ihe Po, you forsake, overlook, and neg- 
lect Toflcany, as thongk yon believed the rights of 
the empire to be protected by you were circnm- 
scribed by the boundaries of liguria; not fully 
understanding, as it seems to us, that the power of 
the Bomans is limited neither by the confines of 
Italy, nor by the shores of three-homed Europe.^ 
For although through violence its dominions may 
have been narrowed <m all sides, none the less, 
since it extends to the waves of Amphitrite by in- 
violable right, it barely deigns to be girded round 
about by the ineffectual billows of the ocean. For 
to us it was written : — 

"Of illitttrioiis origin shall Trojaa Gnnrbeboni: 
His empire shall end with iiie ocean ; his fame with the staza.*' * 

And if when Augustus decreed that all the world 
should be taxed (as our Evangelist,' aDegorically 
a bull, kindled by the divine flame, beUows) the 
edict had not gone forth from the court of a most 
just sovereignty, the only begotten Son of Grod, 
made man to declare himself subject to the decree 
according to his assumed nature, would not have 

1 In calling Europe *' three homed " Dante ooofonna to die de- 
Boription of the old geqgraphen^ who gaye it almoat the form of 
a triangle, one angle of which waa formed by Taaai (the Don), 
another by Scotland and Ireland, and the third by that part of 
Spain where SeriUe is aitnated. (FratioellL) 

* Virgil, JSnM, I 286. 

t St Lake iL 1. 
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been willing to have been bom of the Viigin at 
that time ; for snzely He whom it behoved to fulfill 
all righteonsneBB ^ would not have connfieUed an 
nnrighteons deed.* 

4. Theief oie let it shame him whom all the 
world awaits, to be ensnared so long in such a nar^ 
row corner of the earth, and let it not result from 
the caution of Augustus that the Tuscan tyranny is 
strengthened in the confidence of delay, and that 
day by day, by enoonraging the insolence of the 
wicked, it gathers new force, heaping rashness on 
rashness. Once more let the voice of Curio to 
CsBsar thunder forth : — 

** WfaiU pwCm tranUe, only vadUy nited, 
DaUy not ; n man prepnnd ihoald neTnr dnUy. 
Lnbor and fear are both daariy bought. ' * * 

Let that voice of chiding again thunder from the 
cbuds to JSneas : — 

** U the ^ory of aafllk a daadny nioTM tliaa not. 
If for thine own fame thoa toileat not, 
Think on the young Aacamna, thy heir, thy hope, — Inlna, 
To whoae kut^dom belong Italy and the land of Borne.'' * 

1 St Matthew iiLlS: "For thna H beeometh na to fnlfil aU 



n 



* Dante naaa the aame argmnent in the Ds JfoaordUa (it 10) : 
''But Chxiat, aa hia biographer Lake tealifiea, waa of his own will 
bon of his ^^igin Mother, nnder an ediet from Boman anthoritiea, 
that in this special enrollment of the human raoe he, the Son of 
Ood become flesh, might not be omitted.*' 

s Lnean, PAar jo/. L 28a Gf . In/. zxriiL 08. 

« Yiigil, JEnM, It. 272-27a 
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6. For in tmth, King Jolm, your royal heir,^ 
whom the succeeding generation of the world 
awaits after the setting of the sun that now is ris- 
ing, is another Ascanius, who, following in the 
footsteps of his great father, will rage like a lion 
against the followers of Tumus wheresoever they 
are, and towards the Latins will become as gentle 
as a lamb. Let the lofty counsels of the holiest of 
kings look to this, that the heavenly judgment 
may not again sound bitter in these words of 
Samuel : ' ** When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the tribes 
of Israel, and the Lord anointed thee King over 
Israel? And the Lord sent thee on a journey, 
and said, Gk> and utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amalekites." For you also have been consecrated 
king, that you may smite Amalek and may not 
spare Agag, and that you may avenge him that 
sent you, on a brutal people, and for their hasty 
rejoicing: which, of a tnith, Amalek and Agag 
are said to signify. 

6. Tou waste the spring as well as the winter at 
Milan ; and do you think to slay the baleful hydra 
by striking off its heads? If you should read the 
mighty deeds of the glorious Alcides, you would 
see that you are deceived even as was he, before 

^ JdbB, King of Bohemia, at that time twelye yean of age. 
(Fratioem.) 
< 1 Sam. ZT. 17, la 
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wliom die ▼eDomooB animal grew widi each loss, 
his bead sproatbg f oiih anew into many, until he 
ef the gnat heart Tigoiaaaly attaeked the aaat of 
liCe. Not even for killing trees is the lopping of 
their bnnehai sufficient; naj, so long as their 
roots are aomid that they may yield noiirishment» 
their bnmehes will mnUiply more lustily than ever. 
What will yoo, the sde ruler of the worlds pro* 
elaim that yon have aoeompliahed, when yon have 
bowed the head of retractoiy Oemona? Will 
not the madness of Brescia ^ or Pavia be then sud- 
denly inflamed ? Aye, in trnth. And anon, vdien 
again the sooorge shall cease to be plied, it will 
soon arise at Veroelli, at Bergamo, or elsewhere, 
nntil the radical canae of this abondant growth 
is removed, and, the root of so great a freniy be- 
ing torn out, tronk and thorny branches dry np 
together. 

7. Do you not know, perchance, O most ezoelr 
lent of princes I (nor can you see from the height 
of such majesty) where this stinking fox lies, safe 
from the hunters? Forsooth the caitiff drinks 
neilber in the waters of the predpitous Po, nor in 
those of yoor Tiber, but the streams of the Amo 
thus poison his lips, and Fbrence (do you per- 
chance know it not?) is this dire evil called. 
This is the viper that darts at the bowels of its 



> Vilkni mm eridMitly rnkfraVim iriiMilw liid that DiMto wwto 
tfaii l«fcter while Henry WM at tlM mg* of BiMdft. (FnOMwUi.) 
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mother; this is the siek sheep tibat oontaminates 
the Book ot its master by oontaot ; thiB is the ac- 
cursed and impious Myrrha,^ who beoomee in- 
flamed with passion in the embraces of her father, 
Cinyias ; this is that impetuous Amata,^ who, when 
the fated nuptials were denied, was not afraid to 
take to herself a son-in-law whom the fates forbade, 
incited him to carry on the war fiercely, and at 
length, paying the penalty of her wicked temerity, 
hanged herself in a halter. In very truth, she 
strives to rend her mother into pieces with the 
f erooiiy of a yiper, when against Borne, who fash- 
ioned her after her own pattern and likeness,' she 
sharpens the horns ci rebellion. In very truth 
from her evaporating corruption she erhales an in- 
fectious smoke, and thence the neighboring flocks 
all unconscious waste away, while she attaches the 

^ " . . . Th»t is the uioient ghoit 
Of tiie nefarious MynliA, who heouM 
Beyood aU Bi^ilM lofe h«r father's lofw." 

Ill/: xxs. S7-39. 
* Amata was the wife of King Latinns and mother of Laiinia. 
She hvag heiself in lage because she beliered that Toxmis had 
been slsin by Aieas, who was to msRy LaTiina in his plaee. Gf . 
Pwrg. vril 85^7 : — 

••OQoMn, 
Why bMt tlm wiAtd la si«w to te aHvlit r 



XlMa*it dsin tlVMU, Lstinls not to loit ; 
Vow bMt thon lost mo.** 



*See GbnvAo, L 8: "For it pleased the eitiiens of the fairest 
and most r en o w ne d daoghteref Rome — Hovenoe— to oast me 
oat of her most sweet hpsom," ete. 
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neighbors to henelf by aedncing them with lies and 
flatteries, and infatnatfis the allies. In veiy truth 
she glows with lust for the inoestoons embraces of 
her &ther, when she endeavors with ^^iwnftlwH 
effrontery to violate against yon the agreement of 
the Supreme Pontiff, father of fathers. In very 
truth she resists the commandments of God ; while 
worshipping the idol of her own will, and spuming 
die legitimate king, she is not ashamed, mad that 
she is in her power of doing evil, to barter rights 
that are not hers with a king not hers.^ And thus 
the infuriate woman awaits the halter with which 
she is to bind her neck ; for often one is betrayed 
into evil passions, that so betrayed he may do 
diose things that axe not seemly. And although 
these deeds may be unjust, nevertheless the pun- 
ishments that follow axe reoognixed to be just 

8. Up then, thou noble child of Jesse, take unto 
thyself courage from the eyes of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, in whose presence thou art to act ; and 
overthrow this Goliath with the sling of thy wis- 
dom and with the stone of thy strength, for at his 
&11 night and the shadow of fear will cover the 
camp of the Philistines, the Philistines will flee, 
and Israel will be set at liberty.* Then our heri- 
tage, deprived of which we weep without ceasing, 
be restored to us in its entirety. And as now, 

1 Kilv Robot ol NaplMi See YilUid, C^too, ix. 50. 
' 1 SamiMl zfii 
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while exiles in Babylon we lament in remember- 
ing holy Jerusalem, so then, as citizens, an4 brealih- 
ing in peace, with gladness shall we call to mind 
the miseries of turmoiL 

Written in Tuscany, near the springs of the 
Amo, on the sixteenth of April, 1311, the first 
year of the descent into Italy of the divine and 
most fortunate Henry. 



LETTER Vm. 

To the MagniiUwnty MeMer Gnido dm Polenta, Lord of 
B*Teiiiyu 

I SHOULD hmwe expected to aee anything bat 
what I have aotaally seen and disoovered of the 
qnality of this magnifioent State* '' Presence les- 
sens gloiy/' ^ if I may make use of that passage of 
VirgiL I had imagined to myself that I shonld 
find here those noble, magnanimous Catos and 
those rigid censors of depraved oostoms, — in 
short, all that they, assuming a most pompons man- 
ner, would have unhappy and afflicted Italy be- 
lieve that they represent in themselves. Do they 
not cause themselves to be called ^Mords of all, 
a togated race 7 '' ' A miserable and misguided 
people art thou truly, so insolently oppressed, so 

iThM qnotatiiMi is not from Vngil, ~ Vat from ClMdian, Dft 
M2ppaifoiiteo,T.886: — 

M Vladletam niadMM Ml «* ; flni aoninit bomr, 



Dnto woold haMf have mede tlie nueteke cf attribatuy to 
VifgO e pemtge wfaieh did not Monff to bim. I loiow of no 
otiier iattenoe of lus qnodi^ dendiaa. 
' Virgil, il7fMMf,i 282: " Berom doiBinoe,gentemqne togatam." 
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Yilely governed, and so cnielly vexed by these np- 
starto, destroyers of the ancient laws, and authors 
of most wicked oorraptions. But what shall I 
tell yon, my Lord, of the obtuse and brutal igno- 
ranoe of snoh grave and venerable fathers ? ^ On 
entering the presence of snch a mature and white- 
haired college, I wished, in order not to abuse both 
your greatness and my authority, to perform my 
office and your embassy in that tongue which with 
the empire of beautiful Ansonia has continually 
gone on declining and always will decline ; believ- 
ing, perchance, to find it seated in its majesty in 
this most distant comer, hereafter to be spread 
with the power of this state through the length and 
breadth of Europe at least. But alas, I could not 
have been a more strange and unknown pilgrim 
had I but just come from extreme and western 
Thule.' Nay, I could have found here interpreters 
for my strange idiom far more readily had I come 
from the fabulous Antipodes iiian when I was 
hearkened to with the eloquence of Bome on my 
lips ; for I had no sooner pronounced the part of 

1 *' Most potent, giATV, and reTSfeiid flignion." 

Othdloy met L teeiie 8. 

* Gf. BnuMtto Latlm, Li Truertf book i. part it. chap. 124 : 
^'Theae and many other landa and Idandi are beyond Brntoigne 
and beyond the land of Norway. Bnt the laleoff Undo is the far- 
thest, whieh is so deeply set toward the north that in snnuner, 
when the son enters the ngn of Cancer, the night is so short that 
it seems nothii^." 
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my exordiiim that I had oompoBed in your name 
in f elicitalion on die recent election of this moet 
aerane Doge, ^ Light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright in heart," ^ than one was 
sent to tell me that I should either seek out some 
i nte rpret e r or change my mode of speech. Thus 
between astonishment and scorn, I know not which 
the more, I began to say a few words in that 
tongue which I have used from what time I was 
in swaddling-dothes, which was but little more 
faini1ia.i» mid natural to them than the Latin had 
been. Therefore, instead of canying them joy and 
delight, I sowed in a field so fertile in ignorance the 
most abounding seeds of wonder and confusion. 
But that they do not understand the Italian speech 
is not at all a matter of wonder, since, descended 
from Ghreek and Dalmatian progenitors, they haTO 
brought to this ddeotaUe land nothing but the 
worst and most shameful customs, together with 
the mire of all unbridled lasciviousness. Where- 
fore it has seemed good to me to give you these 
short tidings of the embassy that I have executed 
in your name, praying that, although you have 
every authority to command me, it may never 
again please you to send me on a like emprise, 
from which you can at no time hope for fame nor 
I for consolation. I will remain here a few days 
to feast my bodily eyes, which are naturally greedy 

1 Flnlm xem. 11. 
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of the novelty and pleasure of this place; and 
then I will return to my sweetest haven of rest, so 
graciously embraced by your royal courtesy. 
From Venice on the thirtieth of March, 1814. 
Your humble servunt, 

Dante Alighiebi, Florentine. 



LETTER IX. 

To tlie Italiaa CaidinalB Dsnia Alighieri of Floreiioe. 

1. '* How doth the city sit solitary, that was full 
of people I how is she become as a widow I she that 
was great among the nations ! " ^ In times gone by 
the cupidity of the rulers of the Pharisees, which 
rendered the ancient priesthood an abomination, 
not only took away the ministry from the tribe of 
the Levites, but brought siege and destruction 
upon the chosen city of David. But when He, 
who alone is eternal, beheld this from the exalted 
heights of eternity. He impressed the mind of a 
prophet worthy of God with His command by the 
Holy Ghost ; and he in the words just quoted and, 
ah, woe is me I too often repeated, lamented over 
holy Jerusalem as though she were destroyed. 

2. Of a truth, we who profess the same Father 
and Son, the same God and Man, the same Mother 
and Virgin ; we for whom and for whose salvation 
it was said, after the question about love had 
been asked thrice : ^^ Peter, feed the sacred fold ;" ' 



Ll. 

sStJohiim.17: '' Feed my iheep." 
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we, wrbo mourn with Jefemiah, not for those ihingB 
that are to oome but for the deed itself, are now 
compelled to lament over Borne as widowed and de- 
serted (over that Borne to which, after the pomp 
of so many triumphs, Christ by word and deed 
granted the empire of the world, which in like 
manner Peter, and Paul the Apostle to the Gren- 
tiles, consecrated as the Apostolic See by the shed- 
ding of their own blood) ; we are grieved, alas I no 
less in beholding her thus ihaai in beholding the 
deplorable wound ct heresy itself. 

8. The promoters of impiety, Jews,^ Saracens, 
and Grentiles, laugh our sabbaths to scorn, and as it 
appears, cry aloud: ** Where is their Gh)d?'' And 
perchance they ascribe this misfortune to their 
snares, and to their power opposed to the guardian 
angelB ; and what is more horrible, certain astrolo- 
gers and eyil prophets assert that, in that ye have 
misused your freedom of choice, of necessity have 
ye chosen this. 

4. Ye in truth, who are centurions of the first 
rank 'of the church militant, in neglecting to guide 
the chariot of the Bride of the Crucified along the 
well-known course, haye swerved from the way 
not otherwise than did Phaeton, the unskilled 
charioteer ; and ye whose duty it was to give light 
to the flock following you through the forest of 
this pilgrimage, have brought it with you to the 
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brink of the precipioe. Nor do I enomenite ex- 
amples to be imitated by you, — inaannch as ye 
turn your babks and not your faces to the oar of the 
Bride,^ and with truth can be said to stand with 
your faces averted from the temple, like those who 
were shown to the prophet,' — by yon who scorn 
the fire sent from HeaTcn upon altars which now 
smoke with the profime fire, by you who se& doves 
in the temple, where in bartering for those things 
that are priceless ye have made them venal to your 
dishonor. But expect the scourge I' Eacpeot the 
fire I Despise not the patience of Wm who awaits 
you to repentance. But if ye are in any doubt in 
regard to the precipioe on the brink of which ye 
stand, what shall I answer if not that ye have 
agreed with Alcimus and Demetrius?^ 

6. And perchance in your wrath ye will rebuke 
me, saying: ** Who is this, who with no fear of the 
sudden punishment of Uczah puts forth his hand 
to the ark, though it is tottering? " * In truth I 
am one of the least among the sheep in the flock 
of Jesus Christ, and surely I abuse no pastoral 
authority, inasmuch as I have no riches. There- 
fore not through riches but by the grace of Ood 



» CI. Pwg. 

s &8k. Tiii le. 

• St John iL IS. (FiatiflelH.) 

« 1 Urm. TiL 9 ; JoMpbni, AnL Jud. bk. zii ehap. 16. 

* 2 Sftin. Ti; Purg, x. 57. Cf. S^tutolam NieoUd Laurttdii ad 
Cardin. Omdomtm Bammiennem: *'Sqiim one will peili*i» nj 
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am I what I am, and ^^zeal of His house hath 
eaten me up.''^ For already even out of the 
mouths of babes and snoklingB has proceeded the 
tnith pleasing to God; and he that was blind 
from his birth has confessed the verity in regard 
to which the Pharisees not only held their peace, 
but which they even maliciously endeavored to dis- 
tort What I dare to say I am fully convinced 
of by these &cts; and in addition to this I have 
the authority of the Master Philosopher,' who, in 
treating of all morality, taught that truth is to 
be preferred beyond any friend whatsoever. Nor 
will the presumption of Uzzah, which some one 
might believe could be laid to my charge, as if I 
spoke rashly, contaminate me with his sin; be- 
cause he put forth his hand to the ark, I to the 
oxen who are refractoiy and draw out of the path 
in different directions. Let Him come to the as- 
sistance of the ark, who opened His eyes to save 
the laboring ship.' 

to me, Whftt ham it to do irith tlwe, O loMt of eituons, inwluitoTW 
f aahion the ark of the Romaii Bepnblio is borne by etmnhling 
oxen ? Doet thoa pat a preemnptiioiis hand to iteady that wluoh 
IB anraly not mored without the pennionon of a higher wiU ? Doet 
thon, a angle aheep, think to watoh orer the whole Roman flook 
with more oare than iti ahephexd ? ^ (Witto'enoto in Tom, p. 84.) 

1 Pkalm Iziz. 9. 

s Arirtotle, AAtcf, i. 4; Danto, Ih Monankia, iii. 1: *'The 
philoaopher, oar preoeptor in morals, permades as that for the 
sake of trath we shoold destroy eren that whioh is near and dear 
tons.'* 

* St. Lake Tiii. 24. 
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6. And Uitui it aeems to me that I have provoked 
DO one to oontention, but ratiher that I have caused 
the blnah of shame (if at least shame has not 
been entirely quenched) to mount to your cheeks 
and to those of others, archimandrites throughout 
the world in name alone, sinoe among so many 
who usurp the office of Shepherd, among so many 
sheep which even if not driven off are none the 
less neglected and untended in the pastures, one 
voice alone — alone piteous and only a private one 
— is heard at the obsequies, as it were, of Mother 
Church. 

7. And why not ? Every one has taken Cupidity 
to wife, even as ye have, — Cupidity, who is never, 
like Charity, the mother of Piety and Equity, but 
always of Impiety and Iniquity. Ah most holy 
Mother, Bride of Christ, what sons dost thou bear 
oi water and of the spirit to shame thee I Neither 
Charity nor Justice, but the daughters of the horse- 
leech ^ have become thy daughters-in-law, and all 
save the Bishop of Luni * attest what kind of sons 



^Gliemnliiio di Filftttiecft, a ineinber ol tiie S^no Fiorito 
ol the Malaspbia family (tee genealogioal tne, FlMe IV*)t and 
Buhop of Luni from 1812 to 1821. The bidiopi of Lvm at 
Uiat tune weie powerful tempoial lords, but in 1818, when Gbe- 
nurdino vefnaed to lender obedienee to Henry VU. and to take 
part in the eorona t ion at Milan, the emperor depriTed him of his 
temporal power. Although Henry died shortly after at Bnon- 
oonTento, the Ghihellines threw themeelTee upon the Imhoprio of 
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Uiey hftTO brongHt forth to tliee. Thy Gregory ^ Hes 
among the oobwebe ; Ambrose lies on the neglected 
ahelyes of the dergy; Augustine lies forgotten; 
Dionysius,' Damasoenus,' and Bede,^ have been 
thrown aside; and I know not what Speculum,^ 
Innocent,* and he of Ostia^ preach. Wherefore 

Loin to detpml it of iti dominioiiw, and Glisnrdino had to aban- 
don tha diooeae. Tha Malaapma thamsalTea ware not tha last to 
asMul it, oaxing little for their zelationBhip irith tha bishop, whan 
they peroeiyed the gain that would aoome to them. Gheraidino, 
being hard proaoe d, east hia eyea npon a young aoldier who had 
jnat returned from England and France, where he had made a 
great name in anna. Thia waa Gaatniooio Caatraoani, who waa 
named Yiaoount of the Biahopiio of Luni on July 4tli, 1314, by 
Gherardino; from this must date the beginning of his brilliant 
eazeer. The bishop, howerer, did not haTe great esnse to be 
satisfied with his ohoioe, for although Gastruooio sneeeeded in 
taking Foadinoro, and in driying the relations of Qherardino from 
one part of Lnnigiana, the temporal power of the Bishops of 
Luni waa much ahaken, and little by little Taniahed. Gherardino 
died in 1821, when Castmoeio Gastraoani waa Lord of Lneea. 
See litta, Famiglie cdebri itaUane, toL tiuL 
^ Gregory I., the Great See Pvrg. z* 76. 

* Dionysius, the Areopagite. 

* Torn reads ** Damianua." See Par. nd. 121. 
« Tha Venerable Beda. See Par. z. 131. 

' '* SpeeiUum jurii (lo Sjpeaiiatcre)^ a trealaaa eompoaed late in 
the thirteenth century by Guglielmo Durante, Bishop of Mende, 
in Languedoc" CVTitte's note In Torri, p. 86.) 

* ** Innocent IH., whose Deoretala axe by far the most numarona 
among those of Gregory IX. ; unless it is perhaps Sinibaldua 
niseus, who aa Pope Lmooent IV. edited oommentaiifla on die 
Decretals ooncermng tha dogma of supreme power.'' (TTHte's 
note in Torn.) 

^ ^ Henrious deSegusia, Cardinal of Ostia, author of commenta- 
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18 this? Th67 sought God as their end and best 
good ; these run after riches and benefioes. 

8. Bat» O Fathers, believe me not the phoenix of 
the uniTerse, for all mnimnr, or ponder, or dream 
the things that I say alond. And wherefore do 
they not tell of their disooveries? Many are lost 
in wonder, bnt will even these always hold their 
peace and not bear testimony to their Master? 
The Lord liveth ! And He who set the tongue of 
Balaam's ass in motion, is likewise Lord of the 
bmtes of to-day.^ 

9. Already I have become importonate, for ye 
have driven me to it. May it shame yon then to 
be rebuked or admonished from so lowly a place, 
and not from Heaven, may it pardon you t Li truth 
shame acts rightly upon us when we are touched 
on that side, where it may play upon the sense of 
hearing together with the other senses, and beget 
in us repentance, its first-bom, and where this may 
engender the resolution to amend. 

10. That this resolution may be cherished and 
protected by a noble perseverance, may ye all fix 
Bome, that city now deprived of both its lumina- 
ries,* now deserving the pity of Hannibal no less 

lies on tibe Deerateli and moh an ezoellent Afaridgmeiit of them 
that aoholan of oanonioal Uw ai« said to * follow tba Oilaan.' " 
(Otto's note in Tom.) 

1 Nnmbon xzii. 28. 

* Henry off Lnxambmg diad in April, 1318. Tha empirB waa 
oonteatod by Lonia of Baracin and Fradariok of Aoatiia ; the 
papal throne waa alao raoant 
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than that of others,^ sittiiig solitary and widowed,' 
as is proclaimed above ^ — may ye all fix her 
actually before the eyes of mortals, such as she is 
according to the model of your ideal. And to you 
who as little children knew the sacred Tiber are 
my words chiefly addressed ; for although the capi- 
tal of Latium ought dutifully to be loved by all 
Italians, as the common source of their civility, 
with reason is it accounted your part to cherish it 
most carefully, since it is also the source of your 
very being. And if the present misfortune has 
consumed other Italians with sorrow and over- 
whelmed them witli shame, who will doubt that ye, 
who have been the cause of the strange eclipse of 
her who is like the sun, must be shamed and 
grieved? Thou more than all others, O Orsini,^ 

^ " That ttTon Hannihal, no lev than otfaen, woold be pitifaL" 
Ftotnvoh, cans. zL 

* " Come and behold thy Rome, that is lamenting, 

Widowed, alone, and day and night ezelaims." 

Pwg. Ti. 112, lis. 
• Seotlaad2. 

« "Napdleone Qmini, friend, together with tibe Cardinal of 
Ortia, of tibe Cdonna and the Ghibellinea (Villani, Tiii 80). 
DeeeiTed like the other eaidinaU by the bearing of the man, 
he Toted in 1305 for Raimnnd de (3oth as pope. In a letter to 
Philip the Fair (Balnt Vitatpp. Av,, ii. 290) he says of hunaelf : 
'Oh, what deadly sorows we have endnred at tibe sight of what 
Clement V. has done — espeoially I, whose heart has been stong 
for the liTii^ and the dead beoanse I bronght this otiI on them.* 
Cf. also Villani, ix. 81 : 'Messer Napdleone Qnini, head of the 
faction that opposed the Qasooas.'" (^^tte's note in Tom.) 
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wbo BO acted that thy odUeagoeB,^ who had faUen 
into diafaTor, might not remain ingloriona thnragh 
thee ; and that by the authority of the Apoetolio 
See they might onoe again take up the revered 
banners of the church militant,* which they, per- 
chance not deaerringly but nndeBenringly, had 
been compelled to lay down. Thou also, thou ad- 
herent of the other Trastiverine faction,' who so 
acted thai the wrath of the deceased PQate, like a 
branch grafted on a strange tmnk, miglit fructify 
in thee, as if when tbou hadst not yet despoiled 
conquered Carthage, thou oouldst without any in- 
consistency manifest this spirit towards the land 
of the illustrious Scipios, 

^ Hm CdlooiiA fi«rfinali| JameB and Fetar. 

«**Li 1904 B«iiedi0tXL npMled the aofei of B<mi£ue Vm. 
■gainii iba Golonna, and in 1905 Qemant V. nstored Jaeopo 
and Pietfo to tiia dignity of nardinala ; tiioy wen, howoTor, witli- 
ont title, for Bonif aoe had oonf ened their deaoonoiea elaewhere. 
Dante's leferenoe, together with hie oireolar letter to the Italian 
fiarfinalei prore that Balniina (Vitae pp. Av*, L 064) was wraag 
in beliering thnt the title of Sanotos Aqgelns was ahoady oon- 
femd oo Pietfo before 1312." (Witte's note in Toni) 

•''Perhi^FranoisooGajetana Villam (tiiL 80) testifies that 
at the oooolaTe at Pemgia he was espeeiaDy inTidions to the 
CHuhellines and the CMonna. In Amalrioos Angerins's Life of 
CZeiii€ii< (Balnt L 106) we read that in the oonmstory of Clement y. 
he opposed the Goloona rather by arms than by aignments. I 
think Dante mentions him as adherent of the Trastirenne faction 
beoanse whoerer sided with the Gnelphs seemed to Dante to 
take from Bome and the Tiber their legal lights.'* (Witte's note 
inXonL) 
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11. Yet the woundwiU be healed (though it ean- 
Bot be otherwise than that the brand and scar of 
in&my will have been burned with fire upon the 
Apostolic See, and will disfigure her for whom 
heaven and earth had been reserved), if ye, who 
were the authors of this transgresaiont will all with 
one accord fight manfully for the Bride of Christ, 
for the Throne of the Bride, which is Bome, for 
our Italy, and that I may speak more fully, for the 
whole oommonwealth of pilgrims upon the earth ; 
so that from the palestra where the contest has 
already begun, and which is gazed upon from all 
the shores of the ocean, ye fighting gloriously may 
hear, Gloria in eoocdsia ; and that the infamy of 
the Gbscons, who while burning up with so dire 
an avarice strive to arrogate unto themselves the 
glory of the Latins, may remain to posterity as an 
example for all future time. 
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For after him shaU oome of fooler deed 

From towards the west a Faator withoat law. 

Infemo, ziz. 82, 83. 

Fob the first time in the history of Christianity 
Rome was deserted by the Popes. The city which 
held such power over the minds of men as the capital 
of the civilised world, though its glory had departed 
and its magnificence was buried deep in the dust 
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of the Middle Ages, was for a time no longer to be 
the abode of the Supreme Pontiff. With the clofle 
of the ahort pontifioate of the oabn and wiae Bene- 
dict, the Babyloniah Captivity, as it is so often 
called, began; and for more than seveniy years no 
sacoessor of St Peter was to sit on the throne of 
St Peter. 

On the death of Benedict XL a schism bad aiisen 
among the oariinals, and they were unable to cmne 
to a decision as to bis successor. Two factions of 
almost equal magnitude divided the coD^ie : one, 
composed of the friends and partisans of Boni- 
face VJJl., was beaded by bis nephew,^ Eranoesco 
Gbetani, and Matteo Orsini ; the other, under the 
leadership of Napoleone Orsini and the Cardinal 
da Prato, sided with the CoUmna and the King of 
France. More than nine months the uncertainty 
ksted; neither by compromise nor by intrigue 
were they aUe to come to any decision. The in- 
habitants of Pemgia, where the conclave was held, 
grew impatient, and called loudly for a Pope. At 
last the Cardinal da Prato proposed a compromise 
by which one party was to choose three ultramon- 
tane prelates, from which the other was to make a 
final choice for Pope. Gbetani ccmsented, and his 
party selected three, among whom was Bernard de 
Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, from whom appa* 
rentiy tiie Bonifacians had everything to hope. 

1 Milmii nyi, biotfier. 
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He had had some personal quarrel with Charles of 
Valois ; in the strife between Boniface and Philip 
the Fair he had been a firm adherent of the Pope 
throughout; Boniface had raised him from the 
small bishopric of Comminges to his present rank ; 
and so it seemed as if he were aUied with them in 
every way, through his animosities, his sense of 
gratitude, and his inclinations. But the wily 
Cardinal da Prato, the same who had been sent as 
papal legate to Florence by Benedict XL, knew 
the man thoroughly, recognized his thirst for hon- 
ors and power, and saw that like all Gktscons he 
was ayaricious, and that his quarrel with Philip the 
Fair could easily be set aside. Thecardinal's party 
was not obliged to make its choice for forty days. 
Forthwith he sent a messenger to Paris, post-haste, 
to notify the king, and to beg him to reconcile 
himself with Bernard de Gh>th, if he wished to re- 
gain his power in the church and to reinstate his 
friends, the Colonna. 

Six days later an interview took place between 
the king and the Archbishop of Bordeaux in the 
monastery of St. Jean d'Angely, which is situated 
in a forest First they heard mass together ; then 
the king, after entreating the archbishop to be 
reconciled with Charles of Valois, introduced the 
main object of the conference. ^*See, arch- 
bishop," he said ; ** in my hand lies the power to 
make you Pope." Philip had six conditions to 
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propofle, bat the Gasoon, eo? ^tom of the papal 
bmor and rtapefied by Ae daaUng proapeok held 
oat to him, threw himaelf at the hang^s feet, and 
promiaed eTeiything : ^ Yoa hare but to AngntniMJ 
and I to obey, and it always will be thoa." The 
king annonnned his oonditions: I. His own fall 
and oomplete renonoiliation with the oharolL IL 
The absolotion of all who had been his tools in his 
quanel with Boniface. HX The tithes from the 
dergy of the realm for fiTB yean. IV. The oondem- 
nation of the memory of Bonifaoe. Y. The reinvest- 
ment of the Colonna in all the dignities and honors 
of the oawlinalate, and also the eleetion of oertsin of 
his friends to the same honor. The sixth oondition 
he left to be revealed at Ae proper time and plaoe. 
The archbishop promised eyerytiiing and swore 
on Ae Host, and moreover gave as hostages his 
brother and two of his nephews. He was elected to 
fill the papal throne on Ae 6th day of Jane, 1806, 
nnder the name of Clement Y., and forlliwith tibe 
papacy became sabjeot to Philip the Fair. The 
haughty pretensions of Boniface VUL, who had 
insisted with such freqoency npon die superiority 
of the spiiitoal. over the temporal power, were 
forgotten; for the Pope was no longer even the 
equal of the King of France, but instead became 
the subject, tiie prisoner, almoat the slave ci Philip 
the Fair. The edifice which had been raised by 
Gregory YU. and his successors with such bitter 
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oontentions for two hundred years, and which Boni- 
&ee VUJ. was the last to uphold, crumbled in the 
dust. Henceforth the Popes would goveni, but not 
with the sense of power that their great predeces- 
sors had had. The vitalitjr, some would say the 
divine origin, of the church was never so fully 
shown as in the fact that after seventy long years 
of degrading captivity, it could emerge and still 
retain its influence over the minds of men. 

The first suspicion that the cardinals had that 
the Pope was not coming to Bome was when they 
were all summoned to his coronation at Lyons, 
which took place in the presence of the King of 
France and Charles of Yalois, the King of En- 
gland excusing himself from attendance. Imme- 
diately the Pope fulfilled his promises : he granted 
the king plenary absolution ; gave him the tenths 
of the realm ; restored the Colonna to their former 
dignity and honor ; and created ten new cardinals, 
Gascons and Frenchmen, friends and creatures of 
the king. 

Henceforth the college was to be French, and 
its Gittcon and French members were to hold the 
power in their own hands. This done, Clement 
Y. returned to Bordeaux ; and in the spring of 
1809 he retired to Avignon, which was hereafter 
to be the residence of the Popes. 

The deeds with which the pontificate of Clement 
y • was filled leave an ineradicable blot upon the 
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Iibtoiy of the papaoy. All aathoritieB agtee in 
j^itiring lufl ehancter in tlieL blackest oolon. A 
prisoner of the King of France, his whole reign 
was taken np either in submitting to his com- 
mands or in trying to elude them* He was almost 
obliged to condemn his predecessor for crimes of 
which he did not believe him guil1y,and to accept a 
miserable penance, that perhi^ was ncTer fulfilled, 
from William of Nogaret and his accomplices, for 
the indignities which were the cause of Boniface's 
death. But the blackest deed of all this dark time 
was the sacrificing of the great military order of 
the Templars to the rapacity, hatred, or envy of 
the king. The persecutions, tortures, and horrible 
deaths of these brave men cause one*s heart to 
throb with indignation and sympathy ctbu at this 
distance of time. The one redeeming act of Clem* 
ent's whole pontificate was in bringing about the 
election of Henry Vll. of Luxemburg to the impe- 
rial throne, thereby thwarting Philip, who aspired 
to the honor, either in his own person or in that 
of his brother Charles of Yalois, and thus saying 
Europe from &lling under the dominion of the 
house of France. 

On the afternoon when Du Mday, the Ghand 
Master of the Templars, and his companions were 
burning at the stake, the former is said to have 
summoned Clement to meet him before the expi- 
ration of a year at the tribunal of the Most High. 
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In the next year, 1814, on the 20th of April, 
Clement died at Boqnemanre on his way to Bor- 
deaax, whither he was going in the hope of regain- 
ing his health. The papal treasure was robbed by 
his nephew, and from so great riches there was 
hardly a covering to be found for his body, which 
was treated with such neglect that one of the 
torches set fire to the catafalque, and it was par- 
tially burned. His remains were remoyed to Car- 
pentras and there buried. 

All Italy had suffered greatly from the absence 
of the Supreme Pontiff, but especially Borne. The 
other principal cities of Italy owed their impor- 
tance to their commerce, and were distinctly com- 
mercial cities. Rome, not so advantageously situ- 
ated, owed aU to the traffic and the pomp of the 
papal court. The Eternal City presented a desolate 
appearance in these times. There was no govern- 
ment ; the city was constantly distracted by petty 
quarrels and by the fierce and angry feuds of the 
Orsini and the Colonna. Classic Home was in 
ruins ; the Forum was filled with miserable dwell- 
ings; and many years would elapse before the 
Some that we know to-day would rise from the 
debris. A letter of Cardinal Napoleone Orsini ad- 
dressed to the King of France gives a dismal picture 
of the city and of all Italy at this time : ^* The 
whole city has gone to ruin through Clement ; the 
throne of Blessed St. Peter, of our Lord Jesus 
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CShrut hiinaalf, has been broken np and his patri- 
mony despoiled, not by thieyee bat by he yeiy gov- 
emon. All Italy is neglected, yea, rent asonder 
by strife and sedition, so that tibe Christian £uth 
conld renew its lament in tlie words of Jeremialu" 

Snch was the state of affiurs when the oonclaye 
met at Caipentras, the city near the place where 
the Pope had died, to elect a socoessor. Of the 
twenty-three or twenty-four cardinals who were 
assembled, six alone were Italians, — Napoleone Oi^ 
sini, Jacopo and Pietro Colonna, Niocolb da Prato, 
IVanoesco Ghietani, and Gnglielmo Lnngo, — all 
the others were French, Gascons, or Provencals. 
The ardent desire of the Italian and espedally of 
the Boman cardinals was to elect a Pope who 
wonld restore the papal court to Borne ; deep re- 
morse had seiaed them for having submitted to 
the election of Clement. The French joined with 
them, and' they chose as their candidate William, 
Cardinal of Palestrina, a Frenchman and a man of 
high character. 

The contest among the cardinals was hot and 
fierce. The Gktscons, relatives and countrymen, 
with whom Clement had filled the college, were in 
the majority, and they insisted upon the election of 
a Gktscon Pope. The Italians, mindful of Clement 
and their condition, held out. The time dragged 
on and no Pope was elected. Passions grew more 
and more fierce, until the strife 
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itBelf to the adherents of both parties without the 
oonclave. The Gasoons attacked the honses of the 
Italian cardinals and pillaged them. The rabble 
died : ^ Death to the Italian cardinals I " A fire 
broke ont, which threatened the hall of conclave, 
and finally the cardinals, bursting throngh the 
back wall, fled in dismay. For more than two 
years the papal throne was vacant. 

At last persoaded, almost compelled, by the 
King of France, the cardinals met at Lyons and 
there chose James, Cardinal of Porto, under the 
name of John XXII. ViUani says that tiie elec- 
tion was by compromise, that the cardinals agreed 
to elect whomsoever the Cardinal of Porto should 
choose, and that he selected himself. He was of 
humble origin, the son of a cobbler, and in his 
youth had gone to Naples, where he was encour- 
aged in his desire to study, and at last became 
instructor of the king's children. The young 
scholar manifested great ability. He was em- 
ployed by the king, took orders, was appointed 
Bishop of Bheims by Boniface Vlll., and while on 
a mission to Clement Y. was made Bishop of Avi- 
gnon, by means of letters of recommendation from 
the King of Naples, which, however, had been 
written and sealed with the royal seal without the 
consent or knowledge of the king. He was at last 
created cardinal for his valuable services at the 
Council of Yienne. He ruled as Pope for eigh- 
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teen 7ean» until 1884. He was aTuieioiiB, and 
left at Us death a treasure valued at eighteen mil- 
lion gold florins, and phte, jewels, and precious 
stones worUi seven million more. V iDani remarks 
that **liie good man did not seem to remember 
the words of Christ : La j not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth. But perhaps we have said 
more than is befitting, for he gathered this trea- 
sure, so he said, for the Crusades.^ In addition 
to his avarioe, John was harsh and cruel, and 
showed great delight in the downfall of his ene- 
mies ; but nevertheless got up eveiy night to say 
the offices and to study, and every morning said 
mass. Villani concludes : ^ He was small of per- 
son, stout and choleric, and easily moved to anger, 
wise in science and of an acute intellect. He 
made many of his relatives powerful and rich, 
lived ninety years, and was buried in Avignon; 
but afterwards his relatives removed all or part 
of his body to Cahors." 1 

It must have been at about the time when' the 
conclave first met, and when the issue of the con- 
test was still uncertain, that Dante addressed his 
letter to the canlinals, beseeching them to elect an 
Italian Pope. In this letter is dearly shown 
Dante's disinterestedness, his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his country. As a few years before he had 

1 miman, LaHn OirMamiy, Bk. ai TiUmo, tuL 80, 81; 
ii:.68,81; xL 19, SO. 
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liailed the advent of Henry Vll. of Loxembnig in 
a letter full of beauty, so now, forgetful of all 
party strife, he desires to see the Popes at Borne 
again. In all his bitter wratli against the sins ot 
individaal Popes, he still always manifests the 
greatest reverence for the throne of St. Peter, for 
the spiritual authority of the church. And who 
knows what new hopes may have arisen in his 
heart, weary with exile, at the thought of the rees- 
tablishment of the papal court at Bome? 

Where Dante was when he wrote the letter is a 
matter upon which we must be content always to 
remain in ignorance. Fraticelli conjectures that 
it may have been from Fonte Avellana, Pisa, or 
Lucca ; but he adds that after all the looaKty is 
of small importance. 



LETTEK X.1 

To a Fbrentine Friend. 

1. Fbom your letter, which I reoeived with due 
zeyerenoe and aSaotum, I have learned with a 
grateful heart, and after diligent oonsideration, 
how dear to yonr soul is my letnm to my oonntiy ; 
and you have thus placed me under so much the 
greater obligations, in that it happens veiy rarely 
to exiles to find friends. But I will answer its 
import ; and if my answer is not snbh as perohanoe 
the pusillanimity of some might look for, I heartily 
pray that before judgment is passed it may be 
thoroughly suftnitted to the examination of your 
wisdom. 

2. Behold then what in the letters of your 
nephew and mine, and also in those of many other 
friends, has been made known to me in regard to 
the ordinance but just now made at Florence rela- 
tive to the pardon of the banished : that if I were 
willing to pay a certain amount of money and 
if I were willing to suffer the stigma of oblation, 
I should be pardoned and could return forthwith. 
In this, in yeiy truth, there are two laughable 

^ [Sm Appendix.] 
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and iU^sonsidered things, O Father. I say ill- 
oongideied by those who gave them expression, for 
your letter, more discreetly and adirisedly oon- 
eeiyed, contained nothing of the sort. 

8. Is this then the glorious recaU wherewith 
Dante AHghieri is summoned back to his country 
after an exile patiently endured for almost fifteen 
years? Did his innocence, manifest to whomso- 
ever it may be, deserve this — this, the sweat and 
unceasing toil of study ? Far be the rash humility 
of a heart of earth from a man familiar with 
philosophy, that like a prisoner he may suffer him- 
self to be offered up after the manner of a certain 
Ciolo^ and other criminals. Far be it from a man 
who preaches justice after having patiently endured 
injury to pay his money to those inflicting it, as 
though they were his benefactors. 
" 4. This is not the way to return to my country, 
O my Father. If another shall be found by you, or 
by others, that does not derogate from the &me 
and honor of Dante, that will I take with no lag- 
ging steps. But if Florence is entered by no such 
path, then never will I enter Florence. What I 
Can I not look upon the face of the sun and the 

^ [See Witte, Tarria Au$gab€ wm Dante* Brief en, in Dante-FoT" 
ichungtn^ toL L p. 498. lippm Lftpi Giolo wm with oihen ad- 
mitted to the city again on oondition that he ahoold walk behind 
the Canoooio with a fool'a oap (Softaticfiiiutca) on hie head. See 
alao Del Lnngo, DeU' EiUio di BanU, p. 187.] 
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gten erocywliere ? Can I not meditate anywhere 
under the heavens upon moat sweet tmths, unless 
I first render myself inglorious, nay ignominious, 
to the people and state of Florence? Nor indeed 
bread be lacking. 



LETTER XI. 

To the magniiloent and Tiotorioas lord, the Lord Can 
Grande della Soak, Vicar General of the Moat Holy Boman 
Empire in the oity of Verona and the town of Vioenxai hia 
moat devoted Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, bat not 
by ohazaoter, deairea a life, happy thronghoat the duration 
of many years, and a perpetual augmentation of hia glorious 



1. The glorioiiB renown of your mi^nifioenoe, 
wbioh Fame prodaimetih abroad on never resting 
wing,^ leadeih different men to suoh opposite con- 
dnsions, that it emboldeneth some to hope for good 
fortune and driveth others to fear for their very 
existenoe.' Indeed, I once thought suoh a renown, 
too lofty for modem deecUi, somewhat beyond the 
tmth and ezoessiye. But that a long uncertainly 
might not keep me in too great suspense, as the 
Queen of the East sought Jerusalem,' as Pallas 

* '' Intafea paTidam ToUtaiM pemiata pernrbem 

Nunda Fama mit.'* 

MnM^ iz. 478-A. 

s "Onhimxely, andonbiabMMfiti; 

By him ihaU many people be tranaf ofmad, 

Ghaqghig oandition ridh and mendicant** 

Farodiio, xriL 88-9a 

* 1 KSngaz.; 2 ChnniolM iz. 
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sought Heliooxi, so sought I Verona to examine 
with faithful eyes the things that I had heard. 
And there I beheld your splendor ; and likewise I 
beheld and enjoyed your bounty. And even as 
at first I had suspected an ezioess in the reports, so 
afterward I recognized that the excess was in the 
deeds themselves. And thus it came to pass, that 
as before from hearsay alone I had been, with a 
certain subjugation of spirit, your well wisher, 
so on first seeing you I became both your most 
devoted servant and your friend* 

2. Nor do I think I shall incur the imputation 
of presumption in assuming the name of friend, 
as some perchance might object, since those of un- 
equal rank are united by the sacred bond of friend- 
ship no less than equals. For if one chooseth to 
glance at pleasant and profitable friendships, very 
frequentiy it will be evident to him that persons 
of preeminence have been united with their infe- 
riors ; and if his glance is turned to true friend- 
ship — friendship for its own sake — will it not 
be acknowledged that many a time men obscure 
in fortune but distinguished in virtue have been 
the friends of illustrious and most great princes ? 
And why not ? Since even the friendship of Grod 
and man is in no way hindered by disparity? 
But if this assertion should seem unbecoming to 
any one, let him hearken to the Holy Ghost, who 
doth avow that certain men have been made par- 
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ticipatofB in his friendBhip; for in the Book of 
Wisdcnn in regard to wisdom it is written : ** For 
she is a treasure nnto men that never &ileih; 
which they that use become partakers of the 
friendship of Grod." ^ But the ignorance of the 
herd formeth judgments without discretion ; ^ and 
even as it thinketh the sun is a foot in magni- 
tude, so in regard to the one thing and the other 
it is deceived by its credulity. ^ But to those to 
whom it is given to know the best that is in us, 
it is not befitting to follow in the steps of the 
vulgar: nay, rather, they are bound to oppose 
their errors ; for as they are vigorous in reason 
and intellect and endowed with a certain divine 
freedom, they are held in check by no custom. 
Nor is this to be marvelled at, since they are 
not guided by the laws, but the laws by them. 
It is clear therefore that what I said above — that 
I am your most devoted servant and friend — is in 
no wise presumptuous. 

8. Accordingly, preferring your friendship to 
all things, I wish to guard it like a most pre- 
cious treasure with earnest forethought and studied 
care. And thus, since it is taught in the dogmas 

1 Book<ifWiidomTiil4 

* Cf. CofwiiOf L 11 ; SM note to Letter L p. 2 ; also of. ConvitOf 
IT. 8 : '* Tke moit beantif vl bnaoh that ipriiigs from tiw root 



*• 



* Gf. CoNvt^o, It. 8: " For we know that to moat people Urn 
■on appear! to be a foot in diameter." 
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of moral philoaophy^ tluit friendflhip beoometh 
equal and is preserred by some proportion, it is 
my saored duty to preeerve the proportion in re- 
torn for the benefits oonf erred npon me. And on 
this aooonnt time and time again I have carofnlly 
looked oter the little things that I ooold give 
yon, and separated and eTamined them each 
by each, seeking the most worthy and pleasing 
for yon* Nor did I find anything mora snita- 
ble even for your preeminence than the sublime 
Canticle of the Comedy which is graced with 
the title of Paradise; and that with the pres- 
ent letter, as dedicated with a proper inscrip> 
tion, I inscribe, offer, and, in fine, commend to 
you. 

4. In like manner my ardent affection will not 
permit me to pass over simply in silence, that in 
this gift mora honor and fame may seem to be con- 



1 AiMtotl*, JEUUci, iz. 1, til inU. See ako (UmvUo, iii. 1 : 
** As there een be no friencUiip be t we en tiioee who ere dienmiler, 
when we eee friendahip thexe mint be liVenaei . . • Whence we 
moet know that (aa tiie Phfloaopher aaja in the ninth of the 
AUci), in the friendahip of peiaona of nneqnal atation, aome 
mntnal lelation ia neoeaaarj for iti preaaxration whioh aiioBld 
lednae that dianmilarity aa mueh aa poaaible, aa in the oaae of 
maater and aervant For althoo^ tiie aenrant cannot vender 
to hia maater aaoh b ene fl ta aa he reoefrea from him, he ooght, 
ncTortheleei, to retom tiie beat he can by aneh aolicitiide and 
promptnaaa, that that which ia nnlike in itaelf becomea like by 
tiie demo natr ationa of good wiU, which ahow fiiandahip, and 
confirm and pr ea en e it** 
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f erred upon my Lord than npon the gift ;^ of a 
troth even in its title I have seemed, to those wlio 
have given the matter sufficient attention, to ex- 
press a presage of the increasing glory of your 
name ; and this is of design. But new to your 
fovor, for which I thirst, and considering my 
life of small account, I will press forward to my 
proposed goal. Therefore, since I have completed 
the epistolary formula, I will attempt briefly, after 
the manner of a commentator,^ to say something 
as an introduction to the work offered. 

6. In the Second of the ** Metaphysics"^ the 
Philosopher spoke thus : ^ A thing hath a relation 
to truth according to the relation it hath to exist- 
ence," the meaning of which is this : that the truth 
of a thing, which subsisteth in truth as in its sub- '^J-''^-' 
ject, IS tins-perfect likeness o{ tiie thing as itls. In- {J 
deed, of those things that oist certain ai^ltf' such 
a kind that they have their being absolute in them- 
selves ; certain others are so made that they have 
their being dependent on something else in a cer- 

^ Ccmvito, L 8 : ** Tlievef <»«, far % obai^ in things to be 
praiseworthy, it most elwajs be for the better, beoanse it ong'lit 
to be snpeilAtively pnisewortlij ; end this tiie gift osnnot be, un- 
less it beoomes mose pieoioas by its transfer; and it eannot be- 
eome more preeions unless it be mote asefnl to tiie leeeiYer than 
to the girer.'* 
s [See Qinliani, Lt open latine di BanU AUigkien, iL 184.] 
* A oarefvl reading of €bm Second of the Metagpkytiea doss not 
leyeal this passage. 
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tein relatioxi, as mkting at the flame time and be- 
ing oonneoted with something else; just as father 
and flon, master and servant, doable and half,^diole 
and part, and things of a like sort, inasmuch as 
they are such, are related. And inasmuch as 
their existence is dependoit on something else, it 
doth loUow as a consequence tiiat their truth will 
be dependent <m something else ; for if the half is 
unknown, the double is never known ; and thus in 
regard to the others. 

6. To those, then, who wish to give any intro- 
duction to a part of any work whatsoever, it is 
necessary to give soma conception of the whole of 
which it is a part Therefore, I also, wishing to 
write something in the manner of an introduction of 
the part of the comedy above named, thought some* 
thing ought to be said first in regard to the whole 
work, in order tiiat there might be an earier and 
more perfect entrance to Um pait. Six, therefore, 
are the things tiiat are to be sought at the begin- 
ning of every doctrinal woik; that is to say, the 
sfibject^ the agentj theform^ the atm, the title of the 
hi^ok, and the hind of philosophy. Of these there 
are three in which the part, which I have purposed 
to dedicate to you, differs from the whole : namely, 
the subfectj the form^ and the title; but in the 
others there is no diversity, as will be evident to 
whosoever ezamineth them. Therefore, for a con- 
sideration of the whole, these three things must be 
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examined separately; and when this hath been 
done, enough will be shown for an introduction to 
the part. Then we will examine the other three, 
not only in respect to the whole, but also in respect 
to that part which I offer you. 

7. For the deamess, therefore, of what I shall 
say, it must be understood that the meaning of this 
work is not simple, but rather can be said to be of 
many significations, that is, of several meanings; 
for there is one meaning that is derived from the 
letter, and another that is derived from the things 
indicated by the letter. The first is called lUereU^ 
but the second allegorical or mystical. That this 
method of expounding may be more clearly set 
forth, we can consider it in these lines : *' When 
Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from 
a people of strange language ; Judah was his sano- 
tnary and Israel his dominion.'^ For if we con- 
sider the letter alone, the departure of the children 
of l8r«d from Egypt in the time of Moses is signi- 
fied ; if the Megory^ our redemption accomplished 
in Christ is signified ; if the moral meaning^ the con- 
version of the soul from the sorrow and misery of 
sin to a state of grace is signified ; if the anagogi' 
coZ, the departure of the sanctified soul from the 
slavery of this corruption to the liberty of everlast- 
ing glory is signified. And although these mysti- 
cal meanings are called by various names, they can 
in general all .be said to be allegorical, since they 
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differ from the literal or IdBtoric; for the word 
AUegoria is derived, from the Greek ^IAAmoc, niiidi 
in Latin is aHenum or diverman.^ 

1 Cf. ConwCo, n. 1 : **I ny diat, m bas been ■teted m the fink 
diapter, ihia «cp1anitiwi ihoiild be both litaial aad allflgoriodL 
And to oidamtend ftbia, w« dMHild know that boob MB b« imder- 
•lood, and ooght to bo 0¥plahiod, in four priaeipal mdhb. One 
li oaDod UUnd^ and diia H is which gooi no futhor than tho 
lotlar, nibh as tho mmghb nanatioB of tho thhy of whieh yon 



'* no iooond io oaUod o&^sriool, and thia !• tiio moaniiv biddon 
vndortho ohiakof faUae, and la a troth oonoealed bmeath a fab 
fiolian ; aa whon Grid aaya thai Qiphoua with bia Into tamod wild 
boaati, and morod tiooa and looka ; whieh moana that the wiaa 
nan, with tho iaalmment of hia voieo, aaftoBB and hvmbiea erael 
heaita, and moToa at bia win thoao who lire nrither for aeiouDe nor 
f Off art, and thoao iHio, baTin^ no rational life whate?«, aio 
almoat like atonea. . . . The tbeologiaaa, boworer, take diio 
wioaniig differently from tiio poeti ; but beeanae I intend to fol- 
low here tho method of tiio poeti, I aball take the allegoiieal 
meaniig aeeotding to their nange. 

• « The third eeaaekoalled Mora/; and ihiareadoi* ahoold eare- 
folly gather from all writinga, for the benefit of tiiemaelTee and 
tiieb deaeendanta ; it ia anbh aa we may gather from the Goepel, 
idien diriet went np into the mounts to be ttanafignred, and of 
the twelve apoatlea took with Him but three ; which in the moral 
aeaae may be nndeiatood thooy thai in moat aeeret thtivi we 
ahonld have few oompamona. 

"The fonrth aoaae ii oalled amagogiad [or myitieal], that ia, 
beyond aoaae ; and diii ia idien a book ia apiiitoany ezpoonded, 
which, altfkoogb [a nanation] in iti literal aenae, by the thinga 
aigmfied refem to tho anpemal thinga of the eternal glory; aa 
we may aee in that paahn of tiie IVophet, where he aaya that 
idien larael went out of Bgypt Jndaaa beoame holy and free. 
Which, although manif eatly tme according to the letter, ia never- 
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8. Now that these things have been explained, 
it is evident that the snbjeet around which the 
alternate meanings lerolve must be double.^ And 
theief ore the subject of this work must be under^ 
stood as taken according to the letter, and then as 
interpreted according to the allegorical meaning. 
The subject, then, of the wkole work, taken accord- 
ing to the letter alone, is simply a consideration of 
the state of souIb after death ; for from and around 
this the action of the wbole work tnmeth. But 
if the work is considered according to its allegor^ 
ical meaning, the subject is man, liable to the 
reward or punishment of Justice, according as 
through the freedom of the will he is deserving or 
undeserving. 

9. The form then is double : the form of the 
treatise, and the form of treating it. The form of 
the treatise is triple, according to its threefold di- 
vision. The first division is where the whole work 
is divided into three cantides ; the second is where 
each canticle is divided into cantos ; the third is 

thelMi true also in iti ipiritaal mMosng, — that du ■ool, in lor- 
nking iti nna, beoomea holy and free in its powen.** 

Gompaia alao the SmMna TheUogiea <4 St Thomaa Aqnlnaa, 
Qnea. L arts. 

1 Cf . CanmiOy ti. 1 : "... in ererythin;, natonl or ardfioial, 
it ia imponnble to htkYBform without a premna preparation of 
the anbjeot which ehonld taka that f onn ; aa it ia impoariUa to 
have the form gM^ nnleai the mattor, thai ia, the anbjeot, be not 
fiiat prepared and made ready.'* 
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where each canto is divided into ihythms. The 
form or method of treating is poetic^ Jiguratine^ 
demriptivey digressive^ transunyvtivey and, in addi- 
tion, explanaiorjfj dAvisibUj prcbatwe^ oondemnO' 
tory^ and exflidt in examples. 

10. The title ci the hook is: "^Here h^;inneih 
the Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a Florentine hy 
hirth, hnt not hy character." And for the compre- 
hension of this it must be understood that the word 
^ comedy *' is derived from mifuii^ viUage, and 4^ 
which meaneth song ; hence comedy is, as it were, 
a village sang. Comedy is in tmth a certain 
kind of poetical narrative that differeth from all 
others. It differeth from Tragedy in its subject 
matter, — in this way, that Tragedy in its begin* 
ning is admirable and quiet, in its ending or cataa- 
trophe foul and horrible ; and because of this the 
word *^ tragedy " is derived from Tpdyo^, which mean- 
eth goatj and 4H. Tragedy is, then, as it were, a 
goatish sang; that is, foul like a goat, as doth 
appear in the tragedies of Seneca. Comedy, in- 
deed, beg^nneth with some adverse circumstances, 
but its theme hath a happy termination, as doth 
appear in the comedies of Terence. And hence 
certain writers were accustomed to say in their sal- 
utations in place of a greeting, ** a tragic beginning 
and a comic ending«'' Likewise they differ in 
their style of language, for Tragedy is lofty and 
sublime, Comedy, mild and humble, — as Horace 
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Bays in his **Poetioa," ^ where he ooneedeth that 
flometimeB oomediftnn speak like tragedianB and 
conversely : — 

*' Infeeidiim tamen et Tooem ommoiHlift tollit, 
Ifrntnaqiie Ghremei tnmido delitigttt ore ; 
Efe tiagioiis plemmqiM dolet 801111006 pedestri.*' 

From this it is evident why the present work is 
called a comedy. For if we consider the theme, 
in its beginning it is horrible and fool, because it 
is Hell; in its ending, fortunate, desirable, and 
joyful, because it is Paradise ; and if we consider 
the style of language, the style is careless and 
humble, because it is the vulgar tongue, in which 
even housewives hold converse.' There are also 
other kinds of poetic narration : namely, the bucolic 
song, the elegy, the satire, and the votive hymn, as 
likewise can be seen in the *' Poetioa " of Horace ; 
but of these at present nothing need be said. 

11. Now it must be evident in what manner the 
part offered you is to be assigned. For if the 
subject of the whole work, taken according to the 

1 VenM 08-86: — 

** T«k oonady ■o m t Um a i will niM hu note. 
8m ChmBM, bow h* ■ireD* hta aagiy tbroalt 
And whan • tnflo Imio tsQa his woas, 
TbB InniH h* ohoom an aUn to proaa.'* 

Oomrvrmr. 

* Cf. Cofi9ito,L5; alio De EloquentiaVfdgari, LI: <<We oaU 
that tlio Tiilgar tongue, which, withoat any rales whatever, we 
leam as ohildien from oar norMS.*' 
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letter, is the state of souls after deatb considered 
not in a speoial but in a general sense, it is mani- 
fest that in this part the subject is the same state 
treated in a special sense, namely : the state of the 
souls of the blessed after death. And if the sub- 
ject of the whole work, allegorioally considered, is 
man, liable to the reward or punishment of Justice, 
according as through the freedom of tibe will he is 
deserving or undeserving, it is manifest that the 
subject in this part is restricted, and is man, lia- 
ble to the reward of Justice, according as he is de* 
serving. 

12. And thus the form of the part is evident in 
that assigned to the whole, for if the form of the 
whole treatise is triple, in this part it is only dou- 
ble, namely : the division of the canticle and the 
canto. The first division cannot apply to this, 
since this is a part of the first division. 

18. The tide of the book is also evident For 
if the title of the whole book is: Here begin- 
neth the Comedy, etc., as above, the title of this 
part will be: Here beginneth the Third Canti- 
cle of the Comedy of Dante, which is called Para- 
dise. 

14. Now that these three things in which the 
part differeth from the whole have been inquired 
into, the other three in which there is no variation 
from the whole must be considered. The (xgerU^ 
then, of the whole and of the part is he who hath 
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been named and who througliont appears as the 
agent.^ 

16. The aim of the whole and of the part may 
be manifold ; that is to say, near and remote. Bnt 
omitting all subtle investigation, it oan be briefly 
stated that the aim of the whole and of the part is 
to remove those living in this life from a state of 
misery and to guide them to a state of happiness. 

16. Now the kind of philosophy under which we 
proceed in the whole and in the part is moral phi- 
losophy or ethics; because the whole was under- 
taken not for speculation but for practice. For al- 
though in some place or passage it may be handled 
in the manner of speculative philosophy, this is not 
for the sake of speculative philosophy, but for the 
sake of practical needs ; since, as the Philosopher 
suth in the Second of the '* Metaphysics : " '* prac- 
tical men speculate somewhat now and then." 

17. These things premised, we must enter upon 
the interpretation of the letter, after something of 
a preamble ; but first we must announce that the 
interpretation of the letter is no more than reveal- 
ing the form of the work. This part, therefore, 

1 That Dante oonaideved himaelf a prophet, an agent timngh 
whom Talnable and eternal tmtha were to be ateted, la erident in 
many plaoea. Of. Convito^ L 2 : ** Hist, any ipeaking of one'e 
■elf Mema nnlawfnL . . . Tlie ihetorieiaoe will not aUow any one 
to ipeak of himeelf nnneeeHarily." See alao Pwrg, xzz. 02 :— 

** When at the waaaA I tuned vA my own dum, 
Which of neoMrfty It hen recorded.** 
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or the third Cantiole, which is called Paradise^ is 
divided principally into two parts : namely, into a 
prologue and 9l principal part The second part 
beginneth here : 

"To mortal moB by piimy dWrne.** 

18* In regard to the first part it is to be under- 
stood that although it may be called an exordium 
in ordinary discourse, speaking properly it ought 
to be called nothing but k prologue ; and the Flu- 
loeopher ^ seemeth to allude to this in the Third of 
the ^ Bhetoric/* where he saith that ^ the proem is 
the beginning in a rhetorical oration, as the pro- 
logue is in poetry, and the prelude in fluting."* 
It is also to be first noted that this preamble, 
which may ordinarily be called an exordium, is 
composed in one manner by the poets, in another 
by the rhetoricians. For the rhetoricians were 
accustomed to forecast what was to be said in order 
to prepare the mind of the listener ; but the poets 
not only do this, but after it they also pronounce 
something of an invocation. And this is befitting 
in them, since they have need of a great invoca- 
tion, inasmuch as something above the ordinary 
powers of men is to be sought from the supernal 
essences : a certain gift almost divine. Therefore 
the present prologue is divided into two parts ; in 



1 Duite ilwrnyB nfm to AriitoUe m "the FhiloBophor," ** tlio 
master of tlum who know.'* See In/, iv. 131. 
s £Ak. in. 14, tn tnt^. 
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the first 18 forecast what is to be said; in the 
second Apollo is inyoked. The second part be- 
ginneth here : — 

" O good Apdlo, for Uiia lart empiiM." 

19. In regard to the first part it is to be noted 
that three things are required for a good beginning, 
as Tullius says in the ^^New Bhetorio," ^ namely: 
that the aaditor should be rendered well-disposed, 
attentive, and docile ; and this is especially needed 
in a subject of the marvellous kind, as Tullius 
himself says. Since, therefore, the theme around 
which the present treatise tumeth is marvellous, 
on that account these three things in the beginning 
of the exordium or prologue aim to recall one to 
the marvellous. For he saith that he will speak 
of those things that he saw in the first heaven of 
which he had power to retain the remembrance. 
And in these words all those three things are 
comprehended ; for by the utility of the things to 
be said benevolence is excited ;* by their marvel- 
lous character, attention; by their possibility, 
docility.' He alludeth to their utility when he 

^ Cioero, Ds JmwiiftiNM, L 15. 

> Cofivtiro, IT. 2 : *'If the hmxm bo not wdl dispoMd, erm 
good word! wiU bo bftdly noMTod.* ' 

* Gf. Cofimito, u. 1 : " Bnt boouuo in orery kind of diMome the 
■poiikwr oogltt to think of ponmiding, tlint is, of cAormtn^, hit 
Midionoo, and tlint whioh ia the fint of all poisaaaiflai, aa tho 
ihatoriffiana a«ert, ia tha moat potent of any to render the lia- 
tener attentiTO, the pramiaiqg to relate new and great 
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that lie is about to tall those Hungs tliat are 
especially alluriiig to human desires, namely : the 
joys of Pandise ; he touoheth on their mar?elloiis 
character when he doth promise to say things so 
ardnons and snUime, namely: the nature of the 
Kingdom of Heayen ; he showeth thdr possibility 
when he saith that he shall speak of those things 
of which he had the power to retain the remem- 
brance, for if he, others also wonid haye the power* 
All these things are tonched open in those words 
where he saith that he had been in the first 
heaven and that he doth wish to relate of the 
Kingdom of Heaven whatever he had the power 
to retain, like a treasure, in his mind. Having 
then observed the excellence and perfection of the 
first part of the Prologoe, let as enter on the in- 
terpretation of the letter. 

20* He saith, then, that 2%a glory of JERm who 
mcmtih weryihing^ which is Grod, doth shine in 
every corner of the Vhiversey but in one part more 
and in another less} That he shineth everywhere, 

tlianf on I follow np my pisjor for an andionoo with this 
pemunon, annoiiiieiqg to tliom my intention to ralnte new 
thn^s." 

1 Gf . Gmviro, iiL 7 : " And hoiewamwt know thai tlia Dirina 
goodnaai deaoenda npon all thii^ga, otherwiie thoy ooold not anat ; 
bnt although thia goodnaai apringa from that Prinoipla whioh la 
moat aimple, it ia reoaiTad in diTaia waya, and in gieater or laaa 
dagxaa aooording to tha Tiftoa of the redinenti. Whence it ia 
wiitten in the book of CouMt, 'Hie PHmal Goodnem aendeth 
£Ba hoantiea onto all thinga in an afflnenee/ None the leas 
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reason and authority likewise clearly show, 
son thus: Everything that doth exist either re- 
ceiveth its being from itself or from something else. 
But it is evident that to receive its being from it- 
self is not allowable save to One : namely, to thej 
First, or B^inning, which is God. And since the 
act of being does not denote an existence of ne- 
cessity per «0, and since an existence of necessity 
per se appertaineth to One alone, namely, to the 
First or B^inning, which is the Cause of all 
things; therefore all things that exist, with the 
exception of that One, receive their being from 
something else. If therefore the most remote, or 
any entity whatsoever in the universe be taken, 
it is evident that it doth receive its being from 
something else ; and that this, from which it doth 
receive it, oweth its existence to itself or to some- 
thing else. If to itself, then it is first ; if to somo- 
thing else, that in like manner doth receive its 
existence from itself or from something else. And 
thus it might be continued indefinitely among ac- 
tive causes, as proved in the Second of the *^ Meta- 
physics;"^ but since this is impossible, recourse 



does each thin^ reoeiTe of tlua afflneiioe Moording^ to Uio maonor 
of iti power and ite beiiy." 

1 Aristoae, lfoqpAy«tc«, u. (Uiat is, Book i the Less) : "But, 
truly, that there is, at least, some fixst prineiple, and that tiie 
c au s e s of entitiefl are not infinite, eitlier in a p r ogr e ss in straight- 
forward direction, or according to form, is evident For neiUier, 
as of matter, is it possible that this partioolar entity proceed 
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mast be liad to the Unt, whioh is God. And tlius 
everything that doth exist reoeiTeth its being medi- 
ately or immediately from Him ; inasmnch as the 
second caose, proceeding from the firsts hath Influ- 
ence upon the object caused in the mannerof alook- 
ing-glass thatreoeiyeth andreflecteth the ray ; since 
the first is the greater cause. And thb is written 
in the book De Caugis:^ **that eveiy primary 
canse hath greater influence upon the object caused 

from tlua to inflnity; for imlMioe, flaah, in d e e d, from outfa, 
and earth from air, and air from fire, and tliie widumt erer oomp 
tug to a litandiitall. Nor ean there an infinite yiogiomion tako 
plaoo with the origin of tiie prinoiple of motioa ; aa, for inatanee, 
that man ahonld haye been mored by the air, and tfaii by the 
ami, and the eon by diaoord ; and of thia that there thonld be 
no end. Nor, in like mannar, ean thia infinite yiogieerion take 
plaoe with the final oanee, — that walking, for inatanee, durald be 
gone throogh for the lake of health, and thia for the lake of 
enjoyment, and thieeiqoyniettt for the lake of eomethingelaei and, 
rimilady, that one thing inTaaaUy ihoiild aabnet on aooonnt of 
another. And, in like manner, ia it the oaae with the formal 
aaoae. For of media, to whioh externally there ia aomethii^ laat 
and fint, it ia neoeanry that what ia fixat ahoold be a oaane of 
thoM thiaga whioh are rabaeqnent to it." 

1 Beati Alberti Magtd Opera, Lngdnni, 1651, toL 6, p. 667t 
Liber d€ CanuU et Proceau ITntveritfafit, bk. sL (De tarmitiaHom 
eaufoniai) TnL i oap. 6, tn inU. : ** Bz ommbv hia facile pro- 
bator qnod oaoia pximaria uniTonalia plna inflnit anper oamatmn 
maun, qnam eaoaa aeoondaria." 

Cf. alio Ctmmto, iiL 2 : " Byery anbitantiil form prooeedsfrom 
iti Fint Caue, whioh ia God, aa ia written in the book of Cmi- 
asf , and it ia not differentiated by thk [Kfst Oaoae], whioh ia 
moat ain^le, bnt by aeeondaiy eaoaea, and by the matter into 
whioh it deieenda.'* 
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by it than a nniyersal second canse.'' But this 
hath relation to being. 

21. Now in what rehiteth to the essenoe I demon- 
strate thus: Every essence except the First hath 
been caused ; otherwise there would be many things 
which would exist of necessity j)er se, which is im- 
possible. Whatever is, hath been caused either by 
nature or mind; and what hath been caused by 
nature, as a consequence hath been caused by mind, 
since nature is a work of mind. Therefore every- 
thing that hath been caused, hath been caused by 
some mind, mediate or immediate. Since there- 
fore the virtue is inherent in the essence whose vir- 
tue it is, it doth proceed wholly from the essence 
that causeth, if this is intelligent. And thus, in 
the same manner as before it was necessary to go 
to the First Cause of being itself, so now recourse 
must be had to the First Cause of the essence and 
virtue. Wherefore it is evident that every es- 
sence and virtue proceeds from the First, and that 
tbe~l5wer Intelligences receive l£e H^f as'^fibin a 
sun and reflect &e^ rays of w^Tt^ liEan 

tiiey to what is lowerj, after the maimer of looking- 
glassesT^ which Dionysius seemeth to touch upon 
clearly enough when he speaketh of the celestial 

1 CL Camnto, in. 14: "Rm w miut ohu&rwB tibat tiie first 
Ag«iit| thftt is, God, giras to all things of His power, sitlior by 
dtreot rays or Ivy refloetsd spUndov. Wheref on the Dhine light 
shines direotlyiipon the Intelligeiioes, and upon others is refleeted 
faooi theee first Ulnwiinated Intelligenoes.*' 



^ 
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hiermrehy.^ And therefote it is written in the 
"EobT^De Caoas'^'ihat '"ereiyintenigenoe isfoll 
of fonns.^ It 18 erident, then, in wbat manner 
W8cm dodi manifest that the dirine light — that 
is, the dirine goodness, wisdom, and nrtoe — shin- 
elh everjfwheve* 

22. Even as knowledge so likewise aidhority 
proTetL For the Holy Ghost suth through Jere- 
miah: < "^ Do not I fill heaven and earth?'* and 
in the Psalms : « "* Whither shall I go fiom thy 
spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presenoe? 
If I ascend up into heaven thoa art there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thoa art there. If 
I take the wings, etc.'' And theBookof l/Vlsdom* 
saith that ''the spirit of the Lord filleth the nni. 
verse;" and the forty-second of E^cderiasticas:* 
<< And the work thereof is full of the glory of the 

^ DioBydu, the Anqpagito. Modani eritidaii now belieTWi 
lunrvrer, that he did not write this wo^ See D* Amwnfc, I pr0- 
emmi di DaM^ p. 28, note. ''Ed. Ant 1643, L peg. 142, 143. 
Venno Cosderii : ' Conolivam igitnr n nobie, qnomodo iDa qnidem 
■BtJquJwhnn, que Deo proeeto, eet intelligwitwnim distrilratio, 
nb ipeemei prinitne isitiBate illiiniuietione ooneeetetn, inmediete 
Qli faitendendo, eeovetiori rfnml et iwiiilfeiljuni diTini PnueipeiiM, 
fllnetntione puig e tur et illinninetnr etqne perfleiAtiir.' GL Al- 
bertnrn Masnmn, L 1, U. 2, ei^ 17, pes. 509." (Witte.) 

< BeaH Alberti Magni opera^ «p, eit. (p. 204, note 1) Tt. iL eep. 
21, tn iin^. .* ** From wbet ie Mid bef ofe it ie eneily eeen that erery 
inteUigenoe whioh ie in itMlf and in Hi euhetanoe intelUgVBoe, is 
aotlTe and full of f onDa." 

• Jeremiah zziiL 24. * Book of Wudom L 7. 

« Ftalm eaaodx. 7-9. * EooloBiaitusiia zlii. 16. 
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Lord." And this is also confixmed iix the writiiigB 
of the pagans, for Luoan in his ninth book saith : ^ 
** Jove is whatever thou seest and wherever thoa 
tnmest." 

28. Therefore it is well said, when the author 
saith that the divine ray, or the divine glory, doth 
penetrate the unwerae and shine. It doth pene- 
tratej as touching the essence ; it shineth^ as touch- 
ing the existence. Likewise what he doth append 
in regard to more and less is manifestly true, 
since we see one thing that ezisteth in a more ex- ^ 
alted station and another in a more lowly; as is 
evident in regard to the heavens and the elements, 
the one of which is in truth incorruptible, but the 
others corruptible. • 

24. And after he hath premised this truth, he 
proceedeth to speak of Paradise, by circumlocu- 
tion, and saith that he was tmthin that heaven 
which receweth most of the glory of Gody or of 
his light. And from this it is to be understood 
that that is the highest heaven, containing all 
bodies and contained by none, within which all 
bodies move, whilst it remaineth in sempitemalrp- 
quiet and receiveth its virtue from no corporeal \ 
substance. And it is called the empyrean, which I 
is the same as a heaven glowing with fire or heat ; I 
not because there is in it a material fire or heat, \ 
but a spiritual, which is holy love or charity. 



/ 






^ " Jnpiter est qnodeumqne iridea qnoenmqiie moTeria.*' PAor- 
«a/ta, iz. 680. 
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26. UkBwifle tliat it doth zeoem more o£ the 
diTine light can be prored hj two aigumentB. 
Fizvti beoaow it oontaineth all things and is oon- 
tained by none ; aeoond, bj ita aempiternal quiet or 
peace. In zeapeet to the first it is proyed thns : as 
oontaining, it doth hold a natural relation toward 
what is oontained, like that of the mould to the 
plastic sabstance, as is held in the fourth of the 
«' Physios." ^ Bat in the natural rebtion of the 
whole uniTerse, the first heaven oontaineth aU 
things ; therefore it doth hold to aU things the re- 
lationship of mould to the plastic substance, which 
is to say, that it holdeth tha relation of a cause. 
And since all power of causing is a certun ray that 
streameth from the lEIrstCaoq^ which is God, it is 
manifest that that heayen which hath more the na- 
ture of a cause reoeiTeth more of the divine light. 

26. In respect to the second the proof is as fol- 
lows. Everything that moveth doth move on ac- 
count of something which it hath not and which is 
the goal of ita motion. Even as the heaven of the 
moon is moved on account of some part of it which 



1 " Dwta ■eemi to IwTe nf emd to GhapeeT 4, Tt. 36, wlwra, 
Moordiiig^ to AigjTopohiMf m vMid : • • • proptenft quod oob- 
tiiMt Qomm) Tidetar fom» «w: in oodem enim miit •zttenui 
oontiiiaBtis at oontmtL Soiit igitiir vinqiie termiiiif Md bob 4jiu- 
dom; Md foraift qnidom vii, loov intBni ooBftiBOBtii oofpons. 
Soe alw De Codo, it. ei^ 4, Tr. 86 : ' IKoimiifl antem id qindom, 
qnod ooBtiaet, fornuo «w; quod antem oontiBetnr matoriao."' 
(WitbB.) 
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hftdi not that whereto it is moyed, and becanae any 
part of it whataoeyer, when its pLiee hath not been 
gained (which is impossible), is moved to another, 
henoe it is that this heaven doth always move and 
is never at rest, as it desires to be.^ And what I 
say of the heaven of the moon is to be understood 
of all heavens, save the first Everything, there- 
fore, that moveth hath some defect, and hath not 
its whole being complete in itself. Therefore that 
heaven, which is moved by none, hath in itself, and 
in every part whatsoever of it, whatever it can have 
in a perfect measure, to such a degree that it re- 
qnireth not motion for its perfection. And since 
all perfection is a ray of the First, which ezisteth 
in the highest degree of perfection, it is manifest 
that the First Heaven reoeiveth more of the First 
Light, which is GKmL Nevertheless this reasoning 
seemeth to argue to the confutation of the antece- 
dent, inasmuch as it doth not prove simply and 
according to Hie form of arguing ; but if we con- 
sider its matericUf it proveth well, because a sempi- 
ternal heaven is treated of in which a defect would 

^ Cf. ComntOf iiL 16 : "And the nason u this — ihst m «T«ry- 
tliiiig by natim dcains iti own perfection, witlumt tlua it een- 
not be content, thnt is, Ueet ; for man, wbaterer other tiungi he 
may powwai, without thia would be filled with n deaire wliibh 
cannot co-eziBt with bleawdneai, becanae bleaMdneaa ia n perfect 
filing and deaiie an imperfect, aeeing that no one daaixea thnt 
which he haa, but thnt which he haa not, and here ia n manif eat 
defect'' 
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be eternized. Therefore if Grod did not give it 
motion, it is evident that He did not give it mate- 
rial defective in anything.^ And according to this 
supposition the argument doth hold by reason of 
its material ; and a like manner of arguing is as 
if I should say, ^^ If he is a man he can laugh ; " 
for in all convertible propositions a like reasoning 
doth hold on account of the material Thus there- 
fore it is evident that when he saith, Within that 
heaven which most His light receives^ he purposeth 
to speak of Paradise or the Empyrean Heaven.^ 
27. Likewise, in agreement with the foregoing 

^ See ConvitOj iu. 6 : *' Where we mnBt nndenUnd Uiat erery- 
ihin^ deairee aboYe all its own perfection ; and is this finds every 
desire satisfied, and for this [end] all things are desired.** 

* See Cotitn/o, iL 4 : " Howeyer, beyond all tiiese, the Catho- 
lics place the Empyrean Heaven, which is as much as to say the 
Heaven of Flame, or LuminouM Heaven ; and they hold it to be 
immovablei because it has within itself, in every part, that which 
its matter demands. And this is the reason that the Primum 
Mobile moves with immense velocity ; because the fervent look- 
ing of all its parts to be united to those of this [tenth and] most 
divine and qniet heaven, makes it revolve with so much desire 
that its velocity is almost incomprehensible. And this qniet and 
peaceful heaven, is the abode of that Supreme Deity who alone 
doth perfectly behold Himself. This is the abode of the beati- 
fied spirits, according to the holy Church, who cannot lie. . . . 
Hiis is the supreme edifice of the universe, in which all the 
worid is included, and beyond which is nothing ; and it is not in 
space, but was formed solely in the Primal Ifind, which the 
Qreeks called Protonoe, This is that magnificence of which the 
Fnlmist spake, when he says to God, * Thy magnificence is ex- 
alted above the heavens.' " See also CanvitOf ii. 15. 
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reason the Phflosopher in the First of the *^De 
Coelo"^ saith that heaven ^'hath a material so 
much the more exalted than its inferiors as it is 
the more removed from ike things that are here/' 
In addition to this can be adduced also what the 
Apostle saith to the Ephesians ' of Christ : *^ That 
ascended up far above all heavens, that he might 
fiU all things." This is the heaven of the delights 
of the Lord of which it is said against Lucifer by 
Ezekiel, ' ^* Thou sealest up the sum, full of wis- 
dom, and perfect in beauty : thou hast been 
among the delights of the paradise of Grod." 

28. And after he hath said that he was in 
that part of Paradise, he continueth with his para- 
phrases, and saith that he 

..." thingB beheld which to repeat 
Nor knowif nor oen, who from abore desoenda.*' 



\ 



a 



And he g^veth the cause when he saith that ** our 
intellect ingulphs itself so far " in its desire, which 
is God, 

" "Diai after it the memory eamiot ga** 

For the comprehension of these things it must be 
understood, that when the human intellect is ex- 
alted in this life, on account of the natural relation 
and affinity that it hath to the separate intellectual 
substance, it is exalted to such a degree that after 

1 Afiatotle, De Coetb, i 2. 
s Bpheeiana W. 10. 
• EMdel zxTiii. 12. 
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torn by As Apoida^ 

GorinlUaM>he Milk: "Aadl kaoirM^ » 

(wImAw in Oe bod^, «r out «f Oe bod^, I 

faO: God kDowvdi), knr Aai he «m «n^ ^ 

into PandiM, and baaid snipaakafale wnd% ^haA. 

it k not bwM for a an to utter." LoOBBlvben 

fTiltitii Tii, it did not ranwBiber wliat bad psned 
txterior to iL This is again suggested to as in 
MattlieWf* irfiegre the three diw^iles fell on tiieir 
laoes, and aflerwaids tdd none of it» as thougii 
thflj had forgotten. And in Eiekiel^ it is written: 
^And when I saw it» I fell upon my fsoe.'' 
And wherein tliese euwnples do not suffice for 
the invidioiis,^ let them read Biduurd of Saint Tic- 



> S Cor. sIL 8, 4 

> MaMhtw ztIL 6, 7. 
* IfatMtl L 28. 

^ CmmwCo, L 4 : ** . . . •qoaUty, with the wieked, cmm wrfy; 
Mid flBTy B iw M pTV it ed jndgmuit, Imomim it will not iMtnit 
WMWi to aifno in f a^or of tlio ikaa% onried, and tho jndiontocy 
pofww tlMB boooBiM Uko n jndgv who henn hvt ono aide. Hieie- 
f on, whtB aooh paopla mo a iamona peiaon, they immediately be- 
ooma anrioaa, beoame theyeee thamaelTea with equal membenand 
equal powm, and fear that the eaoelknoy of the other pefwm will 
eaoM them to be leai eeteemed, and thva they not only misjudge, 
beiaff awayed by pamimii but by their oalmmieB oanae othen 
to mi«Jadge.*' Of. a]K> CDnoito, L 11 : "The enriooa man then 
•igiiee, not by Uami^f him tidio epeaba for not kaowiiqr lunr to 
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tor, in the book ^ De Contemplatione ; " ^ let them 
read Bernard, in the book *^ De Consideratione; " ' 
let them read Augustine, in the book ^^ De Qaanti- 
tate Animae ; '' ' and they will be disdainful no 
longer. But if they should rail at the ordering of 
so great an exaltation through the fault of the 
speaker, let them read Daniel, ^ wherein they will 
find that even Nebuchadnezzar by divine inspira- 
tion saw something terrible to sinners, and then 
forgot it. For He ^^ who maketh his sun to rise on 

■peak, bnt by blainiiigtiie material in whiflh he worka, in ordar (by 
diapaiaging tha work from that aide) to take swmy the honor 
and fame of the apeaker ; aa he whoahoold Uame the Uade of a 
Bwoird,noi for the lake of condemning the Made, bnt all tiie work 
of the maater.*' 

1 " De area mytttca, in quo de conUmplatumB^ eto., lib. iy. eap. 
12 (ed. Yen. 1500, 8) : ' Qnaedam namqne ejnamodi nmt, qnae 
hnmanam intelligentiam exoednnt, et hnmana ratione inrealigari 
non poanmt, et inde, nti mperina jam diotom eat, pocaeter ratiomem 
non Bont, etc.* " (Witte.) 

' "De connderohone ad Eugemum^ lib. y. (ed. Spirene, 1601, 
4) : ' Ad omninm mazimna (yiator), qni epreto ipao nan rerom 
et eannram, qnantom qnidem hmnanae fragilitati faa eat, non 
aieeanriia gxadibna, aed inopinatia ezoeiaibna ayolare interdnm 
eontemplando ad ilia anblimia conaoeyit. Ad hoo nltimnm genna 
lUoB pertineie xeor o » eo«ne Panli, eto.' " (Witte.) 

• ''G19. 76 {0pp. Paris, 1689, f. T. i. peg. 4S6): ' Jam yeio 
in ipoa yiatone yeritatia, qnae eeptimna atqne nltimna animae 
giadnaeat, neqnejamgiadna, aed qnaedam manaio, qno illia gxadi- 
bna peryenitnr, qnae aint gandia, qnae perfrnitio aommi et yexi 
boni, enjna aerenitatia atqne aetemitatia alWatni, qnid ego di- 
eam?'" (Witte.) 

« Daniel iL 8. 
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the evil and on the good, and aendeth rain on the 
just and on the nnjnat,'* ^ — flometunes oompaasion- 
ateljffor their oonyeraion, Bometimes aeTerely, for 
their pimiahment, — more or leas, aoeording aa it 
pleaaeth Him, doth manifest Hia glory even to 
those who live evilly. 
29. He beheld therefore, aa he aaitfa, aome dunga 

"whiehto repeat 
Nor knows, nor ean, who foam abovo dewenda.*' 

In tmth, it must be carefully noted that he aaith, 
nor ibiofoa, and nor can. He ibiotoe^A no^ because 
he hath forgotten ; he cannot^ beoauae even if he 
doth remember and retaineth the idea, words are 
nevertheless lacking. For we behold many things 
with the intellect for which the vocal symbols are 
wanting ;* and Plato snggesteth this sufficiently in 
his books by the use of metaphors; for he beheld 
many things by the light of the intellect which he 
was unable to ezpreaa in fitting worda. 

80. After thia he aaith that he will tell whatever 
of the holy realm he had the power to treasure in 

1 HatUiew y. 45. 

' See Gamone iL in Uie Contwto.- ^ 

**. Wbonfon if my ifajBM art dtfMlive 



Ite fluil to guilty aj wwk ondintaadiag 
And oar o«ni tonfM, wUdi has not itongth 
ToooonnMaal]. . . .'> 



Tliai IS, aa Danto ezplaliM foftlier on, UL 8, the xeaaon ia that 
laq^nage eannoi completely fender aooonnt of that whioh the 
nndeittanduqg' 
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his mindf and this he saith is the subject of his 
song ; and of what sort and how many these mat- 
ters are, will appear in the principal part 

81. Then when he saith: ^'O good Apollo," 
etc., he doth make his invocation. And this part 
i. divided iBtotwo parta: in the first, in making 
his invocation he doth make a petition; in the 
second, he doth persuade Apollo of what he hath 
asked, first promising a certain reward. The 
second part beginneth here: ^^0 power divine." 
The first part is divided into two parts: in the 
first he seeketh the divine aid; in the second he 
toucheth on the necessity of his petition, which is 
its justification; and it beginneth here: "One 
summit of Parnassus hitherto, etc. " 

82. This is the signification of the second part 
of the prologue in general. In particular I will 
not expound it at present; for poverty presseth so 
hard upon me that I must needs abandon these and 
other matters useful for the public good. But 
I hope of your magnificence that other means may 
be given me of continuing with a useful exposition. 

88. Of the principal part, which was divided 
even as the whole prologue, nothing will be said 
at present, either in respect to its division or its 
signification, save this : that it will proceed as- 
cending from heaven to heaven, and will tell 
of the souls of the blessed found in each sphere, 
and that true blessedness consisteth in knowing the 
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flooroe of trntb; m doth appear in Saint Jobn^ 
where he saiih ;" This ia taroe hleiwedncit^ that t^ 
might know thee, the tnie God,** eto. ; and in Bo- 
ethina,* in the Third of » De Conaolatione,'' where 
/ hesaiih: <'To seeThee isoorend." Henoe itis 
that many things that haye a gro at utility and de- 
light will be asked from these sools, as from diose 
hftholding all troth, in order to reveal the glory of 
their Uessedness. And beoanseidien the Sonroe 
or Firsty whibh is God, hath been foond, there is 
nothing to be sought beyond (since He is the Alpha 
and Omegai which is the Beginning and the End, 
as the vision of Saint John doUi demonstrate,^ the 
trsatise drawedi to a dose in God, who is blessed 
throughout all the ages. 
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THB SCAUGERL 

The mightj LomVaid*! ooortety, 
WIm on Um Lftddar bean Um holy bbd. 

Poradimt, mL 71, 72. 

Thb heroic devotion to the cause of liberty, the 
ardent love of country, which characteriaed the 
cities of Lombardy in the tweUKh century, and 
made their resistance to the pretennons of 

1 JollBZTlLS. 

* De QmBolatwm^ in. 9 («d. Petper). 

* B«TdA«iimi8; nL 6; niL 13. 
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BarbaroBsa one of the most remarkable in all tlie 
hiBtory of the strife for freedom against despotic 
role, Iiad already b^gun to wane and slowly die 
in the thirteenth oentory, when we find powerful 
famiUes extending their power and retaining the 
government of the oommnnes in their own despotic 
hands. On the 27th of September, 1269, Ecoe- 
lino da Bomano dosed his bloody career amid the 
acclamations and rejoicing of the whole of Lom- 
bardy. For thirty-three years^ not only the March 

1 Sinunidi {BipMquu itaUumu^ toL iiL pp. 9 and 213) 
makes % ttimqge miiUlrft here. On p. 9 lie eaji :**... I'Aeo- 
lioii de Vuayi% 1225 fnt fayorable mix Soigneim de Bomano. . . . 
AloB le whmkj doming par lea GibaUna, FerStit Eoo^lin dn ponroir 
da podaataty svae le dtia nowaaa da Capitaina dn pen^la." On 
paga 218,aftar epaaking of Eooalino'a ohaiaotor, ha aaja: '*Son 
vftgne de aang n^oit dnrtf trentaqnatia aoa,** and ettaa among hia 
ttotlioritiea Bolandifd Patavini Cknmiea, and Ajmala Veranauei. 
Thb fiiat (lib. sL p. 60, in Parti, Man. GerwL Hut. yoL ziz.) 
aaji: ** Poat baa in anno Domini 1227 (note .* immo 1226), qnam- 
Tia V aroma oommnnttar logmuim, taman aoiama oiavaratB • • ■ 
Bt alii f orebant partem CondtiB da Sanoto Bonifanio . . . alii 
partem Salinwane, qua aiat at I^E^^*!'"*, at hi dioabantnr Monte- 
ali*' ' Tlie AnmUu Venmtnau alao plaoa tiia year aa 1220, and 
in apeaking of Eooalino'a daaih (Perta, Ifon. Cferm, Hiti. toL 
m. p. 16: Pariniu de Centa) aaja: '* • . . az qno Tnlnaia idem 
d. loerinna mortnna eat 27 Saptembria, at in area mannflran anb 
aoalia palalii aaatri <*nmin«i>u Sonoini aapoltna eat, at l aga a f il 
inter boatoatiiiliiardimioaiidoaBnk 88." Siamondi aaama ntbar 
to bftTa f ollowad the AnnaUa 8, JmtinM Patavint, whioh ia in 
many parti taken from Bolandim, and wbieh plaoea the year aa 
1226 (Parti, Man. Germ. Bui. toL ziz. p. 162): ** Anno Domini 
1226 mnlti Tiii noUlaa at po tant ea ... at tme piimo peaiimwa 
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of Trevifo and Verona but Lombaidy iftaelf bad 
trembled at the MNind of his name, and theooontiy 
had been filled with people whom for one eaoae or 
another he bad maimed or mntilated. In the joy 
following immediately (m the death of the tyrant 
the inhabitants of the towns of the March of TW- 
Tiso and Verona drove out his f oDoweis, deposed 
those whom he had placed in power, and tiuew 
open the doors of the many prisons which he bad 
built and crowded with his yiotims. Treyiso itMlf 
drove out his brother Alberigo, who took refuge in 
the castle of San Zeno with his whole family. But 
he was not long allowed to renudn there in peace. 
An army headed by Booso da Doara and Ask>, 
Marohese d' Este, and composed of the inhabitants 
of Mantius Ferrara, Cremona, Verona, Pkdna, 
Vioenza, and Treviso, besi^ped him in his strong- 
hold, widch after four months was betrayed into 
their hands. Alberigo with his wife and children 
was put to death, and the foxy of the people against 
the whole family of Bomano was so great that they 
determined that not one of its members shoold 



Xooelioai . • . imMpit habere dcMiiiaam ia Verana." See alio 
litto (l^ai^M eeiUbri iiaUamy toL i ertiole on iJie funfly of 
Bomuo), wlio alio plaeee the date m 1228. One gnat faah in 
litta'e masnUleent wofk u that he neTer eitee hie anthuiitiei 
For a meet intoteetins and graphic aeooont of this whole period 
eonnilt RcUmdim Faiamm Cknmea, in toL ziz. of Perti, Mm, 
GerwLHiit. It k intemtiiv for the Ovtidi reader to know that 
Eooelino was placed in power by the Honteoohi or Montngneii 
whom Shakeepeere hee rendered immorteL 
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escape.^ It is at this period that the family of La 
Soala first comes into prominence. Its rule begins 
in Verona in the person of Mastino, who, although 
a follower of Eooelino, had escaped proscription, 
perhaps on account of the reputation for valor 
and wisdom that he had acquired while Podesta 
of Cerea in 1268, where we hear of him for the 
first time.^ 

Before this little or nothing can be ascertained 
of his family, whose origin, like that of so many 
other Italian houses, is veiled in darkness. The 
name of Mastino's grandfather, Sigiberto, has alone 
come down to us, but of the man himself nothing 
is known; and the same may be said of his &ther, 
Jacopino. It is not even certain whether they 
were of high or lowly ertraction ; although from 
the fact that Mastino had been Podesta of Cerea, 
whose statutes required the holder of this office to 
be native of the BepuUio of Verona and of high 
birth, it has been argued that his family must have 
been patricians ; but this is not free from doubt, 
as EiCcelino had overthrown the constitution and 
given the people the power of sharing in the gov- 
ernment of the ciiy. It has been stated that they 
were descended from a noble and powerful house of 
Bavaria, some of whose members came to Verona 

^ AumaUa F«rofMiiMt, PaMnu de Cento, in Perti, Man, Qtrau 

uL ToL ziz. pb 10. 

* AumoHn FtfroiwiiMf, Parmiu de Cereta, p. 16. 
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in the twelfHi oentuzy. The intense Italian spirit 
of litta cannot brook suoh an idea, and lie brands 
it as false without farther ado. The name, how- 
ever, of Sigiberto, or Sigisbert, which the first 
known member of the family bore, wonld seem to 
give a certain color of tmth to this story. Ldtta 
says tliat the Soaligeri are to be found in Verona 
at a much earlier date, and mentions an Adamo 
della Scala who liyed there as early as 1085 ; 
later, he goes on to say, others are to be enooanr- 
tered, both in the same and in the following cen- 
toxy, many of whom held piagistraoiesin the Bepub- 
lic He is, however, nnable to trace any connection 
between them and the Lords of Verona, and a doubt 
arises in my mind as to whether any ever existed. 
It seems to me far more probable that the two 
brothers, Bendo and Ongarello di Bonaventura 
della Scala, who were beheaded in 1247 by the 
order of Eccelino for complicity in the murder of 
the podesti^ Enrico da Egna; and the two other 
brothers, Bonifacio and Federico di Nonardino 
della Scala, who were similarly punished ten years 
later, and who belonged to the order of nobles or 
OtUmati^ were descendants of Adamo, while the 
Lords of Verona, between whom and the former 
litta has found it impossible to trace any relation, 
and who are reputed to have come from the peo- 
ple, are of an entirely different stock. It seems 
likewise impossible to trace any connection be- 
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tween the fiimous Soaligeri of Veioiia and the 
families bearingthe same name who lived in Flor- 
ence and Bergamo. If so Utde can be disoovered 
regarding the oxigin of the family, it is hardly 
strange that the origin of the name is also nnoer^ 
tain. A tradition exists that it was given because 
one of their ancestors had been the first to place a 
ladder against the walls of a stronghold during a 
si^;e, but to this as litde credence can be given 
as to many another piotaresqne story that has come 
down to us from a more romantic and credulous 
age. 

One of the first acts of the Veronese after quiet 
had been established was to abolish the office 
of the two vicars, which had been instituted 
shortly before, and to renew the ancient dignity 
of podesta, which was conferred first upon Msa- 
tino della Scala by his fellow-citizens in 1260, 
although such a choice was contrary to all custom. 
His year of government was most successful, and 
when with his consent Andrea Zeno of Venice was 
made podesta, in September of 1261,^ to succeed 
him, he had greatly increased his reputation for 
kindliness andsagacity. But too much credit must 
not be given to him on this account. Verona was 
ready for peace. Although the factions were not 

^ Anrndu FerMMMet, Parinui de CentOf p. 16. It is Tny im- 
f ortmiAte that Vmoda, althon^ m town of lo much importuioe, 
■honld hsre lefttnoh mugn Mooonti of hendf at tlik tima. 
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extiJDCtf HnBj were for the time being qnieioeiiti 
for if one lejoioed over Eooelino's death, the 
other, with the memory of his many cnieltieB still 
fresh, could not bring itself deeply to lament his 
death*^ With his mind forever fixed upon abso- 
lute power, Eooelino had soon abolished the gov- 
ernment of the Eighty NoUes, or Ottimati, which 
had helped to place him in power, and had insti- 
tuted in its stead a Council of Five Hundred, by 
which he hoped to delude the common people with 
the empty show of pren^iative, just as he had done 
away with the condition of high birth which had 
formerly been necessary for participation in the gov- 
ernment of Verona, and had made admission to the 
ranks of the new assembly possible to all who were 
native bom* To the deliberations of this council 
Mastino was willingly admitted, as atrue friend of 
the Bepublic, when his year of office expired ; and 
it is greatly due to him, says litta, that in 1261 
all the old quarrek were forgotten, and by a public 
decree the gates of the city were thrown open to 
the Guelphs, among whom there were many patri- 
cians, who had remained in exile even after Ecce- 
lino*s death. 

Ludovico, the Count of San Bonifacio, — prob- 
ably the son of Riccardo, who had been driven 
from the city by the Montecchi in 1226, — was the 
head and front of the Guelphic exiles, and made 

FamiglieeMri itaiiamf toL L faao. ar. ter. 1. 
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his entry into Verona, snnounded by his frienda, 
anud the acclamations of the populace. He was a 
man of the greatest yalor and experience, but he 
could not forget that he was a descendant of the 
old Counts of Verona, and his great ambition led 
him soon to aspire to the principal offices of the 
Bepublic in the hope of one day renewing the oli- 
garchical form of government. The people in the 
mean time became alarmed, and following the ex- 
ample of other Lombard cities, called loudly for a 
leader who should defend them from such tenta- 
tiyes. This led the Greneral CouncQ of 1262 to es- 
tablish the office of perpetual captain general, with 
the title of Captain of the People. For some time 
the assembly was imcertain as to whom it should 
choose to fill this position.^ Finally the choice fell 
upon Mastino della Scala, ^ and from this dates the 
soyereignty of the Scaligeri, which lasted in Ve- 
rona more than a hundred years. As may readily 
be imagined, the lofty pretensions of the Count of 
San Bonifacio were not lit all gratified by the turn 
that affairs had taken, and it is not long before we 
fibad him forming a conspiracy, the last and most 
desperate expedient of a disappointed prince. The 
plot was discovered ; the infuriated populace rose 
against him ; and he and his whole party 'were 
driven from Verona on September 14, 1268, never 

^ litte, Fami^U cdAri iudiane^ toL i. faao. jot. t$if. 1. 
* Amialn FcrmmMt, Parinui de Cereia, p. 10. 
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to retom,^ although he did not oease to troafale the 
Bepublio for some yean. 

The Veronese were not disappointed in their 
ohoioe of Maatino ; and daring the fifteen years' 
of his role the city greatly increased in proqierity 
and power. AU his efforts were directed to quell- 
ing internal dissensions and to promoting good 
feeling within the city walls. To this end he 
brought about nuurriages between hostile families, 
—an expedient which seems to us strange and not 
likely to be blessed with enduring success, but 
which nevertheless was frequently resorted to in 
the Middle Ages. He did not change the laws in- 
troduced into Verona by Eccelino da Bomano, but 
turned them to good use ; he found the Ohibdlines 
dominant in the city, and allowed them to remain 
in power. ^ We must judge by the effects as to 
whether he chose well," says litta;' '^ for neither 
the aniTal of Cluurles I. in Italy, nor the ruin of 
the house of Suabia, which was the consequence of 
it, nor the preponderance of the Torriani oyer Hie 

^ Amtalet Venmngei^ p. 16: " Dammit Lodofiens eomat S«ioti 
Boiiifxni omn cniiii pttto nui 0t omubiiB Mqiualnis othawh 
expobns fait de cmtito V«roiiae 14 mmiais Septembrii. Et ez 
pQstaa ipM ten ipd oomitw Suieti Booifftoii onmqiuuii in dTitete 
Yeronae penitDS TOdiamiit.'* 

* PnUoi de GentA, pag« 18, my tliiit he rnled dztaoi jmn : 
*' Qui dominui MMtinai ngiumt in dominlo 16 umis vel eixos.*' 
But MMMwdiqg to the dates ha giTM tliis ia mantfaatly wroqg. 
Cf. abo litto, <iib llaalino. 

* ^aait^M etUbri itaiiom, toL L ftao. sir. tsr. 1. 
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Visoonti in Lombardy, eyer saooeeded in disturb- 
ing the peace of Verona." As Mastino was the 
only Ohibelline in the March of Treviso, all those 
who were persecuted by the Gfuelphs betook them- 
selves to him for aid ; and in this way he obtained 
seyeral castles in the territory of Vicenza and 
Brescia. Already in 1266 he had reooyered Trent^ 
which six years before had withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Veronese; and had increased 
his reputation for prowess, bemdes making an op- 
portunity to raise an army, by meaos of which the 
country round about was freed from the aggres- 
sions of the exiles, many of whom were allowed to 
return to Verona in 1269.^ It was also in this 
year, according to Parisius de Cereta,' that Tnrri- 
sendo di Torrisendi and Pulcinella deUe Caroeri, 
with other Veronese, went forth from Verona, 
seized many castles belonging to the Bepublio, 
banded themselyes with Ludoyioo, Count of San 
Bonifacio, and made war against the state for more 
than two years. During this time they remained 
in possession of the castles, which were finally be- 
trayed into the hands of Mastino. In 1272 Msa- 
tino, for his own advantage, favored the Bonacolsi, 
and contributed in great measure to their assuming 
the ascendency in Mantua, where in the same year 
his brother Alberto was called as podestii by the 
grateful Pinamonte dei Bonacolsi. 



< Annalu Vennienae$, p. 17. litto aaji in 1268* 
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Verona was inoieMiiig in power and im- 
portaooe without its walk, Mastino, with his umal 
sagacsity, was not forgetful of the best good of the 
eily itself. Indeed, the ohange that had oome 
over Yerona doring the years of his role must have 
appeared little less than wonderful to the Veronese, 
who had been for many years used to the horrible 
emelties of Eooelino, who was never known to 
spare man, woman, or ehild, but mutilated, tortured, 
and put to death all alike. Mastino made laws to 
enoourage and maintain the arts of silk and wool 
in a flourishing condition in a city which was a 
place of exchange, and which owed its prosperity to 
commerce ; he introduced a better regime into the 
administration ; in 1272 the Pretorian Palace was 
built, the adjoining church of San Sebastiano, and 
the edifice for the use of the Criminal Courts of 
Law. The great prosperity of Verona is doubly 
surprising when it is considered that during a 
great part of this time the city was under an ex- 
communication, which seems to have produced no 
effect whatever, although it was not removed until 
1278. There were two causes for quarrel with the 
Popes : one was the contests in regard to the rights 
of the clergy to elect their own bishop ; ^ the other. 



^ Am toAj m 1241, on the flight of tlw Biihop Jaoopo di Bi«- 
game, Eooelino dm Romano had oanaed Manfredo, Ifastino'a 
brotfaor, to be eleeted Biahqp of Vennia, notwithstandiqg the 
opposition of the Pope, who had prohibited any eleetion whatM>- 
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the reception aooorded by Mastino to Corradino of 
Soabia in 1267, when lie was called to Italy by 
the Ohibellines to aid them agiumrfe Charles I. of 
Anjou. The second ground of discontent was more 
serious, for it had reference to a political ques- 
tion. 

It seems strange that Mastino della Scala, who 
had done so much for Verona, who had twice es- 
caped the snares laid for him by his enemies, should 
at last have fallen a victim to private hatred by 
the veiy temperance and wisdom which had so 
often been of service to him in f oimer times. It 
is difficult for us, living at a time when greater self- 
control is exercised and in a more temperate cli- 
mate, to understand thoroughly the fierceness with 
which all passions burned in Italy in the Middle 
Ages. A young daughter of the Pegozzi, who 
was much esteemed, both on account of her ex- 
pectations and the importance of her relatives, 
and whose mother was a widow, a Scaramella dei 
Scaramelli, had been violated by a young libertine. 
Mastino had not hastened a sentence against the 
young man, hoping to save his life by bringing 
about a marriage, which would also save the honor 
of the young girl ; his wisdom was looked upon as 

eT«r during ilM abteooe of ilM l«gitiiiiate bishop. On tha death 
of Jaoopo di BregaoM in 1264, Aleanndio IV. namad in Us stotd 
Ghemdo Gotndoooa, who, how«T«r, was nerer anytiung mora 
than hiahop elect, aa Manfredo olnng to his poet and died thave 
in 1266. 
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coldness by the relatives, who murdered him, Octo- 
ber 17th, 1277,^ in a place which is still called 
Vdlto barbaro. 

Immediately on hearing of his brother's death, 
Alberto hastened to Verona from Mantua, whither 
ha had been called as podestii for the second time 
in 1276. He was received with great joy and pro- 
claimed Mastino's successor by the people, and 
soon after by the General Council. His brother's 
murderers were punished ; some of the Pegozzi and 
Scaramelli were put to death, others were ban- 
ished and their property confiscated.' Unlimited 
authority was conferred upon him first by the peo- 
ple, and afterwards by the coimcil, which in so 
doing violated every law. ^^ It seems strange,*' ez- 
daims Litta, '* that the very people who fifteen 
years before had fiercely driven out the Count of 
San Bonifacio on the suspicion of attempts upon 
their liberty, should cry, ^ Long live Alberto, abso- 
lute to<lay and forever, — Viva Alberto^ assoluto 
oggi eper semprcy* — and that afterwards the Gen- 
ral CouncQ should break every statute, past, present, 
and future." If any further proof were needed of 
Mastino's popularity, of the strong hold which he 
had obtained on the hearts and imaginations of an 
enthusiastic and impetuous people, no better could 
be forthcoming than this, in which they forgot their 

^ Annaks Veronemes, p. 17. 

^ Annale$ Veronen$e$y pp. 17, 18. 
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most deep-seated piejadioes, and partly in expia* 
tion of Mastino's murder, pardy no doubt in grat- 
itude for all he had done for them and for their 
city, made his brother his successor with most un- 
limited prerogatives. Their choice was more for- 
tunate than it usually is in similar circumstances, 
and the prosperity of the city continued to grow 
year by year. In all the twenty-four years of Al- 
berto's rule, notonce was the internal peace of Ve- 
rona disturbed. He seems to have possessed, per- 
haps to a greater degree, the wisdom and peaceful 
procUvities of his brother ; but the exigencies of the 
times did not allow him to remain at home and gov- 
ern the city in peace. In the very year after his 
accession to power (1278) he found himself at war 
with the Paduans, — who were aided by the Estensi, 
— because the Bishop of Trent had withdrawn 
from the ancient jurisdiction of the Veronese, and 
had surrendered his city to Padua. It was not 
long, however, before the bishop repented and re- 
turned to his allegiance. Peace was made in 1280. 
Alberto, like his brother, was a Ghibelline, and 
like his brother he gave assistance to Ohibellines 
in distress, although he was an ardent believer in 
temperance and moderation. When in 1287 the 
Fogliani and the Canossa, who had been driven 
from Beggio by the Guelphs and were besi^ped 
in the stronghold of Tiniberga, near Sassoulo, im- 
plored his succor, he responded to their entreaties. 
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and brought about a peace between the contend- 
ing parfcieB. Again in 1298 the Bossi, who after 
having been driven from Parma had sought refuge 
in Verona, persuaded him to make an expedition 
to reinstate them. In this expedition, which had 
a successful termination, we first hear of Barto- 
lommeo, Alberto's son and successor, who seems 
to have been sent as its leader.^ 

The last war in which we find Alberto engaged 
was in 1294, against the Estensi, and had refer- 
ence principally to the commerce of the Veronese ; 
it was of short duration, for a peace adTantageous 
to him was concluded in the same year. On this 
occasion, strangely enough, Alberto della Scala 
was allied with the Paduans, who alone seem to 
have looked upon him for the most part with jeal- 
ousy and hatred : ^ not so much because he was of 
the opposite party," says litta, ^* but because they 
believed he was the promoter of frequent tumults 
m Vicensa. 

With the exception of the Paduans Alberto 
seems to haye had no persistent enemies. The 
great esteem in which he was held and the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him are amply demon- 
strated by two facts, which unfortunately bring to 
a dose the litde that is known of his life. In 1289 
Nicolas rV. empowered him to settie the dissen- 
sions that disturbed the peace of the monks of 

1 Litte, ToL L fMo. It. t»T. 2. 
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Vangadizasa; and in 1298 the BologneBo accepted 
his mediation in their quarrels with the Ldunber- 
tazzi, Ghibelline exiles who had betaken them- 
selyes to Imola. 

Alberto della Scala was a man endowed with 
attributes which are rare in any age, — how much 
more so at a time when temperance, moderation, a 
love of peace, were almost unknown, when passions 
burned fiercely, when every man was self-seeking 
and thought of his own interests to the ezohision 
of all else, when ereiy city, though possessing a 
good goremment and many wise laws, stood armed 
against eveiy other city. Unlimited power had 
been conferred upon him, first by the people, then 
by the Greneral Council ; but never, either in ob- 
taining it or in maintaining it, had he been sus- 
pected of violence. He governed the cily wisely. 
During his long rule the factions were at peace 
within the dty walls ; and so &r as can be ascer- 
tained he never was guilty of any truly despotic 
action, unless his desire to retain in his own hands 
the appointment of the podestii — an office which 
had been robbed of many of its ancient attributes 
on the appointment of a Perpetual Captain — and 
his having named his son Bartolommeo as his suc- 
cessor, can be thus denominated. In the next cen- 
tury the Veronese had great cause to regiet that 
they had ever parted with their liberty, but under 
Alberto's rule the yoke sat lightly on their necks, 
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and the dty prospered. The popuhition inoreMed 
to sooh an extent that in 1286 it was neeessaiy to 
extend the city walls for the first time since tibe 
days of Charlemagne ; the gates of the VesooToand 
Campomarzo were opened; the fortresses belong- 
ing to the BepuUio were restored and others erect- 
ed; ohuicbes were boilt, others were enriched ; 
new roads were opened up; a new bridge was con- 
structed. Nor was this alL It was to Alberto della 
Scala that Verona owed her celebrated commeroe 
and her riches. He knew that an agricultmal coun- 
try was always a poor country; consequently he 
encouraged industries and manufactures. He pro- 
tected especially the art of manufacturing wool, 
which was practised by the order of the Umiliati, 
and allowed only the exportation of manufactured 
articles. He established also a tribunal of trades 
with the name of Vteariato del mereanti^ and 
erected a palace for its use. 

But notwithstanding* all his yirtues as a prince 
it must not be supposed that Alberto was immacu- 
late. He was guilty of one act which calls down 
a well-merited rebuke upon him from Dante, who 
puts the following words into the mouth of the 
Abbot of San Zeno, whom he meets in the fourth 
cirde of Purgatory : — 

** And he has one foot in the gxmTe abeedy, 

Who ihall erelong lament that monaaterj, 
And Sony be of hsTing there had power, 
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BeoMiw his ton, inhisi^le body nok, 
^ And wonM In mind, and who was eTil-botn^ 

He pnt into the plnoe of its tme pastor." ^ 

Besides his three legitimate sons, Bartolommeo, Al- 
boino, and Cangrande, each of whom succeeded 
him in torn in the goyemment of Verona, Alberto 
had an illegitimate offspring, Giuseppe, who be- 
sides being deformed in body seems to have been 
equally deformed in mind, as all accounts agree 
that he led an evil and debauched life. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he was in 1281 made 
Prior of San Giorgio in Braida by a dispensation 
of Honorius IV. In 1292 his father Alberto, who 
in all likelihood regarded him with the peculiar 
affection that natural children many times inspire 
in their parents, forced the Benedictine monks of 
the monastery of San Zeno to elect him as their 
abbot, — a position which he held until his death 
in 1814. 

When Alberto died in 1801, sincerely mourned 
by the Veronese, Bartolommeo della Scala, whom 
he had named as his successor, was confirmed in 
the General G>uncil by acchunation. With his 
rule, which lasted only twenty-nine months, or 
until March 7, 1804, the period of Verona's 
peaceful prosperity draws to a dose, and a more 
stormy and for a time a more brilliant era be- 
gins. But two events of importance seem to have 

1 Pwgatono, xriii. 121-1&& 
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happened dming Bartolommeo's short term of goT- 
emment. In hiB efforts to qnell the discords of 
the Bishop of Trent, whose side he took against 
the Dukes of Carinthia, he came to an agreement 
which was in some way disadTantageoos to the 
jurisdiction of the ScaligerL It would he difficult 
to determine, says Litta, what supremacy the Scali- 
geri had had in a country where the temporal power 
had always been in dispute between the Counts of 
l^rol and the bishop. The second event was his 
participation in the league which had been formed 
to reinstate Matteo Visconti as Lord of 
from whence he had been driven by the 
a political change in the most important city of 
Lombardy which severely threatened the Ghibel- 
lines. Although the attempt fidled, it served to 
act as a check, and the peace of Verona was in no 
way disturbed by the Ghielphs. 

Bartolommeo was a prince of great sweetness of 
character, and like his father and uncle was peace* 
fully inclined. Although he had wished to be 
buried quietly and had prohibited all funeral pomp, 
the ceremonies at his interment were magnificent 
beyond measure ; the poor, to whom he had been 
kind, the entire population of the city, who loved 
him, followed his body to the grava His brother 
Alboino, who was Podestk of Mantua in 1808, 
was immediately chosen to succeed Bartolommeo 
by acclamation, as the custom seems to have 
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been, and not by secret ballot, — a method which 
seems never to have been used. The Chap- 
ter of Verona had elected him Canon of the 
Cathedral in 1289, in order to show its devotion 
to his father, Alberto; and indeed the priestly 
garb wonld have been &r more befitting to one of 
his timid and shrinking disposition than the arms 
of a soldier or the sceptre of a prince. EKs lack 
of force, to call it by no stronger name, is shown 
by the fact that in the self-same year of his election 
as Captain of Verona, he yielded the command of 
the army to his younger brother, Cangrande, whom 
he feared, and who, if there is no mistake, was at 
that time only thirteen years old.^ 

Cangrande lost no time in making use of his 
newly acquired power, and in the very next year 
made his first essay in arms against the Giielphs 
in Lombardy. In 1806 Alboino joined the league 
that had been formed against Azzo d' Este, who 
had excited the jealousy of the Ghibellines by the 
relationship that he had contracted with Charles of 
Anjou, and Cangrande again led the troops of the 
Soaligeri. Peace was concluded on the death of 
the Marohese d' Este in 1308, and Cangrande was 

^ It w nid ihat he wm bom Muoh 0, 1291. Tlufl oeitainly 
ooineidM with the age ihat Dante giyes him in ISOO, the pefiod of 
hie fietitione voyage. See Far. zvii 79-81 : — 

** Hot jtt th* ptople an ewan of bim 

nuea^ his yomr •ge* ^o« only nine yam yat 
▲nNmd iboofe him heve than wbaala Ntoltad.'* 
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Bent by liis brother to help to rdnatate Giberto 
da Coneggio in Parma, and thenee to preserve 
Brefloia from the aggreflsions of the TorrianL In 
the same year Alboino Mnooiated him with himself 
in the government of Verona, — a measure which 
was probably a mere form, as Cangrande, who 
despised his brother's timidity and thought meanly 
of his powers, must ha^e been the moving spirit 
in the republio some time before this* The suc- 
cess which had attended his first attempts in arms 
bred in him a love of war and conquest, a desire 
for &me, which grew with his growth, and which 
kept Verona and Lombardy in constant turmoil 
during his li&.^ In 1809 we find Cangrande 
again in the field, — this time in aid of Alberto 
Scotti, who had joined the Ghibelline party and 
was sustaining the onslaught of the Torriani. 

The following year was one of great rejoicing 
to the Ghibellines and in fact to almost all Ital- 
ians. Henry VII. of Luxemburg, the newly 
elected emperor, had crossed the Alps with the 
avowed intention of settling all disputes, of pacify- 
ing all the warring factions, and of bringing all 
Italy to a state of peace. To this end he wished 
to place imperial vicars in all the cities, even 
ftlojming that the empire should be represented in 
the free cities by a person bearing this title, and 

^ EQt lore of glory kd bun so far tliat he made a law Aat (Jm 
wovd/Moee alioiild neTer be pvoooaneed within the eity. 
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he demanded that all those who had been invested 
witih aathority by their fellow-oitizens shonld re- 
sign it, and reoeiye it at his hands instead. Al- 
boino found himself on die horns of a dilemma. 
Shonld he show himself ungrateful to the Vero- 
nese, who had conferred the title of Captain of 
the People upon him? or should he expose the 
repubUo to the danger of a war? His laok of 
courage, his desire for peace and quiet, and most 
of all Cangrande's importunities and ardent love 
of the Ghibelline party, operated to make him 
choose the former course ; and so having assembled 
the Greneral Council of the city, he resigned the 
title and honors of Perpetual Captain. On pay- 
ment of a large sum of money he was then made 
Imperial Vicar, together with his brother Can- 
grande, and the succession of the Scaligeri in the 
government of Verona was rendered as secure as 
anything could be in an age in which there was 
constant change, for by his act the Veronese had 
been deprived of the right of electing their lord. 
Somewhat later in the same year (1811) the Count 
of Granzera, an exile of Vicenza, besought Can- 
grande's aid to wrest Vicenza from the Paduans. 
Cangrande, it may be justly believed, hailed with 
joy the opportunity of obtaining a town that his 
family had long been covetous of. He encouraged 
the rebellion, and then seLeed the city in the name 
of the einperor. The inhabitants of Vicenza, who 
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had been akTee for f orly-eiz yean, at fizat hailed 
Ihe adyent of fhe army of the Scaligeri beneath 
their walls with delight, butwfaen they beheld their 
dty saeked by the liberating troope and the cas- 
tles of private individuals rased to the ground, 
while others were bnilt on every side in the name 
of the empire, and lastly when they tiiemselves 
were compelled to pay an enormous tribute to the 
emperor under the name of a gift, they perceived 
that they had not rq^ained their liberty, but had 
only changed masters.^ 

Gangrande della Scala, who had been present 
when the Emperor Henxy had been crowned with 
the iron crown in Milan on the day of Epiphany, 
was on the point of embarking at Genoa to assist 
in the coronation at Rome, when the news of AI- 
boino's death reached him, and he hastened forth- 
with to Verona. Alboino, says Litta, died on the 
28th of October, 1811, with more of a reputation 
for goodness and uprightness than for administra- 
tive ability. Indeed, it is most interesting to no- 
tice how in this man some of the virtues which had 
been most conspicuous in his father and his uncle 
were turned into the corresponding weaknesses: 
how a desire for peace degenerated into shrinking 
and timidity ; how a love of quiet became in him 
a want of determination, a lack of strength of char- 
acter and energy. During his whole rule he seems 

ToL L imo. ztT. t»T. 2. 
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to have been but litde more than a figure-head, 
while ahnoBt from the first eTerything was left to 
his yoanger brother. Cangrande seems immedi- 
ately to haye assooiated Alboino's eldest son, Al- 
berto II., with him in the govemment of Verona. 

Cangrande's sudden recall to Lombardy was 
most ptovidential for the cause of the emperor, 
who in instituting imperial vicars in the -cities had 
decreed that the authority which emanated from 
the people should be declared ill^timate ; a mea- 
sure which gave rise to a daily growing dissatisfac- 
tion that was soon to break out into open revolt. 
Cangrande had barely returned to Verona, when 
in December he saved Brescia from the hands of 
the Ghielphs, who had entered the town and caused 
it to rebel against the authority of the empire.^ 
As, but a few months before, the taking of this 
town by the emperor had been effected only with 
the loss of many lives, — for besides those who were 
killed in the assaults many succumbed to a pesti- 
lence which broke out in the army,' — his gratitude 
was now accordiogly great, and in reward he con- 
ferred the titie of Imperial Vicar of Vicensa upon 
Cangrande in 1812. At the news of this, anger 
and consternation seized the Paduans. They had 
lost Vicenza; they feared that the next attempt 
would be upon their own city ; they saw how favor- 

1 GioT. VUkoi, Oomca, iz. 32. 
s GioT. VEbHU, Crwka, iz. 2a 
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ably the emperor regarded the Lord of Verona, 
and this oaoBed them to break all their oaths of 
fidelity to him and to pioolaim themselTes openly 
as his enonies. On the l&th of Febmary, 1812, 
with the aid of the Florentines and Bolognese, they 
drove oat his vioar, and slew their own f eUow-dti- 
aen Ghiglielmo NoveUo, who had been a leader of 
the Ghibellines in the ciiy. This OTsnt gave Can- 
grande just the opportoniiy that he desired, and 
partly for the sake of his own aggrandisement, 
partly for the sake of the empire whose cause he 
championed, he determined to make war npon the 
BepnUio of Padua, and later npon that of Treriso, 
-—a war which lasted with Tsrying fortunes until 
his death, and which was only interrupted by trea- 
ties that were vidated first by one side and then 
by the other. 

It is impossible to follow the war with the Pad* 
nans here in all its details, or to give a full account 
of the acts of prowess of the Lord of Verona. On 
one occasion, when the Paduans had suddenly at- 
tacked Vicenza, gained possession of the suburbs 
of the town (1814), and threatened to take the 
city itself, Cangrande, who was absent in Verona, 
whither the news was brought him, threw himself 
on a horse, and followed by one man, rode to the 
beleaguered city, stopped only long enough to take 
a goblet of wine which a poor woman brought 
him, caused the gate of Liseria to be thrown open. 
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and bnrst forth upon the astoniahed Paduans with 
barely a hundred followers. The Paduans, who had 
given themselyes up to pillage, made no resistance 
and fled in great disorder, leaving as prisoners 
several of their most prominent citizens, among 
whom was Albertino Mussato, the historian, and 
about seven hundred common soldiers.^ Cangrande 
used every means in his power to accomplish his 
ambitious ends. He received and protected the 
exiles of both Padua and Treviso, and encouraged 
them with promises to restore them to their native 
land ; and then in the hour of victoiy forgot the 
services they had rendered him and violated all 
his oaths to them. His power continued steadily 
to increase. On the death of the Emperor Heniy 
at Buonconvento great discouragement had fallen 
upon the Ghibellines. His coming had been hailed 
with general acclamation, and he had held out 
such high hopes ; but he had accomplished nothing : 
Italy was torn by as many discords as ever, perhaps 
by more. In this stress all Ghibellines naturally 
turned their eyes and their hopes to Cangrande, 
who, though chiefly occupied in the conquest of 
the March of Treviso, always rushed to carry fear 
and terror into the ranks of the opposing party 
wherever it showed itself. Only once, in the year 
1818, his allegiance to his party seemed to waver, 

1 Sisniondi, BfpMiqu€» Uaiienmi, roL It. pp. 308-398. Gior. 
Vilkm, Oomoa, iz. 63. 
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and there were mmon of secret negotiatioiiB be- 
tween him and Eang Boberti the leader of the 
Ghielphfl. The sagacity of Matteo Visoonti, who 
had heard something of the secret treaties, alone 
presented his suspected defection, for when a con- 
gress of Ghibellines was sitting at Soncino to elect 
a leader, he caused Cangrande to be chosen, and 
bom henceforth there were no farther fears in re- 
gard to his loyalty.^ 

all this time the war with Padna con- 
with unabated force, victory always follow- 
ing the banners of the Lord of Verona. Already 
in December, 1817, he had taken Monselici and 
Esti and a number of the strongholds belonging 
to the republic, and in the following February' 
had compelled them to accept his terms of peace 
and promise to admit their exiles within the city 
walls once more.* 

* GloT. yiOMKd, Cromeaj is. 89. 

* [At Utti point the anthor's maauaoript braaki saddanly off. 
Ha bad added in bk own band the foDowinff note : *' I ragiet 
azoeedingly tbat I baTe been mable to finiab tbia aoeonnt I 
tbongbt better, navertbeleai, to aend it (to tbe Dante Sooiety) 
•?«n in ita unflaiabed eondition."] 
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DANTE'S FIBST RECEPTION BT THE SCALIGERI IN 

YEBONA. 

Tnun eariiett refogv and tliiiie earliest iiui 
Shall be the nughty Lombard's oourtesy, 
Who on the Ladder bears the holy bird, 

Who snoh benign regard shall haye for thee 

That 'twixt yon twain, in doing and in asking, 
That shall be flxst which is with others last 

Paradito, zviL 70-76. 

As 18 ibe case with most of the few eyents in 
Dante's life of which anything ia known, and in 
regard to whidi no aotoal documents have come 
down to ns, many dates have been assigned to his 
first reception by the Scaligeri in Verona. Hie 
ancient biographers are peculiarly vague in regard 
to it. Boccaccio says simply,^ that in the first 
days of his exile Dante went to Verona, where he 
was kindly received by Alberto della Scala. But 
Alberto died in 1801, and Dante was not banished 
until 1802. Leonardo Bruni is almost as brief. 
He says that Dante remained with the eadles at 
ArezsBO until 1804, when the hope of regaining ad- 
mittance to Florence failed him, and not wishing 
to lose more time, he departed and went to Ve- 
rona. Among modem critics there is the greatest 
possible diversity of opinion, and various dates, 

^ VUa di DatiU, edited by Maorl-Leone, 1888, p. 28: ^'tor- 
nato da Verona (dore nel prime fnggire a measer Alberto della 
Seal* n* eia ito, dal qvale bemgnamente era state rioeynto).'* 
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from 1808 to 1316, have been asngned to thk 
eyent As Bartoli has already pointed ont,^ in 
order to establish the date each one has founded 
his supposition upon the letter to the Cardinal of 
Ostia,' npon the Act of San Grodenzo,' and upon 
the battle of Lastra,^ instead of founding them first 
of all npon Dante's own words. When he meets 
his ancestor, Cacciaguida, in the Heaven of Mars, 
the latter says to him : — 

" And that whioh mort ihall weigh npon th j shonlden 
Will he the had and f oolkh eompany 
^th whioh mto this Tslley thon ahaltfall; 

For all ingrato, all mad and impioM 

Will they beoome againit thee ; bnt eoon alter 
They, and not thon, ehall hare the f oiehead ecailet. 

Of their bestiality their own prooeediqgs 

ShaU fnraiflh pxool ; so 'twill be well for thee 
A party to hsTB made thee by thyself.*' * 

No passage in the ** Divina Commedia " has given 
rise to more controversies than this. It is evident 
from the first lines that Dante was with the other 
exiles in the first days of his banishment, but that 
after a time ^' the bad and foolish company, all in- 
grate, all mad and impious " turned against him, 

1 8tor. deUa Utt. ital. toL t. p. 165. 

* (The first letter of this oolleetion.] 

* [See aboire, p. 28.] 

^ [A oastle about two (Italian) miles from Flarenoe. The cen- 
tre of the nusuoe es sf nl attack on Horenoe made by the Whites, 
Jnly 20, 1804. See VUlani, CVtmtca, Tiii. 72.] 

^ [Paradito, zrii. 61-69.] 
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and he made a ** party by himself ; " and that not 
long afterward, it, not he, had the forehead scar- 
let. The questions to which these few lines give 
rise, and which cannot be answered satisfactorily, 
are numerous. What were the particular acts 
which made Dante call the Bianohi ^^ all ingrate, 
all mad and impious"? What made them turn 
against him ? How long was it after he was ex- 
iled? And to what does he refer when he says that 
not long afterward it (the party), and not he, had 
the forehead scarlet? In this dilemma no contem- 
poraty historian or chronicler is of much assistance, 
for no one of them mentions the facts at which 
Dante hints. Giovanni ViUani, in telling of the 
banishment of the Bianchi, calls the party ingrata 
and superha. In his account, too, of the fight at 
Lastra he accuses the Bianchi of madness, and 
quotes the proverb : ** Whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first drive mad." ^ 

Among the old commentators only the *^ Ottimo " 
and the ^^ PostiUatore Fram. Palatini" seem to 
know anything, and what they have to say is so 
enigmatical as to be of small use. The ^^ Ottimo " 
interprets the passage as follows : It says that this 
evil company will weigh upon him more than any- 
thing else, and that his party will eventually turn 
against him. This came to pass when Dante op- 
posed the plan of the Bianchi, — when they had 

^ Cnmtca, TiiL 72. 
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been driven from Florenoe and were already fight- 
ing, — that they ahonld aak friends for troops that 
winter, showing them why it would be of small ad- 
vantage. When, then, the summer had oome and 
they did not find their friends disposed as they had 
been during the winter, they visited much anger 
and hatred upon Dante, on account of which he 
left them. And this is what follows: that that 
party shall furnish proof of its bestiality. Indeed, 
they deserted, and were killed in great numbers in 
many places; both when they came to the city 
with the Bomagnoli, at Piano, and in many other 
places, and at Pistoia and elsewhere.^ The *^ Pos- 
tillatore Fram. Palatini " says the same thing with 
slight variations.* The other commentators do 
little more than paraphrase the lines more or less 
cleverly, and nothing is to be learned from them of 
any importance. Scartassini believes that the line, 

" T1m7, and nofc thou, ahaU lunre ib* fonhead eriniMn," 

^ " IMm, ohe la mala oompagiiia di qualH daHa ana aetta, oon li 
qvatt aDi oadzi^ la qnala h tntta ingxata mto Iddxo deUi rioamti 
iMMfieii, tntta matta per aoperohia prosperitada, ad empia 
aana piatetot li gr a t eA pth oh' altro. E dice, ok' aaa ai f ar4 
ecmtra Ini, la qual ooaa dxraima quando alii aft oppoae, ohe 1a 
datta Parte Bianoa eaeeiata di Firenw, e gilt gneneggiaiite, non 
liehiedaaw li amioi il Temo di geate, maatfando le ragiooi del 
piocolo imtto ; onde poi, Tennta la atato non troTarooo 1' amioo 
eom' elli era diapoato il Tamo ; onde molto odio ed ira ne poos 
tarono a Dante ; di ohe elli ai parti da loro." Quoted in Soar- 
taanni, La Divina Cammiedia, toI. iii. p. 466. 

' Cf . Seartaadni, La Dtvina Commedia, toL iii. p. 466. 
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refers to the defeat of the Bianchi at Castello Pali- 
oiano in 1303 and the battle of Lastra in 1804. 
Todeschini, who reads the line 

" Hwy, and not thou, ■hall limre the foreliMd broken/' ^ 

says that it refers *' to the shameful and decisive 
defeat of Lastra, which happened in July, 1804." 
But this reading of the line is devoid of authority ; 
most of the codices and the editions read ro$$a^ 
which if interpreted red with shame^ as most of 
the commentators have interpreted it, means some- 
thing quite different from rotten 

BartoU,^ who has reviewed all these facts, says 
that even if the phrase should or ought to be im- 
derstood red mth bloody it is not necessary to see 
an allusion in it to the defeat at Lastra. *'The 
^Ottimo,'" he continues, ** speaks of Piano and 
Pistoia, where the Bianchi were defeated ; and it 
could have mentioned several other places, as the 
Stinche in the Val di Ghreve, Montaccenico, and 
so on. Again, without referring to any particular 
battle, it might be understood that the party of the 
Bianchi would suffer severe defeats, — it, not you, 
who will have separated from it. But enough: 
I say that it could be understood so, but I do not 
think that it ought to be. The letter of the Dan- 
tesque verses is not opposed to this interpretation ; 

^ [BcUa inatead of roMa.] 
* Op. eit, ToL T. ohap. 10. 
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but the spirit^ it seems to me, is opposed to it.** 
He goes on to say tbat it would not be in acoor- 
danoe with Dante's strong and loftjr charaoter to 
say that the absolute defeat of the Bianchi did not 
concern him; to boast that he had taken no 
part in it. ^ ^^Sndi an interpretation becomes all 
the more horrible, if it most of necessity be under- 
stood that Dante's words refer to the 20th of July, 
to those poor soldiers who, * oyeroome by the heat 
of the sun,' ^ died of thirst, to those horsemen who 
were drawn up near San Maroo * with the ensigns 
of peace,' so that it was a fair thing to see. ... I 
do not bdieve, then," he concludes, ** that we can 
say that in 1802 Dante was with the exiles and that 
in 1804 he had separated from them. A rigor- 
ously objective criticism would say rather that it 
was not known when he began to make a party by 
himself. In the field of conjectures everything is 
permitted ; but a conjecture should not be given 
as a certainty." 

There cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
truth of all that Bartoli says. It is undoubtedly 
impossible to prove decisively that Dante was with 
the exiles in 1802, and had separated from them in 
1804. Under these circumstances it is well to 
examine carefully all the facts in our possession in 
order to see what the probabilities are in regard to 
Dante's separation from his companions in exile, 

1 Compagni, CVoniioa, iiL 10. 
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sinoe absolute proofs are wanting. As Baartoli 
says, ^^ The ^ Ottimo ' mentions Piano and Pistoia, 
where the Bianchi were defeated; and it oonld 
have mentioned the Stinohe in Val di Greve, Mon- 
taooenioo, and so on." But if any confidence is to 
be pkM)ed in the ** Ottimo," it is to be noticed that 
the first defeat of the Bianchi of which it speaks 
as haying occurred after Dante left them is when 
they came to the city with the BomagnoU (jgpiando 
Mi vennero alia dUade oon li Somagnoli), which 
proves without the shadow of a doubt, as Bartoli 
admits, that the old commentator had reference 
to the defeat at Lastra. Then according to the 
«'Ottimo" Dante was with the exiles until 1804, 
or until shortly before the defeat at Lastra in July ; 
and the other defeats, at Piano and Pistoia and 
elsewhere, occurred afterwards and are referred to 
in the following 



"Of theb iMitiality tibdr own ptoooediags 

ShaU funiih proof ; m 't wiU be well f or tlue 
A perty to liftire made thee by thyself." 

Bartoli goes further. He does not believe that 
the line ^ refers to any discomfiture of the Bianchi 
— the letter of Dante's verses is not opposed to 
such an interpretation, but the epirit is. It would 
not be in accordance with Dante's strong and 
lofty character to say that their absolute defeat 
did not concern him ; to boast that he had taken 

1 [*' They, and not thon, shall ha^e the forehead aoariet ''] 
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no part in it. And it must be confessed that it 
does not seem in aooordanoe with what we imagine 
Dante's character to have been, that he shoold 
make sach a boast after so many years had 
ehtpsed, and when his resentment against the ** bad 
and foolish company" must in great measore have 
passed away. Bnt why mnst rossa be supposed 
to mean scarlet with blood (roBBa di sangue)? 
Most of the commentators have interpreted the 
word as meaning scarlet with shame (ros^a di 
vergoffna). In that case the line could still refer 
to the defeat at Lastra, and Dante would be ex- 
onerated from making a sayage, a heartless boast 
There can be no doubt that the defeat at Lastra 
was a shameful one, and due entirely to the mis- 
management of the leaders of the Bianchi. The 
city was attacked when the heads of the Neri 
were in Perugia, whither they had been sununoned 
by Benedict Florence was poorly defended. The 
Bianchi arrived at Lastra before any knowledge of 
their coming had reached the Florentines within 
the walls. If they had pressed on that night they 
would have taken the city ; but they encamped at 
Lastra to await Tolosato degli Uberti, who was 
coming across the mountains with some Pistoiese 
troops, horse and foot. When the next morning 
arrived, and he did not come, they pressed on as 
far as the Borgo di San Gallo, leaving the Bolo- 
gnese at Lastra, and thinking to take the city 
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without drawing a sword. They formed on the 
Ca£aggio, in a place where there was no water. A 
band left the Gafaggio and went to the Porta 
degli Spadari, which they took, and entered with 
their ensigns as far as the Piazza di San Giovanni. 
Here all the Gnelphs were drawn up to defend the 
city, and a small force attacked the enemy and 
drove them back beyond the walls, with some loss. 
When the news reached Lastra the Bolognese 
immediately took to flight, and Tolosato degli 
Uberti, whom they met, was unable to turn them 
back, either by prayers or menaces. When the 
main army on the Cafaggio heard of tiiis it be- 
came terrified, and on account of the great heat 
and lack of water the troops began to yield and 
flee, throwing away their arms as they went. 
Many were killed and many died of thirst, and 
some, who were taken, were hanged in the Piazza 
di San Gallo, and on the trees by the wayside.^ 

Certainly if Dante does not refer to the fight 
at Lastra, it is impossible to interpret the line. 
It is not probable that he has reference to the 
taking of the Castello delle Stinche in the Val 
di Grreve, as that does not seem to have been of 
enough importance to call forth such a reference. 
Nor can it refer to the taking of Pistoia, or Mon- 
taccenico, as long before that time Dante must 
have left the exiles, and made a party by himself ; 

^ Gio. VmADi, CVwNba, Till. 72. 
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for he niiirt have wandered a great deal in the 
first yean o£ his exile, if we are to helieve that 
the prose part of the ^ CSonyito " was written be- 
tween 1806 and 1808, as he there says (L 8) in 
speaking of ilorenoe, ** Since it pleased the citiaens 
of the &irest and most fiunons dao^ter of Borne, 
Fkxrenoe, to oast me forth from her most sweet 
bosom, • • • throogh almost eveiy part where her 
langoage is spoken I have wandered, a pilgrim and 
almost a beggar." 

Del Longo, whose authority on matters of 
Italian history is not small, interprets the first 
lines of Caoeiagnida*s prophecy very much in the 
way that I have indicated.^ All the first part of 
the prophecy (verses 68-69) comprehends, accord* 
ing to him, (a) the Magellan wars of 1802 and 
1808, daring which Dante was with the exiles; 
(i) the designs of the Cardinal da Prato in the 
spring of 1804 ; (c) the violent attempt at Lastra 
in the sammer of 1804, to which and to the blood 
that it cost him it seems to him there is an evident 
allasion in the verse, 

** TlMy,' and not tlum, ■hall hsire tha f oreliead loailet ; " 

(cQ finally, the errors or faults that rained the 
Bianohi and Ghibellines : namely, the razing of 

^ iXno Campagm < la mta eromea, tqL ii p. 676 E. 

* [Del Loago's note : " It, eUa, m the eril oompei^, slmndonwi 
by Dante, eo it aeema most probabla to me, after the diaaetrona 
var of 180S.'* 
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Montaooenioo, the loss of Pistoia, and the on&aitfiil 
and ridioulonB embassy of the Cardinal Napoleone 
Orsini, through which tbe proceedings of their 
bestiality furnished so good a proof as fully to 
justify Alighieri in having left them as early as 
ISOS, — that is to say, in having abstained from 
participating in their designs and tentatives. 

Scartazasini also believes that Dante left the ex- 
iles in 1803, as he thinks that the line, 

** They, and not tfaon, ■hall hare tht forehead eoarlet," 

refers to the taking of the Gastello Pulicciano and 
the fight at Lastra. But that it cannot refer to 
the former seems certain, as Dante would not have 
said that soon after (ma poco appresso) he left 
the Bianohi they would have the forehead scarlet, 
if he meant that more than a year would elapse. 
That, moreover, he was with the exiles until the 
spring of 1304, 1 shall prove farther on. 

Caociaguida, continuing his prophecy, says : — 

** Thine earliest refuge and thine earlieit inn 
ShaU be the mighty Lombard's oonrtesy, 
Who on the Ladder bears the holy bird, 

Who snoh benign regard shall haTe for thee 

That 'twixt yon twain, in doing and in asking, 
That shall be fiist which is with others last. 

With him shalt thou see one who at his birth 

Has by this star of strength been so impr e ss e d, 
Tliat notable shall his aehierementB be.** 

The question of the greatest importance to be 
answered in these lines is, who was U gran Lorn- 
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hardot All the commeiitftton have interpreted 
tfaem to mean that, after leaying the other exiles 
and w>^lntig a party by himself, Dante found his 
first refuge and inn with the Sealigeri in Verona, 
— bat with whioh one? When Alberto died in 
1801, he left three sons, Bartolonimeo, Alboino, 
and Cangrande. Baartolommeo ruled as Lord of 
Verona until March 7, 1804, when he died and 
Alboino suoeeeded him. In 1808 Alboino associ- 
ated his youngest brother Cangrande in the govern- 
ment with him. As I have said, the old biograr 
phers are peculiarly yague on this point, and give 
but little assistance* The commentators, however, 
have said with almost universal accord that U gran 
Lombardo was Bartolommeo della Scala, although 
the other two brothers have also had their adhe- 
rents.^ If, however, Leonardo Bruni is to be be- 
lieved, this statement is not without serious objec- 
tions, for he says that Dante was with the exiles at 
Aremo- until 1804 (e di aperanza in speranta 
steUero infino alF anno 1804), in which case of 
course he could not have been kindly received by 
Bartolommeo, who died in March of that year. 
Balbo,^ who follows Troya' in this as in most 
other cases, settles the difficulty by saying that 



^ For % oomptoto Ikt ■•• floaiiiwiiiii La Divina Commedia, 
ToL iii. p. 467. 
* Vita di DanU, lib. H. p. 216. 
s Vdiro alUgoneo dei CUubettim, NhiIm, 1866, pp. 115 E. 
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Dante went to Verona in 1802 or 1808, as am- 
bassador for Soarpetta degli Ordelaffi, to ask the 
assistance of Bartolommeo della Scala against the 
Florentines, and that after spending about a year 
there he returned to Tuscany in the early spring 
of 1804. But in tiiis he relies upon the testi- 
mony of Girolamo della Corte, a Veronese histo- 
rian of the latter part of the sixteenth century in 
whom but little confidence can be placed.^ An^ 
other objection to the opinion that Bartolommeo 
was Dante's host is to be found in the lines, 



" ^th him BhAlt thoa Me one who ftt hie birth 

Hm by tfaii star of ctra^gth been lo impseaMd," 

because although Cangrande was associated with 
Alboino in the government, he was not thus asso- 
ciated with Bartolommeo, and hence Dante could 
not have said ** with him shalt thou see." As Bar- 
toli well says, this objection is not very serious : 
^ There is no difficulty in admitting that Dante 
also mentions in these verses Cangrande, the bro- 
ther of Bartolommeo, and says that he saw him in 
Verona, alAough as yet he took no part in the 
government." As for the correction of con lui to 
colui proposed by Dionisi at Ae end of the last 
century, and defended in this by Fratioelli,' botJi 

^ See E^atioeUi, Aorta ddla viia di DanU^ pp. 242 IF. ; also 
BartoU, atoria dtUa Utt. ital, toI. t. p. 178 ; also Del haagQ,Dino 
Campagnif toL ii. p. 680. 

* ViiadiDtMU,^. 288, 289. 
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ScftrteBiiiii and Bartoli have ptoTDd snlHcieiitiy 
that it eannot hold.^ 

Aiter dwelling on these vaiioot objections, and 
upon another, — that in the time of Bartolonuneo 
the Soaligeri did not have the ea^ iqK>n their ea- 
cntoheon, and only aaaomed it after the coming of 
Henry ViL, when Cangrande was made Imperial 
Vicar, — Bartoli oondudes that ^* we do not yet 
know with certainty either when Dante separated 
from his companions in exile or lAko the Scaligeio 
was that first showed him hospitality. From this 
it follows that we can no more proTS historically 
that Dante was not the aathor of the letter to Nio- 
oolb da Prato than we can prove that he was the 
aathor of it.'' 

Although historical proofs may be lacking, there 
are others, which, if not condosiTe, are still strong 
enough to render it very probable that Dante did 
write the letter to Nicoolb da Prato ; ^ and these 
are contained in the letter itself. Witte, Torri, 
Fraticelli, and many others, have already insisted 
that the letter is authentic. Fraticelli says that 
although it does not bear Dante's name, there can 
be no shadow of doubt in regard to its authen- 
ticity ; for besides knowing that he was the princi- 
pal councillor of the Bianchi, while plans of peace 
were being considered, and in the other councils 

' Sm also Del Lnago, Dino Compagmy tqL ii. p. 681. 
* rniefintWfcfeerortlilfoolleotioii.1 
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that followed, we find in this letter so mnoh elo- 
quence, 80 much love of country, that the Flor- 
entine exile is indubitably revealed.^ To this Del 
Lungo replies, that when Dante scholars ascribe 
this letter to Dante on purely rhetorical grounds, 
he asks them for the historical proofs. To him 
the Dantesque coloring (cotorito dantesco) is not 
a condusiTe argument for its authenticity. And 
yet he ascribes a date to it on grounds far from 
historical, critical, or anything else but fantastic.^ 

Up to this point, so &r as I know, no one has 
made a careful examination of the letter itself, or 
has sought to prove that it belonged to Dante by 
any but the vaguest methods, as, for instance, by 
its eloquence or by the love of country it reveals, 
— arguments which, it must be confessed, are ex- 
tremely weak. It is unknown who the other eleven 
coimoillors were, as Del Lungo has pointed out, 
but it is only fair to suppose that they were among 
the leaders of the Bianchi, — men who may have 
had their share of eloquence, and a love of country 
as strong as Dante's. But however that may be, 
or notwithstanding it, there is plenty of evidence 
contained in the letter to prove its genuineness; 
in fact, it is rare to find so short a letter contain- 
ing so many of its author's striking characteristics. 
A careful examination of Dante's Latin writings 

^ open minori di DafiU^ toI. iit p. 413. 
' Op, eU» ToL iL p. 687. 
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reyeab the &ct ihat his Tooabnlary is almost as 
much his own as his subject matter. His use of 
such wotds as C6U, igituTj praut^ sane, quippe^ tarn 
(followed by quam)^ is peculiarly his own. There 
are, too, yarious constructions of which he is Tery 
fond : as, for instance, of the aUatiye absolute and 
of asking a question in various forms, to which he 
himself gives an answer, wn ^^ et ad quid aliud 
enaes et tela nostra rybebant, fiiH ut^* etc, in the 
first, and *^ et quid aliud heroica sua eigna dic^ 
banty ntsi," etc., in the second letter. There are 
also certain words which he uses again and again 
almost caressingly, as discretion for instance. To 
this word he devotes almost a chapter in the **Con- 
▼ito.''* He calls ^discretion'' the mind's eye» 
without the light of which one ^* always, in his 
judgments, follows the popular voice, whether it 
be right or wrong " ; in another place (iv. 8) he 
speaks of it as ^ the fairest branch that springs from 
the root of reason " ; in still another place' he says, 
** But the ignorance of the herd f ormeth judgments 
without discretion " (^sed habet imperitia vulgi sine 
discretions judicium) ; and in stiU other pLices he 
uses the word without any comment. 

The next thing in the letter which strikes me as 
peculiarly Dantesque is the use of the metaphor 

^ As, " 9$d MSQMT tam ddnU qitam dtvaU^^' «t& 

« i. 11. 

* Letter si. pengnph 2. 
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of the bow and the thong : *^ Quippe nostrae intef^ 
tionis cu^B legUima de nervo qtiem teridebafnuB 
prorumpens^ quietem Bolam et libertatem popvli 
JlorenHnipetebaty petite atquepetet inposterum*^ ^ 
Dante nses the same figure in a number of places 
in the ^^Divina Commedia," besides using the word 
BoeUare frequently. A few examples will snffioe. 
In his sarcastic outbreak against Florence (Purg. 
yL 127 ff.) he uses it in a way which reminds one 
strongly of the passage in the letter : — 

''MyFloreiiMl well mAyrt thoa contented be 

Whh. tliie digrenioiii whioh ooneenB thee not, 
Tluuiks to thy people who raoh forethought take ! 
Many ai htart hatfejuitiee^ biU ahoot dowly, 
That unadvtMed they come not to the iov, 
But on iheir Tery Ispe thy people hftire it 1 " 

Again (Purg. xxv. 17, 18) : — 

** Let fly 
The how of epeeeh thoa to the herb heet drawn.** 

Again, in *' Purgatorio," zzxi. 16-21, it forms one 
of his most beautiful similes : — 

" Even a$ a crooa^nnp breaks, loAcn ' ( t« dia<Aarged 
Too teneely drmwn the howetring and the bow, 
And wUk Uee force the arrow hits the faorfe, 
So I gaTe way beneath that heavy bnzden, 
Oatpoazing in a torrent tears and ngha, 
▲nd the Toioe flagged npon iti paanige forth.** 



^ ''In tntUi, the legitimate barb of onr intention, flying forth 
from the thong that we haTe itretohed, sooght, aeeki, and will 
■eek in the fntore only the qniet and liberty of the Florentine 
people." 
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Again in '' Paiadiao," L 119; yiiL 108, be oaes it, 
and in zviL 5&-67 : ~- 

^Thoa ■halt abandon ataryUii^ belovad 
Hoii trndaily, and tiik iha anov ia 
Whkh fim tlM bow of iMBbluBBairt ihooto fortk" 



But I have gmia enough examples to prove that 
the metaphor is one of which Dante is extremely 
fond, and one which he uses frequently, for there 
axe other instances of it besides those that I have 
quoted. 

The next thing that renders Dante's authorship 
of the letter extremely probable is the passage: 
*^Nec opts est nogtrae^ pater, nee quidquidjlorefk' 
tinae genUis r^peritur in terns .* Bed ei qua cado 
estpietOB, quae talia remuneranda prospidatj iUa 
vobU praemia digna feraJt!^ ^ This is a direct 
paraphrase of the "^ JSneid," bk. L 600-605 : — 



Non opia aafc lioatrae, Dido» nae qvidqiiid ubiqaa aafc 
Gantia Daxdaidaey magmim quae apana per orbam. 
Di tibi, ai qnapioa napaotaat muniiiai ai quid 
Uiqiiam jaatiiia aafc at maiia ribi eomda raeti, 
Pkaamia digna faiaiit*' 

It is safe to say that no other one of the twelve 
councillors was familiar enough with Vir^ to 



1 ''Nailihor doea it Ha in onr power, O father, nor in that of 
whataTor of the Iloreiiliiia people ia to be found on earth ; but if 
in baaTan thaza ia any piaty whieh proridaa a toward for anoh 
deeda, may it beatow a aoitable reeompenM upon yon." 



\ 
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paraphrase liim thus, in an ordinary letter, no 
matter how great his eloquence and loye of ooun- 
tiy. But, on the other hand, it is extremely 
natural to find such a paraphrase in a letter written 
by Dante, who looked upon Virgil as his guide 
and master: — 

" ' Now, art thou thai Vbgilhisaiid that fountain 

Whidh apreads abroad io wide a river of speech ? ' 
I made reepooBe to him with haahful forehead. 
* O, of the other poets honor and light, 

Avail me the long study and great lore 
That have impelled me to explore thy volimie ! 
Thoa art my master, and my author thon, 
TlioQ art alone the one from whom I took 
The heaatafnl style that has done honor to me.' '* ^ 

In addition to all this there is no writer of the 
Middle Ages known to me who has so much to say 
about liberty as Dante, or about justice and peace. 
In one place he makes Virgil say 



*" He seeketh liberty, which is so dear, 
As knoweth he who life for her refuses." * 

In another place he refers to himself as a ^ preacher 
of justice.'' ' In many places in the ** Divina 
Commedia" he speaks of justice and peace^ al- 
though it is frequently the justice of (rod and the 
peace that passeth understanding to which he has 
reference. The sentiments as well as the style of 
the letter, then, would not be inappropriate for 
Dante. 

1 la/. L 19-87. • Pary. i 71, 72. > Letter X. 
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From thiB saperfidal xeview of the letter, I think 
it will be readily granted that there is a strong 
piobalnlity that Dante wrote it. Historical proof 
is lacking, I confess, bat internal evidence is in 
many cases almost as Talnable. Leonardo Bmni 
is then correct Dante was with the exiles until 
the spring or early summer of 1804, and was one of 
a council of twelve. Probably some disagreements 
arose while he served in this capacify, which 
caused him to leave them, and later on gave rise to 
lines sixty-one to sixty-nine of Cacciaguida's pro- 
phecy. In confirmation of the &ct that Dante was 
with the exiles until the spring of 1804, we have 
also Farinata degli Uberti's prophecy : ^ — 



" Bvi fiftj timM ihaQ BO* nkiadlsd be 

TIm ooimteBuioe off the I^y wlio vsigiM liemy 
Kro tiioa ahalt know how hmwj ia tliat wt." 



If, then, Dante was with the exiles at Areno or 
Fori! until after the coming of the Cardinal of Os- 
tia to Florence in March, and until shortly before 
the battle of Lastra, he could not have been kindly 
received by Bartolommeo della Scala in Verona, foe 
the latter died in March of that year. Hence U 
gran Lomhardo must have been Alboino ; and a 
strict and literal interpretation of the lines of the 
prophecy would make Dante go to Yerona imme- 
diately upon his separation from the exiles, and 
there remain some time (for I can understand 

> If/, z. 79-81. 
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rifagio and oateUo in no other way), probably b^ 
tween the summer of 1804 and Angost 27, 1806, 
when doonments ahow him to have been in Padua.^ 
Later on in the same year he was with Eranoes* 
chino Malaspina in Lunigiana.^ 

Among those who have given it as their belief 
that il gran IdOmbardo was Alboino are Pelli, 
Tiraboschi, Arrivabene, and Del Longo. The last 
mentioned beUeyes ' that the complete sense re- 
quires the f oUowing passage to be understood b^ 
tween the first and second parts of the prophecy 
(that is, between lines sixty-nine and seventy) : 
^ Up to this point you shall spend your life in the 
wretchedness and misery of exile, passing with 
hardship through the world,^ and entangled in the 
misfortunes of your evil and foolish company. 
But when the affairs of the exiles go from bad to 
worse from poor govemment, and they are dis- 
persed, and never gather again,^ you, then weary 
of wandering from phice to place, like ^ a ship with* 
out sail or rudder, carried to different ports and 
harbors and shores by the dry wind that blows 
from grievous poverty,' ^ will for the first time 



^ [See aboTe, p. 89.] 

* iSeea])OTe,pp.86ff.] 

* Dino Campagmy toI. iL p. 679. 

* [Del Lnngo'e note: ''See Dino CoMpo^^iL 26. Gompwe 
alio the limiUr wordi of Dante in the ConaitOj I 2.**] 

* [Del Lnngo'e note :" See Diiio Ompagm, iii IT"] 

* [Del Lui^o'e note : " See Comoro, L 2.'*] 
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find an honorable lefoge, an easy inn, with the 
Soaligero 

' Wbo fDoh iMiigB vefMd diaU hmf for tihM 

Tlut Vvisi yon twain, in dmag and in aaldai^, 
Hut ahdl be fint frfiioh is with odMiB iMt'" 

Why Del Longo inaerts pfeoiaely this statement he 
does not inform ns, and I imagine he would find 
few to agree with him in that, or in mnoh that fol- 
lows. Following np his idea, he says that Dante 
was probably in Verona between 1806 and 1807, 
and remained ontil 1808. Then Dante's first host 
was Alboino. But this eiqplanation is not without 
ito difficulties, which Del Lnngo reoogniaes and 
tries to eiqplain away. How oould Dante so praise 
Alboino in the ^^ Paradise ** when in the ** Convito " 
he found such &nlt with him ? ^ There are, in- 
deed, some fools who think that by this word 
* noble ' is meant that which is known and talked 
of by many ; and they say it comes frran a verb 
that means ^ to know,* that is, no9co ; and this is 
most &lse ; because, if it were so, the things which 
of their kind were most known and talked of 
would be the most noble of that kind ; and thus 
the obelisk of St. Peter's would be the most noble 
stone in the world; and Asdente, the cobbler of 
Parma, would be more noble than any of his f el- 
Iow-<utiaens, and Alboino della Scala would be 
more noble than Ouido da Castello di B^ggio; 
whereas all these things are most &lse ; and there- 
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f oie it is alflo most false that ^ noble ' oomes from 
noseo^ but it comes from ^ non-vile ' ; wbenoe * no- 
ble ' is almost the same as ^ non-vile.' " ^ 

*^ But," exclaims Del Lnngo, ^^ I can prove with 
certainty that this specions objection has no other 
foundation than an imperfect understanding of the 
text of the poem and of the * Convito' : inasmuch 
as the latter does not contain such blame nor the 
poem such praise as to contradict it. Is it Uame 
to say (and Dante says nothing more in that 
passage of his treatise) that, since the nobility 
of men must not be measured by the frequency 
with which they are named, or by how well they 
are known, he would err who should call the 
obeUsk of Saint Peter the noblest of stones, the 
noblest among the citizens of Parma Asdente, the 
divining shoemaker, and ^Alboino della Scala 
more noble than Guido da Castello di Beggio'? 
For each one of these statements, Dante adds, is 
most false. It is fiilse, that is, that Alboino, 
though the actual head of the house of La Scala, 
the most frequency named and best known among 
the Lombards on account of his power and great- 
ness, should on this account alone be held more 
noble than Gxddo da Castello, a simple gentleman, 
but who by his virtue alone had won no little fame. 
. . . But," Del Lungo concludes, ^*the compari- 
son of the * Convito' no more injures Alboino than 

1 W. 16. 
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he is exalted by the appeUfttiTe in the poem of U 
gran Lombardo^ which was badly interpreted by 
the oommentators as a personal landation, when it 
was no more than an oflBoial title, so to qieak, of 
lordship and power/' 

With this last I oan thoroughly agree, but 
hardly with what goes before* As Bartoli has 
already pointed out, it is su£Bcient to note that 
Alboino was associated in Dante's mind with As- 
dente, the shoemaker of Parma.^ Few, moreover, 
will agree with Del Longo that the ^ Convito " was 
written shortly after 1800, before Dante went to 
Verona or was hospitably reoeiyed by Alboino 
della Scala. But such inconsistencies as these dif- 
ferent statements in regard to Alboino, if such they 
can be called, are not altogether rare in Dante's 
works. He himself tells ns ^ that ^ the speech andf 
actions of one age ought to differ from those of 
another ; because certain ways are suitable to and 
praiseworthy in one age, which are unfitting and 
blameworthy in another." If Dante wrote the 
prose part of the ^ Convito " after his sojourn with 
Alboino, it is very natural that the latter's weak- 
ness of character and lack of nobility should haycT 
struck him so forcibly as to make him compare 



^ "WhoBowuitoliislMtlMrMidliktlifMd 

Would fain Iut* itaok, Imt he too l«to nponfei." 

Inftmo, n. 119, 190. 
• [Comnto, 1 1.] 
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him with Afldente, and imf arorably with Guido da 
CaBtello di Beggio, ^^ the simple Lombard." When 
he wrote the passage in the seyenteenth oanto of 
the *^ Paradiso/' on the other hand, Alboino had 
already been dead a number of years, time had 
softened Dante's remembrance of him, and he was 
again onder obligations to the Scaligeri. His obli- 
gations to the proud and haughty Oangrande, with 
whom it may be readily imagined Dante often 
found it difficult to agree, doubtless caused him to 
remember with gratitude the elder brother's gen- 
erosity* 



APPENDIX.' 



Thb older biographers of Dante were familiar with 
certain of his letters. Yillani says (Cranieaj iz. ISG), 
« Among other things (he wrote) three noble letters: 
one he sent to the Florentine goyemment, compbuning 
of bis nndeserved exile ; another to the Emperor Henry 
when he was at the siege of Brescia, reprehending him 
for his delay, and almost propbesjring ; the third to the 
Italian cardinals daring the vacancy after the death of 
Pope Clement, urging them to agree in electing an 
Italian Pope ; all in Latin, with noble precepts and ex- 
cellent sentences and authorities, which were much com- 
mended by the wise and learned." Boccaccio decUres 
(VUa d% DanUj chap, xvi.) that '' this worthy poet also 
wrote many prose letters in Latin, of which a number 
are still extant" Leonardo Bruni (VUa di Dante) de- 
scribes Dante's handwriting, and states that he has seen 

^ Ifor mnnmmoib in ref tmoe I give a nnmlMrad list of all ihe 
OEtant l«tt0n sttribntsd to Dttnta. I. To lbs GszduuJ of Ortia. 
n. To tho Nephews off Goant Aleaandro da RomeiUL IIL To 
Moroello Malaq^ina. IV. To Gino da FSstoia. V. To the 
Prineee and Peoplee of Italy. VL To the FlorentiiMa. VIL To 
Heuy YIL VIIL To Goido da Polenta. DC To the Italian 
Gardlnala. X. To a Flonntiae Mend. XI. To Cai^nnde. 
Xn., Xm, XIV. To Maigant of Brabant in the oama of dia 
ConntMi Cathaiina of Battif oUe. 
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letters of his : ** He wss, moreoyer, a perfeei pennuuiy 
and his wntbg was thin and tall, and rezy aeeoratey as 
I have seen it in sereral letters written hy his own hand. 
• . • In Latin • . . moreoYery he wrote manj letters in 
prose." Of the contents of some of these letters 
Broni gives ns Tslnable information. One coneemed the 
battle of Osmpaldino. ** This batUe Dante reoonnts in a 
letter of his. He says that he was in the fighting, and 
draws a plan of the battle." Another gives a reason 
for his banishment " From this priorate sprang his ex- 
ile and all the adyersity which befell him in life, as he 
himself writes in a letter of his of which these are the 
words: *A11 mj evils and all my inconyeniences had 
their cause and beginning in the ill-omened elections for 
my priorate — of which priorate although in wisdom I 
wss not worthy, neyertheless in fidelity and in age I was 
not unworthy. For ten years had already passed since 
the battle of Campaldino, in which the Ohibelline party 
wss almost entirely killed and destroyed. In this I was 
present, no child in arms, and I had much fear, but in 
the end the greatest joy, throngh the yarious fortunes of 
the battle.* " Bruni alludes to still other letters. <' Dante, 
bein^ receiyed with much courtesy by the Delia Seala, 
spent some time with them, and became exceedingly 
hnmble, endeayoring by good works and by good be- 
havior to gain permission to return to Florence through 
the yoluntaiy retraction of those in power. For this he 
took great pains, and wrote many times not only to indi- 
vidual citisens in the government, but also to the people, 
and among others a rather long letter which begins 
Popule mee quid feci tihi," At the coming of Henry 
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Vll., however, Dante did not hold to this parpoee, " but 
arose with lofty spirit and began to speak evil of those 
in power, calling them criminal and wicked and mena- 
cing them with their dae ponishment throngh the 
power of the emperor, from whom he said it was mani- 
fest that they could not escape. Bat he still retained so 
much reyerence for his native city that, when the em- 
peror came against Florence and encamped near the 
gate, he was not willing to be present, as he wrote, al- 
though he had nrged the emperor to come." 

I do not know that other statements with regard to 
Dante's letters than these of Yillani, Boccaccio, and 
Broni have come down to as from the early biograr 
phers. Dante himself, however, once speaks of a Latin 
letter of his ( Vtia Nuova^ chap, red.) : *' After this 
most gentle lady had departed from this world, all the 
above-mentioned city remained as if widowed and de- 
spoiled of every dignity, wherefore I, still weeping in 
this desolate city, wrote to the princes of the earth some- 
what of its condition, taking that beginning of Jere- 
miah, Quomodo sedet sola ewUast . . . Since the 
words which follow those cited are all Latin it woald be 
contrary to my design if I shoald write them [here]." 

Of the later biographers Giovan Maria Filelfo (fif- 
teenth centaiy) speaks of Dante's '^ innamerable let- 
ters," and qaotes the opening lines of several: one to 
the King of Hungary, another to Boniface VJLLL, and 
a third to his son, who was studying at Bologna. Un- 
f ortunately Filelfo is not greatly to be trusted. In the 
middle of the same century there were extant at Forb, 
according to Troya {Dd veUro aUegorieo di Dante^ 
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pp. fiO, 126)| a immber of lelian written by Dute to 
Pdlagrino OJri, teefeteiy to Seupetta degli (MelaiB, 
and ftnodier to Cuignnde in the name of the Florentine 
exilei. Whether each letten ever eziited or not, thej 
are eertMnlj not to be f oond now. 

Letters attributed to Dante were dow in being piab- 
liehed* Letter YILL, meet probabfy a forgery, appeared 
in Ilerenoe in IMT, in a book of eeleetiona by Anton 
Raneeeeo Doni, /Vofe antiehe di Damte^ TVfrwm, Boo- 
eaooioy a di maUi aUri nolnli a ffirtuooi ingegnL In 
1700 Letter XL was pnUiehed in Veniee by BamffaMi, 
and shortly afterwards reprinted by Ventori and others. 
Li 1790 O. Dionisi of Verona, in the fifth number of his 
AnoddoUf p. 174, pdblished Letter X. from a nniqoe eo- 
dex: ^nn Codioe della Lanrengiana, Flat zziz., cod. 
riiL, p. 123." Two other letters, however, y. and yn., 
had prerionsly appeared in translation; the former at 
Rome in 1764 throng P. Pietro Lasseri, the latter in 
Doni's iVosa antiohOy mentioned above. In 1826 IVoya, 
in his VeUro allot^orieo di DantOy pnUished a part of 
IX. from a eodez (ood. 8, Flat, zzix.) in the Lanrentian. 
TUs led ll^tto to hare the whole transcribed and 
printed in the Antologia (zziiL 57). Hie following year, 
1827, Witte issued a small edition, privately printed, of 
the letters of Dante then known: Dantii AUighorii 
JBpittolaequaeooDitaiUfOumnoiioCaroliWiiio. Besides 
Letters V., YIL, IX., X., and XL, which had been al- 
ready paUished, it contained the Latin original to Vll., 
which TVitte's great sagacity had helped the Maichese 
O. G. Trivolsio to discover, and lY., which had been 
found, diroagh Witte, in the same codex as IX. and X. 
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In 1827 IVlttOy always on the alert, got word Uiroii|^ 
a friend in Borne of a MS. in the Palatine (No. 1729), 
which eontained nine letters of Dante : L, IL, m., V., 
YL, Vn., Xn., XKL, and XIV. Of these VIE. had 
already been pnhlished and Y. had been long known in 
transUtion. In January, 1838, a copy of these letters 
was sent to Witte by his friend. In May Witte an- 
nounced his discovery and described the oontents of the 
letters (Neu aufg^ndene Briefe dea Dante AUiffhierif 
in BUUter/Ur literariaehe UnterhaUung, Nr. 149-161 ; 
reprinted in Dante-'Foreehungent L 473-487). Unforto- 
nately in September Witte's portfolio, which contained 
the MS. of these letters, in preparation for paUieation, 
was lost, and the getting of another copy inyolYed a long 
deky. In the mean time his article had found its way 
into Italy through a French translation and had attraeted 
attention. A certain Massi made a hurried transcript 
of the letters, but for political reasons found it hard to 
publish an edition. Meanwhile the authorities refused 
farther access to the MS. In 1840 appeared the first, 
and in 1841 the second, edition of FraticeUi's Dantii 
Alighieni epistolae qwB eautant^ cum di8qui8iiionib%t$ 
atgue Ualiea interpreMione P. FraticeUu This was 
substantially a reprint of Witte's edition of 1827, with 
the addition of a version from the French transktion of 
his article of May, 1838. In 1842 Massi jomed forces 
with Dr. Alessandro Torn of Pisa, who published the 
Epistole di Dante edite e inedUe aa toL t. of his edi- 
tion of the Opere minare. 

Sinee 1842 no new letters of Dante have been found 
or published. There has, howeyer, been much discussion 
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among lehdlafs m to the Mitliontieilj of the f oartotn al- 
ready montioned. A brief statomeat of the main qoea- 
tions with regard to eaeh letter is given below. 

L TUa letter bears neitiier the date nor the name of 
the author. It is a oonrteoos replj, written in the name 
of A. CA. and of the Coonea of the Whites, to Nieoolb 
da RfatOy sent to Florenee as a peacemaker by the Pope. 

Bat iHio was A. CA,f and why shoold we think the 
letter Dante's? Witte eonjeetued that the abbreiiation 
stood for Alexander Capitaneuiy that is, Alessandro, 
Count of Bomena, and the name is nsoallj thus given 
in the text This eonjeetore was based on a statement 
of Broni (Vita di Dante) that the captain of the exiles 
was Alessandio da Bomena, and that Dante was one of 
a ConncQ of Twdve. Bat, according to Bartoli, Sear- 
taiziniy and Todeschuu, there is mnch that points against 
such an interpretation el the abbreyiation. (1.) Abso- 
lately no contemporary historian mentions any soch 
<< captain" of the exiles. (2.) Broni dsewfaere {Star, 
flar, book iy.) says e xp r e s s ly that the Whites had no 
captain. (3.) A Count of Bomena woold not have 
been styled simply eapkaneue^ as is shown by amilar 
cases in the same codex. (4.) Doeoments relating to 
the Coonts Ghiidi nowhere hint that Alessandio was in 
Tuscany after 1300, nor is his name anywhere mentioned 
in connection with the exiles. (5.) The second letter, 
also attribated to Dante and add r e s s e d to the nephews 
of Alessandio da Bomena, cannot be need in proof of a 
relation between the Count of Bomena and Dante, for 
that Teiy letter, as we shall see, is of doubtful anthen* 
tici^. (6.) Even if A* CA. be Alessandro da Bomenay 
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and if he were the captain of the Whites, is there any- 
thing in the letter except an allied '' Dantesqoe color- 
ing " of style, aboat which experts disagree, to show that 
Dante was the secretary who drafted the letter in qae^ 
tion ? Is it not probable, finally, that Leonardo Bnud 
got his historical facts from the letter in question rather 
than that Bmni's statements go to establish the genu- 
ineness of the letter ? The arguments on the other side 
are giyen their due weight above in the comments to 
Letters L, IL, and XI. 

n. Tins letter, without date and following in the same 
codex the letters to Margaret of Brabant (see below, 
XIL-XIV.), is addressed by Dante to Oberto and 
Guide, Counts of Bomena. ^^Your undo Alexander," 
says the writer, ''was my lord (daminusy* Would 
Dante haye spoken thus of the Alessandro da Bomena 
whom he mentions in yery different terms in the ^' Li- 
femo," xxx.76ff.? Were there two Counts of Bomena 
named Alessandro ? Both questions are fnUy discussed 
in the Comment to Letter 11. 

m. IxL the same codex, that of the Palatine, there 
follows an undated letter from Dante to Moroello Malfr' 
spina. It recounts a sudden attachment of Dante for a 
woman '' by the streams of the Axno." What Moroello 
this was, what Dante's relations with him were, whether 
the sense of the letter is aUegorical or literal, and 
whether the incident was or was not charaeteristie of 
Dante haye been much discussed. Tlie different points 
of view, which haye a slight bearing upon the question 
sometimes raised as to the genuineness of the letter, are 
well brou^t out in the Comment Gaspary (Staria di 
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UtL UaLf tr. by Zingudli, i 469) smiis ap the mattar 
ezodkntly: ^^That Daole wrote to a prince aboat a 
fe¥o«ffair would peifaaps be smprinng nowadays. Bat, 
in the flxet place, Moroello Malaepina was not a king, 
and moreorer an exalted lore was then a sonree of po- 
etry and hence an important matter : the letter is a pie- 
rce to the ccHMone which goes with it" 

IV • Tins letter u f oond in the somewhat sospidoos 
Laorentian codes, the same that contains the letter of 
VttL Ilario. It is withoat date and is addressed by 
<( The Florentine nndeeerredly banished to the exile of 
Pistoia." The names Cino and Dante do not occur in 
the address or in the body of the letter, althong^ the 
letter itself u entitled Bpistola 2>. de Flarentia. Its 
authenticity is not osoally called in (jacstion. See, how- 
ever, Scartassini, Proloffomenif p. S86. 

y. Withoat date, bat addressed by Dante to the 
Princes and PeoplBs of Italy. It is contained in the 
Palatine codes and is onif ormly considered anthentic, es- 
cept by Scartassini, who grudges complete assoraace 
{Prdogommii^ p. 101). 

VI. Dated March 31, 1311, and addressed by Dante 
to the Ilorentines. The genuineness of this letter is un- 
doubted. It is probaUy one of those to which Bruni 
alludes (see above, p. 270). 

Vn. Dated April 16, 1311, and addressed by Dante 
to Henry YIL This is the letter which l^llani men- 
tions (see abore, p. 269). With the esception of Imbri- 
ani {PropugmUorej siiL V. pp. 229-233) no one has 
called in question its anthentieity. 

ym. This letter, first published in 1547 by Doni, 
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hflB never been generalljr acknowledged to be Dante's, 
tiioogh it bean hia name. It is addressed to Gnido da 
Polenta, Lord of Bayenna, dated March 30, 1314, and 
is written not in Latin bat in Italian. The main arga- 
ments against its authenticity are the following: (1.) 
We have no other proof of the real existence of the 
letter than this alleged copjr of it (BartoU, Storia delta 
lett. Hal., T. 246-248). (2.) The author ascribes to Vir- 
gil a quotation that is clearly taken from Claudian, not 
a natural error for Dante, who studied Virgil deeply 
and thoroughly. (3.) He gives to Gruido da Polenta 
the strange titles eeoeUo and serenimmoj nowhere used 
by Dante unless in XII.-XIV., against the authenticity 
of which there is a strong presumption. (4.) It is ex- 
tremely improbable that Dante was in Ravenna in 1313 
or very early in 1314. (5.) Even if he had been, 
Ouido da Polenta was then not Lord of Bavenna, but 
Fodestk of Casena. (6.) Even if Dante had come to 
Bavenna in 1313 or early in 1314, and if Guide da Po- 
lenta had then been Lord of Bavenna, Dante could not 
have been sent to Venice to congratulate a new Doge, 
for there was no new Doge elected from 1312 to 1328. 

IX. This letter, undated, and addressed by Dante to 
the Italian Cardinals, is probably that referred to by 
Villani. It is curious that its beginning is identical with 
that of the letter to ''the princes of the earth" which 
Dante mentions in the Vita Nuava. The fact that the 
letter is contained in the suspicious Lanrentian MS., as 
well as slight coincidences between its language and that 
of a eanzane of Petrarch and a letter of Cola di 
have laid it open to slight suspicion. 
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X. Undftted uA addresMd to a certain Padre whose 
nephew was also Dante's nephew. BartoU, Scartazsini, 
and odiers doaht its aathenticitj. Their main arga- 
ments are the following: (1) The strange siLence of 
ViUani and of Dante himself on an incident of sach im- 
portance ; (2) the fact that the letter oocors, and ooeors 
only, in the sospieioiis Lanrentian codex, which probably 
once belonged to Boccaccio ; (3) certain pecoliar coire- 
spondences between the language of the letter and that 
of Boocacdo's VUa; (4) a lack of reserve and loose- 
ness of expression which are not characteristic of Dante. 
Tins last point is best brought ont in Scartassini's Bin 
CapiUl auB dem DanU'Samatif in the Revue Sel- 
vHiquej 1890. 

XL This letter, the longest and most important of all, 
is without date and addressed to Cangrande della Scala. 
Sereral attempts haye been made to throw doubts on its 
anthenticity. The points most often mged are : (1) The 
absence of old MSS. of it; (2) the silence of Boccaccio 
and the older commentators with regard to it, although 
in Boccaccio's commentary there are passages identical 
witli parts of this letter ; (3) here and there phrases — 
in the epithets applied to Cangrande, for instance 
— which seem to contradict supposed facts. The au- 
thenticity of the letter, however, may be regarded as 
fully demonstrated by Giuliani, Opere minore di Dante, 
iL 170 if • 

Xn.-XIV. These letters from the Oountessof Batti- 
f oUe to Margaret of Brabant have sometimes been sup- 
posed to have been written by Dante, because they occur 
in tlie Palatine codex, among other letters of his and 
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with the De Mynarchia. But there u nothing in their 
style or contents to affirm that the Conntess of Batti- 
f oUe had so lofty a secretary. Slight correspondences 
between the language of these letters and that of others 
known to be Dante's seem merely to arise from the com- 
mon Latin phraseology of the time. For the text of 
these letters see Giuliani, Opere minore di DanUf iL 69- 
71. They are excellently translated in Eannegiesser's 
Dante AUghieri^s prosaiaehe Sehrifien (Leipzig, 1845), 
ii. 193-198. 

The two Latin edogaes addressed by Dante to Oio- 
▼anni del '\^xgilio, altlioagh strictly letters, are really 
poetical and rhetorical exercises. Their anthentioity is 
sometimes admitted, sometimes denied, and the diseoa- 
sion, although interesting, wonld not here be appropri- 
ate. The best anthorities on the subject are referred 
to by Graspary, Staria delta lett. UaL^ tr. by Zingarelli, 
i. 462, n. 263. 

No account of Dante's Letters, howeyer brief, is com- 
plete without an account of the &unous letter of Fra 
Bario, long held to be genuine but recentiy proved condu- 
sirely to be an imposture. The contents and character 
of the letter as well as the chief points that tell against 
it are best indicated in the words of a recent review in 
the Na*i(m (October 16, 1890), the authorship of which 
cannot be unknown to the English or American student 
of Dante. 

" The Letter is in Latin, and purports to be addressed 
to the illustrious Ghibelline leader, Ugucdone della Fag- 
giuola, by a brother of the Monastery of Santa Croce 
del Corvo. It describes a visit of Dante to the monas- 
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terjy Mid naamftes at conaidenble lengdi a eoDTenation 
with him conoeming his poemL The moat strikiiig paa- 
nge of the letter is familiar to all readers about Dante. 
It nms as f oUows : ^ 

^^'ffither he came^ passing tfarongh the dioeeseof Lorn, 
moved either by the religion of the plaeOy or bjr som^ 
other feeling. And seeing him, as yet nnknown to me 
and to all my brethren, I qoestioned him of his wishings 
and his seekings there. He mo?ed not; but stood 
silently eontemplaling the eolmnns and arehes of the 
cloister. And again I asked him what he wishedy and 
whom he sought. Theni slowly taming his head, and 
looking at the friars and at me, he answered: <<Peaoe!"' 

^' The romantic character of this description is fitted to 
excite suspicion, so much is it in the style of that story- 
telling of which Boccaccio was the chief master in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. And the suspicion 
is quickened by the circumstance that the Letter is foond 
in but a single codex, made np like a scrap-book, of vari- 
ous short pieces, and that this codex originally belonged to 
Boccaccio. Moreover there is a passage in the Letter in 
which the writer pretends to give in Dante's own words 
his reasons for writing the Divine Comedy in Italian 
rather than in LatKo, and this passage is so similar to 
that in Boccaccio's Life of the poet, which deals with 
the same subject (in great part being identical with it in 
phrase), that there can be no doubt either that both were 
written by one author, or that one is the direct source of 
the other. Furthermore Fra Dario cites two verses and 

^ I hsT» quoted from Hr. Longfallow't Turiom hi tks lUw- 
trottOM to hit tnnalation. 
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a half of a begmning of the poem in Latin, which, as 
he Bays, Dante repeated to him. The same verses and 
no more are given by Booeaceio in the L\fe. It 
seems impossible to doubt either that Boccaccio had at 
hand this Letter at the time he wrote the L{fe or that 
the Letter is of later date than the Lifey and oonse- 
qnently not a narrative written at the time of the sap- 
posed visit of Dante to the monastery. Bat there is 
still another consideration which bears on the matter. 
Ln the L\fe Boccaccio states that it was Dante's inten- 
tion, according to the report of some persons — seeondo 
tlro^umareifa^ouno— to dedicate tlie three parts of his 
poem respectively to Ugaccione della Faggiaola, Moroello 
Malaspina, and Frederick m., King of Sicily. Others, 
he adds, maintain that he dedicated the whole to Cane 
della Scala ; ' bat which of these opinions is the trath is 
uncertain, for we have no evidence bat the o|nnion of 
different persons (U volontario rctgionwre di diversi).' 
Now in the Fra Bario Letter the writer states that Dante 
tdd him that he proposed to dedicate the three parts of 
his poem to tiie three named personages. If, then, the 
Letter had been genuine, in which case, as we have seen, 
Boccaccio had it before him when writing the L\fhj he 
could scarcely have said that there was no evidence con- 
cerning Dante's purpose except U vdontwrio ragianare 
of different persons. 

''Tliese facts andothersof like nature lead to the con- 
clusion that the Letter is not what it purports to be, but 
is a fancy piece not improbably composed by Boccaoeio 
himself. And this evidence is confirmed by the internal 
evidence afforded by the character ascribed in it to 
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Dante. It is a conelnaion aminenily satiafactory to one 
ifhoj from atndj of Dante's works, has so learned to 
know their aothor that he finds it difficolt to ooneeive 
of him as he is represented in the Letter. He was, if 
we trust his own evidence as well as that of Villani, 
Bok^ e diadegnoiOf not a man to wear his heart npon 
his sleere, to expand in ready confidence to a stranger, 
and to exhibit the aibetations of a sentimentalism such 
as might be appropriate to a later and feebler genera- 
tion—the generation of Petrarch and Boccaccio. The 
whole account lacks Tcrisimilitnde. It is a piece that 
shows more of the anthor of the Deoam$ron than of 
the DMne Comedy. 

*' Signer Maeri-Leone has lately pronused a foil inyesti- 
gation of the Vt% Sario fiction. It will be looked for 
with interest, though there is so little need of confirma- 
tion of its apocryphal character that Scartaszini, in his 
recent yaloable but disappointing yolnme of Prolego- 
mena to the Dwine Oomedy^ dismisses it withoat cere- 
mony as * a silly and ridieoloiis impostore.' " 

A new and definitive edition of Dante's letters,^ pre- 
pared nnder the auspices of the Italian Dante Society, 
has recently been promised us. From the aboTC discos- 
sion of the TfT% Ilario letter and seyeral letters in the 
same codex ascribed to Dante the stadent will notice 
how indispensable it is that sach an edition should be 
based npon a minute examination of the Palatine (Vati- 
can) and the Lanrentian codices. *^ The intrinnc char- 
acter of both," says Benier {OiofnaU StaricOf ii. 113), 
**is the same, and that character is well suspected of 
being that of a humanist's scrap-book." 

^ TIm best BOW ezisdng is that of Ginliam. 
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